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THE PINE TREE. 
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Sroop in the silence and the 
twilight 
A glorious pine tree : 
The wind was sighing in its branches, 
And wailing to be free. 


Yet the pine seemed not to hold it, 
Only that it could not go ; 

Heavy with the pine’s sweet fragrance, 
Heavy with its weight of woe. 


Then the wind sighed: “ In the morning, 
Roaming where I list, 

Touching not those lofty heavens 
Which thy high crest kissed, 
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“| but stirred the meadow grasses, 
Roused the bee asleep ; 

Entering not that deep and dark earth 
Where thy roots strike deep. 


“ Now, at evening wand'ring, weary, 
Thy sweet fragrance comes to me 
All enraptured, dizzy, wond’ring, 
I have giv’n myself to thee. 


“Lo! thy crest waves high above me, 
And thy roots strike deep below. 

I stir but thy smallest branches— 
Thou lov’st me not! oh! let me go!” 


Gentle stirrings in the branches 
At the wind’s low cry. 

Fainter grew the sound, and fainter, 
*Till it seemed to die. 


Fell the darkness with a strange might, 
Black as shadows ’gainst the sun. 

Gazing, I saw but the dark night ;— 
The night and the pine were one. 


GAVARNI: 


A PARISIAN 


PRINCE OF THE PENCIL. 


JosePH PRUDHOMME is a man whom every | collar, white capacious waistcoat, silver-m- 


Frenchman knows, yet he has never existed. 
We fancy we have an exact notion of the 
spectacled Mrs. Partington and the bald- 
headed showman Artemus Ward, but we do 
not know them as the French know their 
Prudhomme. As a creation Mrs. Partington 
never was strong, and in latterdays became so 
weak as to disappear altogether—in company 
with her son Isaac. Artemus is still vigorous, 
and promises to live for some time. He was 
elaborately studied, with a persistence not 
generally known. English-speaking people 
everywhere have adopted him, and he is 
nearly as much in vogue now as when his 
creator lived. A clear idea of the character 
of Artemus exists, but vague as to the outer- 
man—and this is the difference between him 
and Prudhomme. 

Henri Monnier, a writer, and the caricatu- 
rists who made Joseph Prudhomme, with 
Frenchmen’s love of completeness, drew the 
man to the last detail. He is past fifty, in- 
clined to corpulency, wears a broadish brim- 
med durable beaver, black dress coat with 
broad skirts, black trowsers, great standing 





med spectacles on a very aquiline nose. 
The face is benignant, the hair sparse and 
grizzled, the mouth large, and the chin makes 
advances to the nose. He is a writing-mas- 
ter, and sworn expert on writing at one of 
the courts—on which he plumes himself 
much. 

He is virtuous and patriotic, and tries to 
be in the front rank of the march of events, 
but is always behind. He does not understand 
the new-fangled notions of Young France, 
and his extraordinary language. He is pre- 
cise, polite, and always sonorous; attaches 
much importance to the form of language, 
and is unwittingly betrayed into dislocated 
phrases, such as when he is presented with a 
saber : 

“ Messieurs, ce sabre—c’est le plus beau 
jour de ma vie!” He is honorable and cir- 
cumspect in his conduct—especially to the 
gentle sex. He is always ready to reprove 
those who take advantage of the weakness of 
erring woman. His own walk and conversa- 
tion are of such straightness, that no woman 
can breathe a word against his reputation. 
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“GO TO THE THEATER, IF YOU INSIST UPON IT, MADAME PRUDHOMME ; 
BUT NEVER FORGET, IN THE MIDST OF THE FRIVOLITIES OF THE WORLD, 
ARE THE SPOUSE OF JOSEPH PRUDHOMME—SWORN EXPERT IN 


THAT you 
WRITING.” 


He recommends what he considers correct | 


literature and theaters, and makes the daily 
incidents of life point a moral or a parallel. 
He is always ready to impart the wonders of 
science and writing to the young, and goes 
through life to instruct himself as well as 
others. 

Monnier started the man many years ago, 
and did not touch him afterward, but others, 
of perhaps more cleverness than his creator, 
took him up and have kept him going. Thus 
the portrait has received a touch from many 
hands, and the original sketch has been con- 
siderably developed. 

Prudhomme is the essence of bourgeoisie : 
unlearned, pretentious, kind, prudent, order- 
loving, respectable, and reasonably religious 
—clothed in exaggerated manner and speech. 
The mention of his name in any part of 
France brings a smile to the lips of the Gaul 
—where he 1s not absolutely ignorant. 

Captain Cuttle may be termed a popular 
creation, but not in the sense of Artemus 
Ward, and particularly of Joseph Prud- 
homme. Cuttle was made under lock and 
key and handed over to the public when he 
was completely finished. 
nier showed the first outlines of what they 





did to the public in fugitive pieces 
through the journals, and the public 
helped them by stimulation and sug- 
gestion. Whilst they gave birth to 
the creations, the public was the 
nurse that gave them nourishment, 
stood at the cradle, rocked them into 
popularity, and fostered them into 
maturity. 

Allusions to Prudhomme, and 
quotations of his quaint words, are 
frequently made, and to seize the 
conversational ball which flies about 
so nimbly in French circles, one 
must understand the character. He 
is known and appreciated down to 
the lower classes of society, and in 
this he is national. Many who are 
familiar with Prudhomme have never 
heard of Monnier. It is to some 
extent the same with Artemus Ward ; 
there are Americans and English- 
men well acquainted with him who 
have never heard of Browne. 

All of the published writings of 
Monnier might be contained in one 
small American volume, but what 
he attempted to do he did well. 
He gave realistic sketches of the 
bourgeoisie and conciergerie, bon- 
nes, artists, seamstresses and the 
like. De Kock did the same, but with a 
certain degree of nastiness, from which Mon- 
nier was comparatively free. The former 
had some inventive faculty and weaved a 
story around his characters—Monnier had 
none; he simply described what he saw, 
just as a painter paints from nature. He 
made the ways, dialect, and bad grammar of 
the people a close study. His field was not 
that of the knowing slang of the boulevardier, 
but the naif speech of the illiterate—those 
who say collidor for corridor, j’avons for j'ai, 
z haricots for les haricots. 

Artemus is unapproachable in his way, but 
Prudhomme is more finely drawn. One is 
indebted to bad orthography for a good share 
of his success—the other has none of this, 
but owes it to the twist in his phraseology 
and dubious grammar, aside from the success 
of manner and sentiment. Bad spelling is 
not an element in French literature, except 
according to the absolute requirements of art, 
and then in moderate measure. Page after 
page of it would offend the artistic taste of 
the Gaul, and lead to the rejection of work 
clothed in such garb, however meritorious in 


Browne and Mon- | other respects. 


did more for Prudhomme than 


Pencils 
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pens. Artists like Gavarni, Gill, and particu- 
larly Cham, through pictorial journals, made 
the public eye familiar with his traits—always 
accompanied with characteristic speech. 
There is no comical representative of French 
nationality such as we have in Brother Jona- 
than and England has in John Bull, but what 
comes nearest to it is Joseph Prudhomme. 
The English tried to foist the frog on France 


in that character under the name of Johnny | 
| and the universe, of his unbounded attach- 


Crapaud—blundering into toad for frog—but 
the Gaul never accepted him. 

The discursive, patriotic side of Prudhomme 
is shown in a court of justice, in one of 
the Monnier sketches. His portliness adds 
to his self-importance, and he answers the 
questions of the president of the court with 
that voice which isalways sonorous. When 
asked if he is related to the accused, he 
answers that he might be, but he is not ; 


thereupon he prepares to enter on the sub- | 


ject by way of elucidation, when the presi- 
dent stops him, at the same time requesting 


him to turn to the jury, which he does with a | 
| Prudhomme in any other language than his 


grand bow. He begins his deposition and 
soon runs off into stilted, disjointed sentences 
about Paris, the modern Athens—the center 


of art and civilization, and he is recalled to | 


Another effort is attended 


the question. 
with a like result—the judge growing impa- 


tient. 


“OH, YOU ARE THE MONSIKUK THAT PAPA SAID WAS A BORE.” 


At length the witness is pressed into | 





a corner, when it is discovered that his testi- 
mony does not bear upon the case. He is 
asked if he has nothing else to say. It is all 


| —he has done his duty by enlightening jus- 


tice. The court, somewhat disgusted, orders 
him to return to his seat, but Prudhomme in 
a solemn tone, by way of conclusion, tells 
the gentlemen of the jury that he seizes the 
opportunity to assure them, and, through 
them, France entire, the whole of Europe 


ment to the king and the great and glorious 
institutions of the French nation. ‘Go to 
your seat,” cries the president. —“ To the king, 
to the gendarmerie,” pursues Prudhomme. 


| “ Be quiet,” from the president. With growing 


fervor, the witness continues, “All that can 
contribute to our happiness, the king, the 
constituted authorities, the gendarmerie and 
his august family.”—‘“ Huissier, take out the 
witness,” shouts the judge. And here the 
fervent witness is ejected, amidst the laughter 


| of the audience. 


It is of course impossible to do justice to 


own. This court scene, as here presented, 
gives but a pale reflection of the man. 

Prudhomme exchanging amenities with the 
concierge as he lights his bougie or deposits 
his key ; delivering heavy platitudes to fellow- 
passengers in a diligence on the scenery and 
the historic events which it calls up ; 
dining out at set dinners of the bour- 
geoisie where he displays gallantry to the 
women and heavy stale wit to all ;— 
these are the principal phases which 
Monnier first showed to the public. But 
it was not long before he passed from 
the hands of Monnier and became the 
property of caricaturists. 

In time, the character underwent 
changes. He was first a bachelor with 
acane. Now, the delineators frequently 
represent him with Madame Prud- 
homme, and an only son bearing a pre- 
tentious name, to whom he imparts his 
varied knowledge of men and things 
with paternal care and complacency. 

Gavarni was the first to draw him, 
but his conception was not the true 
one—he made him too much of a gentle- 
man. It was Cham who caught the 
popular idea of Prudhomme, and famil- 
iarized the people with his well-known 
characteristics. 

Gavarni was more to France than 
John Leech was to England. Leech 
was a votary of the Horse, and what- 
ever appertained to him; hence, was 
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much given to cabs and cabmen, tops of 


omnibuses with driver and guard, urchins in | 
the way of the coming vehicle, hunters going 


over fences, and women riding in Rotten 
Row, all of which was background for the 
Horse. The caricatures and delineations 
of Gavarni cover a wider range of subjects 
and were much more numerous. 

The two were contemporaneous in their 
popularity, but Gavarni’s was much greater 
than Leech’s—each in his respective country, 
for Gavarni is but little known in England 
and Leech is scarcely ever heard of in France. 

That there is much humor in John Leech’s 
faces all Americans and Englishmen concede 
but the Frenchman fails to see it as we do. 
Punch does not make him laugh. On the 
other hand, we think there is a grotesque 
extravagance in the French caricature which 
is overdone, and which does not amuse us as 
it does him. This probably arises from a 
want of familiarity with French physiognomy 
and habits, and vicé versa. 

Gavarni was to France, delineation, 
what Balzac was in literature. He drew the 
history of his time with the pencil as the other 
did with the pen. 


in 


fend the eye of the Anglo-Saxon—those rela- 
ting to scenes in the life of the demi-monde, 


grisettes, lovers and deceived husbands, but 
the Gaul avers that he is prudish, squeamish, 
and more or less hypocritical. It is possible 
that there is some truth in the Gaul’s state- 
ment. Masters in art and literature have 
generally drawn and written boldly and 
frankly concerning every phase of humanity, 
—of whom Hogarth and Shakespeare are the 
most brilliant examples. 

Gavarni may be regarded as the French 
Hogarth. In delineation and caricature he 
has never been equaled in his own country, 
for the water-colors of Eugéne Lami have 
not the completeness of Gavarni’s work in the 
way of caricature—the. burlesque comic vein. 

One of his reprehensible creations—from 


an Anglo-Saxon point of view—is Monsieur | 


Coquardeau, who in celebrity comes next to 
Joseph Prudhomme. Before the time 
Gavarni, the elements of character in Coquar- 
deau existed beyond a doubt, but the artist 
put them together in a body and breathed 
into it an individuality which was unmistaka- 
ble—the victim of conjugal infidelity. 

There are certain signs of such a condition 
familiar to all Frenchmen. 


head, or the semblance thereof. A tall white 
night-cap, with a trembling tassel crowning 
the apex, may not indicate what they call a 


Many of his drawings of- | 


of | 


In color, yellow | 
shows it ; in form, horns sprouting out of the | 
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“BEHOLD IN ME THE PAPA OF MAM'SELL# JOLIBAIS,.” 


stab in the marriage contract, but it reveals a 
ridiculous spouse. Naturally, Gavarni availed 
himself freely of these adjuncts in portraying 
Coquardeau. 

The French have a reprehensible habit of 
making light of the misfortune of such a vic- 
tim—unless he kills some one, when the 
smile disappears in the tragedy. But when 
the deceived is weak, and accepts the situa- 
tion through want of penetration, the world 
makes sport of him. Poor Coquardeau is of 
| this number. Yet the artist tries, in some 
| sense, to justify Madame Coquardeau, by 
| similar acts of infidelity on the part of her 

husband. In all this, the skeleton is never 
fully disclosed, but indicated by delicate 
touches. 

Customs, in a great measure, make morals. 
The penalty of the Lothario who encroaches 
on the rights of another, in America, is se- 

| vere. The aggrieved considers himself justi- 
fied in shooting him down at the first oppor- 
tunity, and twelve of his peers will generally 
be found to absolve him. But such ven 
geance is punished by many years of hard 
| labor, or perhaps by death, in France The 
only recourse then, is the so-called field of 
| honor. If the injured man is an indifferent 
shot and swordsman, and the offender is 
skillful, it is not surprising that he does not 
subject himself to the risk of additional injury 
| by engaging in unequal combat. 
It is not likely, however, that Coquardeau 
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Wwirk LoquiTuR—** HOW POORLY YOU TELL A FI, MON CHERI : 


reasons in this way, for he is never convinced 
of a breach in the marriage contract, although 
he at times is strongly inclined to suspect it. 
His doubts and suspicions furnish the mate- 


rial for the artist. There are situations in 
the existence of this comic Othello, which, 
although risible, are almost painful to the 
Anglo-Saxon—but Monsieur Coquardeau 
must be seen through French spectacles. 
The heartiness with which poor Coquar- 
deau is laughed at, shows a peculiarity in 
French character. The Gaul may not covet 
his neighbor's ox nor his ass, but he often 
does his wife. Of course all do not do so, 
but there is a sufficient number to make of it 
a national trait. 
strict in the performance of every obligation, 


written and moral; the soul of honor in the | 


affairs great and small of every-day life, and 
yet deficient in this one respect—according 
to the opinion of English and Americans. 
Outside of his legitimate occupation, the 
American seems to find sufficient outlet in 
billiards, horses, card-playing, politics, agri- 
culture, Christian and charitable associations. 
As a rule, the Gaul devotes his leisure time 
to the gentle sex. ‘The American is a much 
better husband, but not as good a lover. He 
would feel himself bored to pass as much of 


| human depravity. 


The Frenchman may be | 





his time in the society of women ag 
the Gaul does. When the Ameri- 
can husband does not find happi- 
ness with his wife, he does not 
therefore seek it in the society of 
some other woman ; this is precisely 
what the Gaul does. When matri- 
monial bonds are thrown around 
him, he seems to lose his tender 
assiduity, and seek other recreation 
and amusement, and the door is 
thus thrown open to the Lovelace 
who is always watching for an op- 
portunity. ‘There is another reason 
for the more complete harmony in 
the marriage relation in America ; 
the union is generally founded on 
mutual affection, whilst in France 
other considerations prevail in the 
selection of life-partners. ‘There is 
often inequality in taste, age and 
habits. This is the case with the 
Coquardeaus. Monsieur is middle- 
aged and staid, Madame is young 
and coquettish. 
One laughs at the trials of Co- 
quardeau as revealed in the series 
1» of drawings, but with the mirth there 
is latent sympathy. The pathos 
of expression in the face of this mar- 
tyr to conjugal infelicity, at times, is really 
touching. One is persuaded that the artist 
felt it too, but that his fidelity to nature 


| would not permit him to show it—that any 


manifestation of a gushing kind would have 
been incompatible with the character of the 
impassible, earthly-recording-angel in which 


| he always appeared. 


Hogarth was a moralist who showed the 


| progress of vice in the seven capital sins to 


the infamous end. Gavarni never preached, 
he related without comment ; no virtuous in- 
dignation—no declamation on the subject of 
Hogarth cut deeper into 
vice, according to his Saxon nature and great- 
er genius ; his mirthfulness is ever garnished 
with a moral. There was more of the Fi- 
garo in Gavarni—light, lithesome, essentially 
French. He was modern to the bone; 
there was no Athens, no Rome for him, with 


| Herculean forms and eternal Greek profile. 


He came at a time when his public, surfeited 
with unchanging classics, began to ask if 
there was not also something worthy of por- 
trayal in modern French nature. He kept 
completely out of the classic field ; he un- 
derstood the situation, and saw that there 
were many niches which could not be filled 
by Dying Gladiators and Milo Venuses, and 
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he resolutely set to work. ‘There is analogy | A modest-looking little girl is sitting on 


between him and Goya, the Spanish painter. 
Goya, with his pencil, wrote the history of 
the time in his monks, toreros, aficionadas, 
manolas and duchesses; but his imitation 
of Rembrandt light and shadow often ob- 
scured his subject ; besides, he was fanatic, 


and this to some extent confused his judg- | 


ment. 

Gavarni, morally, was a representative man 
—neither better nor worse than his country- 
men ; free from passion, prejudice, bigotry ; 


| 


the sofa with a diffident young gentleman, to 
whom she observes, 

* Aunt Amelia says you are good-lookin’— 
and it’s a pity you're so stoopid !” 

A man with a turn-up nose, hat in hand, 
is standing in the corridor, with an air of of- 
fended dignity, while an urchin is bawling 


| through the door, 


his artistic eye saw men and things as they | 
| alongside of him pulling up her stockings, who 


were. Thus, unhampered, he struck into 
that mine—Parisian life—and found gold. 

The amount of work which he performed 
is something extraordinary; the journals, 
books, illustrated publications and reviews of 
his day are full of it. One publisher has col 
lected four volumes of his drawings, com- 
prising, Les Lorettes, La Vie de Jeune 
Homme, Les Etudiants, Le Carnaval, Les 
Débardeurs, Les Actrices, Les Fourberies 
des Femmes, Paris le Matin, Paris le Soir, 
Les Enfants Terribles, and others. Another 
publisher has collected eight volumes more, 
and Théophile Gautier (an authority in art) 
estimates that his work, if put together, would 
fill thirty volumes. 





The enfant terrible was of course known | 


before Gavarni took up his pencil to describe 
him, but the philosopher of the crayon threw 
anew and stronger light on the imp. Sir 


Thomas Lawrence and others like him would | 


have us believe that this little piece of pink 
and white flesh and flaxen curls is an inno- 
cent cherub. Gavarni was not caught in such 
a net. 

An American statesman once said that 
children should be put under a barrel until 
they reach the age of discretion. Gavarni 
put them under glass, where all the world 
could see them in their acts of naughtiness— 
under protest, naturally, of all good and af- 
fectionate mothers. 

An old gentleman (perhaps a rich bachelor 
uncle) makes a visit to mamma, and the child 
is present, Chucking the little thing under 
the chin, he says, 

“Little Cherub, I have brought you a 
bonbon ; I will give it to you when I go 
away.” 

“Well, Mosieu, dive it to me now and dé 
away.” 

The effect on mamma may be imagined. 

A visitor is with the terrible child, who 
suddenly asks him : 

_ “ Who was it set the river on fire, Mon- 
Sieur ?—because papa says it wasn’t you!” 





“Mamma, it is Mosieu—you know ? the 
man with that nose.” 

A thin-legged gentleman, whose face wears 
an astonished expression, has a little girl 


says, 

** Mosieu Belassis,, it isn’t me that has pipe- 
stem legs!” 

A sentimental young gentleman is. sit- 
ting alongside of a little girl Who is eating nuts 
which he has given her. She asks, “ ‘The 
rose that you gave sister? Ah, yes, yes— 
that you almost broke your neck to reach?” 
Well, my cousin Anatole tied it to the tail 
of the ass; sister laughed ever so much! 
Have you got any more nuts?” 

There are others on the same subject— 
some of a character that do not find favor in 
the sight of stern moralists like ourselves. 
Words give but a faint idea of Gavarni’s Ter- 
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rible Child,—-the drawings themselves must 
be consulted. 

Gavarni also gives the foibles of the Parents 
Terribles—those who are always relating the 
extraordinary acts of their wonderful children 
to some wearied listener whose efforts to keep 
from yawning are apparent to any one save 
the doting mamma and papa ; also those who 
are always destroying the illusions of youth to 
fit them for usefulness in a practical world. 

In the Fourberies des Femmes, there is a 
sketch of a modest, well-dressed young gen- 
tleman, in the doorway of a somewhat di- 
lapidated house, who ventures to ask an 
ignoble-looking concierge, 

“Madame de Saint Aiglemont, s'il vous 
plait?” 

“C’est ici, Mosieu,” she answers, and 
then bawls to the upper regions, ‘‘ Ma’me Chi- 
fet! on te demande.” 

Madame Chifet has evidently been to a 
mask-ball and donned an aristocratic name as 
a means of conquest ; the tutoiement shows 
the familiar footing of the inmates toward each 
other. ‘The effect is the most comic of the 
series. 

The square, angular truth cannot be em- 
ployed on all occasions in French society— 
nor in any other, and certain phrases are 
used which mean something else than what 
they bear on their face. When aman who 
has known you a few days avers that his 
greatest happiness would be to render him- 
self useful to you, it is simply his fashion of 
saying, How do youdo? Ifinadrawing-room 
a Gaul is asked his opinion of a dull book 
written by one of his best friends, he answers, 
* C’est un livre fort bien écrit,” and every one 
understands by this polite response that the 
work belongs to the yawn-literature. When, 
in speaking of a young woman, he says, 
“C’est une jeune fille bien faite,” her want of 
beauty is at once recognized ; but when he 
affirms that she possesses “un charmant ca- 
ractére,” it may be taken for granted that she 
is positively ugly. When, in speaking of a 
man, he says that he does not possess a mind 
“trés vif,” but, in compensation, is “ plein de 
bon sens,” this means that he is completely 
stupid. ‘This gives play and finesse to con- 
versation, and makes things smooth all round. 

Gavarni left a series of designs on these 
phrases which do not mean what they say, 
called Traductions en langue vulgaire. One 
of these shows a well-to-do middle-aged man, 
leaning back in his chair at ease, while a young 
woman says to him, with marked enthusiasm : 
“Yes, my dear baron, independence is cer 
tainly a precious thing! but do you not find 





that there are moments in life when the heart 
experiences a vague need of intimate emotion 
which the vain pleasures of this world never 
satisfy?” Translation: he offers her stock 
with a fine dividend, cheap—but she would 
sooner take him. Ina word, she prefers a 
husband as an investment, but the stock-job- 
ber does not appear to share her opinion. 

Les Invalides de l’ Amour is a collection of 
old bachelors from fifty to seventy years. In 
these old beaux, retired from service, he 
shows old age to be full of ingratitude to the 
celibate. ‘They are all unhappy, their only 
pleasant moments being when they live over 
again the successes of their younger days. 
Amongst them there is the involuntary bache- 
lor soured by some cruel Anastasie who ad- 
hered to the fatal no; the fat man tightly 
laced, thin straggling hairs drawn carefully 
over his bald head, elaborately dressed, who 
still thinks himself capable of disturbing wo- 
man’s, peace of mind ; the disappointed, who 
is just making the discovery that love and 
teeth are leaving him at the same time ; the 
remains of a handsome man sitting dejectedly 
in a chair of the Luxembourg who was known 
in his day of triumph as the “bel Arthur ;” 
one who has turned woman-hater, and calls 
our Joy-and-consolation, serpents; another, 
unmitigatedly ugly, relating his conquests to 
hearers who are skeptical, when he adds, 
“ C'est égal, they used to call me the gay de- 
ceiver.” 

The contemplation of these sketches ought 
to be an incentive to marriage. If these an- 
cient wall-flowers had to do life over again, 
they would of course be the center of a fami- 
ly group, loving and loved of each member 
of it. They thought bachelorhood was jolly 
when they ‘were young and vigorous, but 
when old age came creeping on with lumba- 
go, they discovered that they were very much 
alone, and that the man of family was espe- 
cially blessed. 

Ah, what wonderful reforms they would 
work, if they had it to do again! This is the 
daily burden of their speech, which they go 
on repeating as if its utterance were going to 
soften the situation. 

Since the death of Gavarni—hardly a 
score of years back—Cham endeavors to 
take his place, but in ability, between him 
and Gavarni there is the distance which 
separates Hogarth from Leech. Cham is 
properly a caricaturist. His work exhibits 
variety, sprightliness, verve, but is too extrav- 
agant. His resources are not equal to the 
great amount of work which he does, and 
much of it is weak. Were he to do less, 
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“LOOK OUT FOR YOUR CHICKENS !” 


it would doubtless improve him. His designs 
generally are rough, uncouth productions in 


| 
| 
| 


comparison with the highly-finished work of | 


Gavarni, and yet there are probably not 
more lines in one than the other. 

Cham leads the delineators and caricatu- 
rists of France at this time. 
over the others is g:nerally conceded ; but 
some, like Gill, Grévin, Stop, are rearly on a 
level with him. Randon is an artist who de- 
votes himself to military caricatures, of which 
the execution is ordinary and the idea some- 
times good. One of them shows two com- 
mon soldiers in shirt-sleeves, about lifting a 
low, burdened hand-cart ; the one in the front 
shafts, with his back to him behind, asks, 

“ Are you ready, mon cher baron ?” 


His superiority | 
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“At your service, 
mon cher vicomte.”’ 

This elegant 
speech, in such con- 
trast to their appear- 
ance and occupation, 
produces a fair comic 
effect. 

There are many of 
Grévin’s countrymen 
who place him ahead 
of Cham in talent. 
He certainly pos- 
sesses more grace and 
refinement, both in 
handling and choice 
of subject. But there 
is a comic vein in 
Cham which has pop- 
ularized him more 
than anything else; 
as shown, for in- 
stance, in his develop- 
ment of the character 
of Joseph  Prud- 
homme. 

The illustrations of 
the Vie Parisienne—a 
weekly _ publication 
devoted to fashion- 
able women, gandins, 
and the upper strata 
of the demi-monde— 
are sometimes good, 
but generally lack 
strength and _ bold- 
ness, from too much 
finesse and dandy- 
ism; a man cannot 
help entertaining a 
contempt for the re- 
presentative of his 

sex as there portrayed,—the tiny-booted, 
gloved a trois boutons, delicate moustached, 
effeminate creature, lolling about boudoirs 
like a lap-dog. After looking at these men 
without virility, it is a relief for the eye to 
rest upon a bluff English fox-hunter, or even 
a stout Auvergnat. 

The man of the Vie Parisienne is just from 
the hands of his tailor. Everything he wears 
is in the last vogue. It ireats the woman in 
the same way, which is less objectionable— 
its illustrations of her generally serving as 
fashion-plates. It idealizes, except in repre- 
senting the Man in Blouse, when it becomes 
to the last degree realistic. From the 
heights of its finical dilettanteism it looks 
down on him, and makes a forbidding por- 
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trait whenever he is represented. Gustave 
Doré can hardly be comprised in the Pari 
sian gallery of delineators. His talent is of 
a higher order; he ranks amongst the 
painters. His illustrated Bible, Don Quix- 
ote, and other books, the world is familiar 
with. ‘The delineators previously mentioned 
offer few or no points of comparison with 
those of Doré. It would be like comparing 
a tragedian with comedians ; whatever humor 
he has shown is of a grotesque character, 
different from that of Gavarni and the others. 

The drawing in Doré’s designs is oc- 
casionally faulty, but he is pretty sure of his 
wonderful effects, although they are some- 
what monotonous. His severest critics aver 
that the secret of these effects is a trick, and 
that it is not true art—albeit none have suc- 
ceeded in doing the trick as he does it. In 
his straining after the sublime, he occasion- 


ally overreaches himself and produces some- | 


thing bordering on the burlesque; this is 
also a vulnerable point which draws the fire 
of critics. 

The historian of the French of the nine- 
teenth century will possess much greater ad- 
vantages than his predecessors. With ex- 
panded, every-hour literature, these delinea- 
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tions of daily, actual, routine life will 
throw a stream of light into the most remote 
corners. The Gavarni Collection alone fur- 
nishes an approximate picture of the nation 
during the present age. In it are caught the 
salient traits of French character ; courtesy 
without servility, gastronomy without glut- 
tony, wine-drinking without drunkenness, 
gayety without roistering—no knocking down 
of policemen and wrenching of door-bells for 
amusement ; liveliness without buffoonery ; 
politeness the key-stone in the social arch, 
and from it, naturally, polish, vivacity, and a 
desire to be serviceable ; mercurial and in- 
constant in what concerns the heart, measur- 
ed and orderly in the affairs of material life ; 
fond of theatrical effects—acting as if on ex- 
hibition throughout life ; and, from our point 
of view, lacking in simplicity and religious 
faith ; these are some of the principal fea- 
tures of Gavarni’s typical Frenchman, and 
around them are grouped those minor ones 
always found in their neighborhood. Gavar- 
ni may be regarded, in an artistic sense, as 
one of the most complete representative men 
of his day, for in him were reflected the 
manners, customs, vices and virtues of the 
French nation. 
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Up to the commencement of the present 
century, no colony was more loyal to its 
mother country than Cuba to Spain, and the 
Spanish residents and Creoles vied with each 
other in patriotism and allegiance. 

The political changes that occurred in Spain 
in the years 1812 and 1820 were followed by 
corresponding changes in the Island, and lib- 
erties unsurpassed under the most complete 


democracy were granted to the people, ac- | 


customed to the absolute sway of their rul- 


ers, and influenced by that debased public | 


sentiment which is its usual concomitant. A 
degree of lawlessness and disorder naturally 
followed, and, when the reaction came, they 
were made the pretext for inflicting upon 
them a military despotism which has contin- 
ued for more than forty-five years. 

By royal order of May 28, 1825, Cuba 
was placed under martial law—the Captain- 
General being invested with the power grant- 
ed to the governors of besieged towns, and 
this power has been continued up to the pres 








ent. Doubtless this was at first intended to 
be only temporary, and for the purpose of 
controlling certain alleged servile insurrec- 
tions existing or threatening; but with the 
loss of her colonies upon the American con- 
tinent and her constantly accumulating needs, 
Spain each year turned more eagerly to the 
rapidly developing resources of Cuba, and 
naturally realized the convenience of one-man 
power in drawing them into her coffers. 

At this time (1825) the Island was in a 
most flourishing condition. The Count de 
Villanueva was at the head of the treasury, 
and we have proof of the high esteem in 
which he was held by the people. We refer 
to his administration because under it com- 
menced that series of encroachments on the 
rights of the people which ultimately result- 
ed in the despotism of to-day. A man hon- 
est and capable, having in view the good of 
both the mother country and the colony, he 
acquired such popularity that he presumed 
to tax the rapidly increasing products of 
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agriculture without the consent of those af- 
fected, and so many were the abuses he re- 
formed that the planters willingly submitted. 
Thus he was enabled to draw abundant sup 
plies from the Island for Spain, thereby es- 
tablishing two precedents, viz., taxation with- 
out representation, and contributions to the 
finances of the home country from the treas- 
ury of the colony, which measures, carried 
out by subsequent and more exacting offi- 
cials, have caused nearly all the troubles 
which have since affected Cuba. 

After the royal order of 1825, the Span- 
iards began to entertain the idea that a dif- 
ference existed between their political rights 
and those of the Cubans. They came to 
look upon the Island as their own by right of 
conquest, and upon the Creoles as their sub- 
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only were the Cubans thus deprived of every 
honorable position, but they were systemati- 


| cally encouraged in every frivolous, licentious, 


| and debasing pleasure. 


As the cannibals in 
fable fed their victims with a noxious herb, 
which destroyed their reason and led them 
to eat like mere beasts, and so become fitter 
subjects for the spit, so the Spanish govern 
ment provided for the natives of Cuba all of 
those light and degrading pleasures, the ef 
fect of which is to destroy every manly senti 
ment and render them fit subjects for tyran- 
ny and oppression. 

This policy would doubtless have been ef- 
fective had it not been for the proximity of 
the Great Republic. Notwithstanding the 
restrictions of the government, Cubans 
could not be kept at home. The more intel- 





THE MORO 
jects. The government, too, acted in this | 
spirit. The Cubans were denied all repre- 


sentation in the Cortes ; and although it had 
been promised that they should be governed 
by special laws, these laws were never enact- 
ed, and they were left to the tender mercies 
of the Captain-General acting under instruc- 
tions from the Spanish ministry. With care- 
ful malignity every Cuban was shut out from 
all but the most subordinate official positions, 
and even these were watched with a most 
jealous eye, and soon made vacant if any ca- 
pacity likely to become dangerous was dis- 
played by the incumbent. As the result, Cu- 
ba swarmed with employés from Spain, who 
filled every position under government of 
whatsoever character, from the Captain-Gen- 
eral in his double capacity of civil and mili- 
tary ruler to the merest tide-waiter. And not 


| 
| 
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ligent and wealthy among them were in the 
habit of passing a portion of the year in the 
United States, and sending their sons to be 
educated there, and so they became acquaint- 
ed with the habits and modes of thought of 
a great and free people. They soon learned 
to comprehend the policy of the Spanish 
government and their own debased condi- 
tion, and this leaven spreading through the 
Island gradually excited a bitter feeling 
against Spain and a longing to be free from 
her rule. Cubans began to say, “ We are 
Americans, not Europeans,” and to long for 
the day when the natural right of self-govern- 
ment should be accorded to them. 

But the system under which they had so 
long lived had prevented the development of 
practical qualities among them; they knew 
little of adapting means to ends, and the re- 
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sult was that the few efforts made for inde- 
pendence were quickly suppressed. The 
feeling of antagonism to Spain continued to 
increase until few Cubans remained loyal 
at heart to Spain, and instead of loyalty there 
had grown up a bitter, burning hatred, a ha- 
tred so intense as to prevent sensible practi- 
cal action. Of this passion the insurrection 
In its inception 


of Yara was the offspring. 
it was regarded as scarce worthy of a para- 


graph in the newspaper. It was styled “an 
outbreak of a few misguided men,” and in- 
deed it seemed little more. A successful rev- 
olution based upon liberal ideas had just oc- 
curred in Spain. Everything that the prov- 
inces—of which Cuba was declared one— 
could ask had been granted; the Cubans 
were without arms, there was little more or- 
ganization among them than what resulted 
from a community of hatred, and they were 
divided upon the question of the proper time 
to strike. Certainly, then, nothing could 
promise less chance of success than an out- 
break under such circumstances. 

A correct appreciation of the situation and 
the combatants at its inception requires a 
glance at the Spanish Revolution of 1868, as it 
was regarded by the Cubans. In the revolu- 
tion and its promises of reforms Cuba had no 
faith whatever. Spain had been for years di 
vided into a number of political parties, the 
Absolutist and Conservative parties, between 
which there was a fine line of distinction and 
whose names denote their character; the 
Union Liberal party, composed principally of 


generals and other high officials, civil and 
] 


cals in the full acceptance of that term. 
Among these there was a constant struggle 
for place and power, and the changes in the 
political administration were as numerous 
and varied as those of a kaleidoscope, and 
among them all, Cuba suffered. True, each 
one signalized its advent to position by prom- 
ising her reforms, but it was well understood 
that without a radical change in her political 
and economic administration, Spain could 
not afford to grant those reforms to Cuba 
which she had a right to demand. Cuba had 


| become the chief prop of Spanish nationality, 
| enabling her to maintain her position among 





the nations. 

Notwithstanding the disastrous results of 
their efforts, the most important of which was 
the Lopez affair in 1851, the Cubans continued 
to conspire, awaiting a favorable opportunity 
for an outbreak. The right of public meet- 
ing was under the law denied them, and there- 
fore advantage was taken of the order of Free- 
masonry (which in defiance of the authorities 
had been established in the Island, and which 
held its sessions secretly) to prepare the way 
for the projected revolution. The Central 
Junta—as it was styled—was in Havana, and 
lodges existed in St Jago de Cuba, Sancti 
Spiritus, Puerto Principe, and a number of 
smaller places. 

In 1867 the Spanish government institu- 
ted a new and onerous system of taxation, 
which created so great dissatisfaction among 
both Cubans and Spaniards in the central 
and eastern departments, that some of the 
more sanguine revolutionary leaders believed 
that a combination could be formed between 
the two classes, by which the representatives 
of Spain could be easily driven out and the 
autonomy established. Among these were 
Carlos Manuel Cespedes and Francisco 
Aguilera, residing in Bayamo, who in June, 
1868, wrote to the Junta in Puerto Principe 
announcing their determination to inaugurate 
the revolution on the day of St. James, 
the 25th of July. In reply the Junta insisted 
that the outbreak be postponed for one 
year, to which Cespedes, after making certain 
conditions, consented. Matters were how- 
ever precipitated by the march of events. 
The government became aware that con- 
spiracies existed, and:that the native Cubans 
throughout the Island were being instructed 
in military drill, and began to take measures 
accordingly. At the same time numerous 
letters were received from prominent Creoles, 
temporarily residing in the Peninsula, an- 


military ; the Progressists, who were the true | nouncing the near approach of the revolution 
liberals, and the Democrats, who were radi- | there, and exhorting their brothers at home 
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to take advantage of the opportunity to throw | 
| Europe,—to whom the French Revolution, 


off the Spanish yoke. 


The governor of Bayamo was on terms | 
of great personal intimacy with Cespedes | 


and Aguilera, and upon receipt of an order 
from Havana for their arrest, privately 
notified them of the fact before taking any 
action in the premises. 
after, on the roth of October, Cespedes col- 


Immediately there- | 


lected together some two hundred of his | 
followers and took possession of the small | 


village of Yara, proclaiming the Republic. 
He freed his slaves at 
to the various 


and sent out messengers 


once, as did his | 
constant companion and coadjutor Aguilera, | 


the fierce, impracticable Red-Republicans of 


with all its accompanying horrors, is a sacred 
memory,—and had become imbued with the 
spirit of these men, who have no religion but 
what is embodied in the elevation of the 
people; who laugh when you say “this 
people cannot govern themselves,” and ask, 
“To whom then has the good God given the 
right to govern, and where is the record of 
his will ? ’—who believe that the end justifies 
the means, and who allow nothing that is 
called crime to stand in the way of a great 
purpose. With the news of the coming re- 


| volution in Spain, and a knowledge of the 


lodges, exhorting the members to rally to | 


his standard. 
head of two thousand men, a motley crowd 
armed with rifles, machetes, fowling-pieces, 
muskets of a past age, and other antiquated 


He soon found himself at the | 


projected outbreak in the Island, these 
young men held meetings of their so-called 


| Philharmonic Society in the city of Puerto 


arms, and yet as fierce and determined a | 


band of warriors as ever shouted the battle- 
cry of Freedom. He quickly advanced on 


Bayamo, which place was garrisoned by only 
a few Spanish soldiers, and the town sur- 
rendering without resistance, he established 
there his capital and provisional government. 
it is perhaps needless to add that his friend 
the governor was treated with every consider- 


ation. 

There were at this time residing in Puerto 
Principe, the capital of the central depart- 
ment, a large number of young men, sons of 
wealthy families, highly educated and trav- 
eled, accustomed to all athletic exercises, 
magnificent horsemen, expert swordsmen, 
and “dead shots” either with the pistol or 
rifle. These had encountered in their travels 


| moment 


Principe,—with scarce an attempt at con- 
cealment,—in which the great mass eagerly 
urged an immediate resort to the field. The 
seemed especially favorable. It 


| was confidently announced that the Junta of 





Habana had completed a plan for securing 
the autonomy of the Island, backed by 
Spanish bayonets. It was argued that the 
revolution would prove neither difficult nor 
dangerous, and that its accomplishment 
would be the work of not more than fifteen 
days ; that the few troops in the Island only 
desired a release from service, and that, 
owing to the disturbed condition of affairs in 
Spain, no more could be sent; that the 
resident Spaniards devoted to industrial pur- 
suits would make no resistance as long as 
their persons and property were respected ; 
that the countenance, and, if necessary, the 
material aid of the United States would be 
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given to the cause, and that a fleet of priva- 
teers, monitors, and other first-class war- 
vessels, under the Peruvian and Chilian 
flags, would sweep the Spanish navy out of 
existence and destroy Spanish commerce. 
The timid ones, who dreaded emancipation 
and its effects on the agricultural interests, 
were quieted! by the assurance that stringent 
vagabond laws would still retain the freed 
men upon the estates as laborers. 

The voices of those who urged a postpone- 
ment of the outbreak until they were better 
prepared were unheeded in the whirl of 
excitement. Messengers from Cespedes be- 
gan to arrive, bringing news of continued 
successes, which added to the enthusiasm, and 
soon the Camagueyans—as the natives of 
Puerto Principe are called—began to leave 
the city in groups, and with scarce any pre- 
concert of action found themselves in the 
field and in opposition to the government. 
They took possession of the line of railroad 
with a view of capturing certain arms which— 
as they were notified from Havana—had 
been sent by the government to the depart- 
ment; and afterwards, by strategy, succeeded 
in getting all the locomotives into their hands. 

Like wild-fire the revolution spread through 
the eastern and central departments. The 
stand 


petty Spanish garrisons could not 
before the fierce energy of the patriots, and 
were driven to the coast, or huddled together 
in a few interior towns, with the enemy all 
around them, and on the ist of January, 
1869, the Cubans held possession of more 


than one-half the Island, with numerous 
small cities such as Bayamo, Guaimaro, 
Sibanici’ Cascorro, and others. ‘Then was 
realized the fatal want of preparation. The 


revolutionists were without arms requisite 
to capture the sea-port towns, and to hold 
them against the formidable war-vessels of 
Spain, and so were compelled to be content 
with the advantages gained, and—to wait. 

At the time of the revolution in Spain in 
1868 and the subsequent outbreak in Cuba, 
General Lersundi, a life long supporter of the 
Bourbons, was Captain-General at Havana. 
Though opposed to the Spanish revolution, 
he rightly considered it his first duty to 
preserve the Island to Spain, and he adopt- 
ed the best measures in his power for the 
accomplishment of that end. There were at 
the time but ten thousand troops scattered 
over the Island, and these, without the aid of 
the navy, could not have held the fortified 
towns on the coast for a day. Indeed it may 
fairly be stated, that had the Cubans been at 
all prepared for the struggle upon which they 
had entered, and been guided by compe- 
tent leaders, they could easily have seized 
the fortifications defending the various cities, 
and obtained such advantages as would have 
enabled them to dictate terms to the govern- 
ment. The number of able-bodied Spaniards 
residing in the Island was not far from 200,- 
000, who, though engaged in the various 
branches of industry and intent on accumu- 
lating property, were intensely patriotic to 
the mother country. 

Lersundi, with a quick appreciation of the 
dangers before him, realizing that in the un- 
settled condition of Spain he could not ex- 





pect immediate aid from her, immediately 
organized these Spaniards into battalions and 
armed them with the most approved weapons. 
| In a few weeks the Cubans found themselves 
_confronted by a large and well-appointed 
army, which, though it might not be eager to 
| take the field against them, could hold the 
cities and fortifications for the government. 
These Spanish volunteers of Cuba, though 
they have acquired a reputation by no means 
enviable, are as fine a body of citizen soldiery 
as can be found in any country. Their 
hatred toward the Cubans at the commence- 
ment of the insurrection was intense, incited 
not only by political antagonism, but also by 
the contemptuous treatment they habitually 
received prior to the outbreak. For the 
most part of very humble origin, a hard- 
working, thrifty race, they were socially 
looked down upon by the Creoles with much 
the same hauteur with which the Cavalier re- 
garded the Roundheads. 
The course pursued by the volunteers dur- 
ing the first months of the insurrection and 





of their organization forced many of the more 
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prominent Cubans, who were desirous of 


maintaining their allegiance to Spain, into the 


ranks of the insurgents. At the breaking 
out of the insurrection, the great majority of 
the leading Creoles in Havana were in favor 
of accepting such reforms as would remedy 
their grievances, and of continuing under the 
flag of Spain. All the reforms demanded 
were readily promised, but, in view of the 
many promises theretofore made and broken, 
some guarantee was demanded. 
the peculiar condition of Spain and the Island, 
was difficult, and yet it is probable that an 
arrangement of this sort might have been 
made, and Cubans of great prominence and 
influence would have used their endeavors for 
peace, had it not been for the efforts of those 
who occasioned the outbreak of Yara, who de- 
termined to make such a breach between the 


natives and Spaniards in the capital of the | 


Island that any reconciliation should be im- 
possible. To this end a series of dramatic 
performances were instituted at the Villanu- 
eva Theater, in which the Spaniards and the 
Spanish flag were grossly insulted. 
and second of these, which took place-on the 
evenings of the zoth and 21st of January, 
1869, passed off without any disturbance ; but 
the volunteers, who had just been organized 


third be attempted. On the evening of the 


This, under | 
| sistance of their brothers in the field. 


The first | 
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22d, soon after nightfall, 
large numbers of them 
secreted themselves in the 
ditch fronting the old wall 
near the Theater building. 
One of their number en- 
tered the saloon, with in- 
structions to fire his pistol 
as a signal the moment a 
treasonable word was utter- 
ed. Scarce had the play be- 
gun when the sound of the 
explosion floated out on the 
tropical night, and an armed 
mob of more than two hun- 
dred men, maddened with 
bigotry and rage, poured in 
volley after volley upon the 
hapless audience. In vain 
Spanish officers, who were 
present, tried to control the 
enraged assassins ; the piti- 
less fire continued, and the 
young and the lovely, men 
and women, fell dead or 
grievously wounded, until an 
opening was made through 
the side of the frail building 
and the people were enabled to disperse. 
After this a veritable reign of terror com- 
menced ; other buildings were fired into by 
volunteers as they marched along the streets ; 
assassinations became alarmingly frequent, 
and rumors of a contemplated massacre of 
every native became current. As the result, 
a general exodus of Cubans to the United 
States took place, particularly of the more 
prominent, who were thus driven into rebel- 
lion against the government and to the as- 


While the volunteer organizations referred 
to were formed for the especial purpose of 
protecting the cities, others were organized 
and mobilized for service in the field. Join- 
ed to these were a few hundred troops, mak- 
ing a force in all of 2,200 men, which were 
under command of Count Valmaseda, then 
the second officer in the colonial govern- 
ment, called Segundo Cabo. 

Aware that many of the Cuban leaders in 
the field were opposed to initiating a war at 


| present against the government, Valmaseda 


again tendered the reforms. A meeting was 
held at Las Minas, on the line of railroad be- 
tween Puerto Principe and Nuevitas, to con- 
sider his proposition, but after an exciting 


| discussion the assembly declared itself for 
and armed, determined to interfere should a 


war. 
So anxious was the Spanish government 
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at this time to avoid the insurrection and to 
bring about a compromise, that another and 
more important step towards conciliation was 
soon after made. On the fourth of January, 
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1869, there arrived in Havana Sefior Don | 


Domingo Dulce y Garay, Marquis of Cas- 
tellflorite, sent out by the provisional govern- 
ment of Spain to supersede Lersundi as Cap- 
tain-General. As he had occupied this po- 


sition in previous years and was very popular | 


with the Cubans, he arrived in the full con- 
viction that his presence would restore peace. 


He at once issued an amnesty proclamation | 
releasing all offenders against the national | 


integrity, and giving the insurgents without 
exception forty days in which to lay down 
their arms. He granted the right of meeting, 
the freedom of the press,—only restricting 
discussions on the slavery question and on 
religion, as dangerous to society under the 
then existing state of affairs,—and sent a com- 
mission composed chiefly of Cubans to con- 
fer with the insurgent leaders and tender the 
olive branch. Among the more prominent 


leaders of this commission were Sefior Don 
José de Armas y Cespedes, a well-known 
journalist and nephew of the Cuban presi- | 
dent, Don Hortensio Tamayo, and Ramon 
Rodriguez Correa, and by them the negotia- 


tions were principally conducted. The com- 
missioners were carried by a Spanish war-ves- 
sel to the larger cities on the coast, from 
whence they went to the interior and held 
conferences with Cespedes and all of the pro- 
minent insurrectionary chiefs. They found 
among them and among the people such an 
intensity of enthusiasm in favor of a war of 
independence that their efforts to control or 
check it proved abortive. Indeed, it was 
more than whispered that these efforts were 
not very strenuous, and that the influence of 
at least a portion of the commission was for 
war rather than peace. Color was given to 
this suspicion by the fact that certain of its 
members were furnished their passports to 
leave the Island immediately on their return 
to Havana, and Dulce openly declared that 
he had been deceived. In response to the 
commissioners Cespedes stated that he would 
enter into no negotiations whatever save with 
a duly authorized and publicly acknowledged 
agent of the government, as he could depend 
on no terms agreed upon or upon any immu- 
nity to himself and followers save through 
such a one, and so the matter ended. The 
Spanish residents meanwhile looked on in 
moody silence, hating the Spaniard who 
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offenders who had been released regarded 
the action of the government as a sign of 
weakness and continued to conspire. The 
amnesty was despised and rejected, and so 
the forty days passed away. 

It was during these days that terror, agita- 
tion, and gloom hung like a thick cloud over 
Havana. The enmity between the native 
and Spanish population was deadly. The 
volunteers, whether on duty or otherwise, pa- 
raded the streets arms in hand, and were not 
slow to use them. Some of the worst among 
them, and these not a few, maddened with 
drink, compelled every passenger on the street 
to cry Viva Espafa / on pain of death. The 
Cuban residents, deprived of their arms, save 
such as they could retain secretly, wreaked 
vengeance on their oppressors frém_hiding- 
places, and nightly the streets were stained 
with blood. Men were shot dead for refusing 
or hesitating to utter a cry in favor of the 
national integrity. Women were horribly 
maltreated for wearing a ribbon whose color 
indicated a sympathy for the insurgent cause, 
or allowing the hair to fall over the back, 
called by the Spaniards “a la Cespedes.” 
The authorities were powerless. Dulce issued 
a proclamation calling on the citizens to 
maintain order, but in vain. The few regu- 
lars in the city, the sailors and marines, were 
stationed in different localities, but to no 
purpose, as they had become imbued with 
the same spirit that affected the volunteers. 


| Large numbers of people appeared at the 


various consulates seeking protection, and 


| vehicles of every description loaded with 


would make any compromise with their | 
| ward the wharf, sent by people only anxious 


enemies and hopeless of peace. The political 


baggage and furniture were seen moving to- 





to escape from a city apparently given over to 
destruction. The mass of the Cubans who 
could get away abandoned the city and fled 
to the United States. 

After the term of amnesty, Dulce, though 
sickened and disheartened at the result of his 
policy of conciliation, could not give it over 
entirely. The liberties granted were with- 


drawn, however; and by a few instances of | 
severity, by sending a number of conspirators | 
to the garrote, and by banishing to Fernando | 
Po some three hundred Cubans of wealth and | 


influence who were known to be in sympa- 
thy with the insurrection, he endeavored to 


obtain the good-will of the Spanish residents ; | 
to no purpose, however, and on the 2d of 


June the volunteers, who had all the power 
in their hands, compelled him to turn over 
the command to his second officer, and imme- 
diately afterward he sailed for Spain. With 
the withdrawal of Dulce ended that policy 
of conciliation by means of which Spain had 
fondly hoped to restore peace to her revolted 
colony, and to avoid the immense drain upon 
her already depleted treasury which a war 
must necessarily involve. 

After his unsuccessful attempt at compro- 
mise, Gen. Valmaseda started with his entire 
force for Nuevitas, and then commenced the 
first real fighting of the war. The Cubans, 
though far outnumbering his forces, were not | 
provided with the requisite arms and ammuni- | 
tion to offer him battle, and so contented | 
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themselves with hovering near his column 
and firing upon it from the woods, the cane- 
fields, and every locality which afforded con- 
cealment and protection. So effective was 
this mode of operation that the General was 
compelled to abandon his road and turn off 
to San Miguel, a small village upon the Bay 
of Baga, a short distance from his original 
destination. Here he rested and recruited 
his shattered battalions, and having obtained 
the requisite supplies, started on his march 
through the chief insurrectionary district, with 
Bayamo for his objective point. He passed 
through and partially destroyed Guaimaro and 
Sibanict. Harassed all the way, and after 
a hard-fought battle on the banks of the river 
Cauto, he reached his destination to find the 
city abandoned by Cespedes and burned. The 
Cubans closed in behind him as he passed 
through the country, and his march resulted in 
no advantage to the government. 

In April, 1869, the Cuban headquarters 
were established at Guaimaro. A house of 
representatives was convened and a regular 
government established with the following 
officers : President, Carlos Manuel Cespedes ; 
vice-president, Francisco Aguilera (who also 
held the position of secretary of state and 
war); assistant secretary of war, Pedro Fig- 
uerdo ; commander-in-chief of all the forces, 
Manuel Quesada. A constitution modeled 
after that of the United States was adopted. 

Certainly there was never a more curious 
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assembly than was now gathered in Guaima- 
ro and around the republican court. There 
were dloctors and lawyers, editors and school- 
teachers, photographers and dentists (pho- 
tography and dentistry being professions 
the Cubans nfost affect), and great numbers 
of the class known as gentlemen. 
these people were filled with visionary ideas 
of an Acadia about to be inaugurated in their 
beautiful island. Peace, prosperity, and unal- 
loyed bliss should be the portion of all the 
people. 
greater part of self-constituted representatives 
from various parts of the Island, had little 
idea of the dignities or proprieties of their po- 
sition. 
is in Guaimaro, and so the congressmen met 
on a shady balcony, some of them seated on 
logs of wood for want of chairs, wearing their 
hats, rolling and smoking the inevitable ciga- 
rette, and occasionally strolling out for a mild 
beverage. Listless in manner, but dreadfully 
in earnest in their hatred of the Spaniard 
and their determination to be free, these men 
were impracticable, with little faculty of adapt- 
ing means to ends. However, important work 
was done. ‘Slavery was declared abolished ; 
stirring proclamations were issued by Cespe- 
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sulted, as they conducted themselves with 
great prudence, never going far into the coun- 
try, never approaching the Cuban strongholds, 


| but content for the most part in shooting 
| down unarmed country-people—a habit they 


Most of | 


have kept up to this day. 
Meanwhile Spain was gathering her strength 


| to bring her revolted colonists into sub- 


| mission. 


Caballero de Rodas—one of the 


| fighting generals of Spain, who had acquired 
| a reputation for cruelty which his conduct to- 


The legislators, composed for the | 


The weather was warm, as it always | 


| done until this was passed. 


ward the Cubans showed was undeserved— 
was sent out to succeed General Dulce, ar- 
riving on the 28th of June, and accompanied 
by the inevitable army of employés which, 
even under these exceptional circumstances, 
followed a new administration. The sickly 
season had already commenced, and nothing 
in the way of military operations could be 
Much energy 
was displayed, however, in the sequestration 


| of property, and the estate of every absentee, 


whether innocent or guilty, was seized upon. 

In the early part of October troops began 
to arrive and continued up to the end of the 
year. On the first of January, 1870, there 
were upon the Island for active service in 


| suppressing the insurrection sixty thousand 


des ; encampments were established at vari- | 


ous points throughout the country, and con- 
stant and active exercises in arms were main- 
tained. 

Meanwhile, the people of the eastern and 
central departments had stolen out from the 
cities and towns occupied by the Spaniards, 
and had taken up their residence on the es- 
tates and cattle-farms of the country. Here, 
during the year 1869, they lived in security 
and happiness. All around were men and 
women inspired with a passionate longing for 
freedom and a corresponding hatred for their 
lifelong oppressor. 


Every individual, in one | 


way or another, labored for the one great end. | 


While the men were engaged in organizing, 
in military drill, or in the manufacture of rude 
arms, and other articles necessary in the long 
and bloody contest which was to follow, the 
women labored in making uniforms, in scrap- 
ing lint and preparing necessaries for the 
hospital, in looking after the sick and wound. 
ed ; and at all times, by their heroism and self- 
abnegation, strengthening and encouraging 
their fathers, husbands, sons, and brothers. 
During the first year of the war, plenty reigned 
everywhere ; fraternal feeling existed ; all dis- 
tinction of class was done away with, and the 
rich shared with the poor in everything they 
possessed. Occasional raids were made by 
the Spanish forces, but very little damage re- 





men of all arms. In addition there were or- 
ganized throughout the Island thirty thousand 
volunteers, who garrisoned the fortifications 
and held the various cities in obedience to 
the government. At the same time Spain 
had twenty-six. men-of-war and eleven gun- 
boats cruising about the Island. Of the 
former, two were iron-clads, six were first-class 
wooden frigates, and the others formidable 
vessels. 

The innumerable inlets and small harbors 
indenting the coast of Cuba, which contain 
water sufficient for light-draught vessels, 
rendered it impossible for the Spaniards to 
prevent the landing of expeditions of men 
and arms, notwithstanding this large force of 
war-vessels, and contracts were entered into 
by the Spanish Government with a firm in 
New York for the construction of thirty small 
gunboats. 

From the inception of the insurrection, it 
was well understood by both Cuban and 
Spaniard that the question was to be decided 
by the number of arms attainable. United 
to a man and determined to be free, the 
Cubans could easily bring together and or- 
ganize a number of men which, if well arm- 
ed, could successfully oppose any force the 
Spaniards could bring against them; and 
though they might not be able to get posses- 
sion of the fortifications and the cities, they 
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could, by cutting them off from the products | Domingo, moved from Puerto Principe to 


of the interior, soon render them too great a | Nuevitas and thence took up the line of 


burden for Spain to bear. Though they had 
commenced the revolution without the re- 
quisite arms, they had no doubt whatever of 
their ability to obtain them, and speedily. 


hey reasoned: “Is not the Great Republic | 
e | Spanish force, numbering forty-five hundred 
| men 
| directly on Guaimaro. 


close at hand, the asylum of the oppressed, 
the active sympathizer with the down-trodden 
people everywhere ?” 

Their first efforts at obtaining arms were 
eminently successful. The wealthy and pa- 
triotic sons of Cuba organized themselves and 


poured out their treasure like water in order to | 


place the most approved weapons in the hands 
of their brothers in the field. 
of arms were sent out from the United States 


: poeta 
and safely reached their destination, in des- | 
| were 


pite of the then available naval power of 
Spain. The Cubans were also very strenu- 
ous in their efforts to prevent the departure 
of the gunboats built in New York, and the 
vessels were temporarily detained under legal 


process, but were finally released and permit- | 


tedto depart. They arrived safely in Havana 
in the spring of 1870, and though they did 
not entirely prevent aid from without reach- 
ing the Cubans, they were very serviceable 
in that respect. 

The more important military operations of 
the insurrection commenced in 1870, and 
their history is soon told. De Rodas, accus- 
tomed only to the European method of war- 
fare, determined to concentrate his forces 
and crush the insurgents at once. During the 
latter part of December, 1869, three thousand 
men under Gen. Puello, a native of San 


| march for Guaimaro. 


Consignments | ut 
} movements demonstrated that military opera- 





| brothers in the field. 





On the first of January 


they encountered the Cubans under the 


| American General Jordan, were sadly beat- 


en and compelled to return with great loss 
to the coast. Soon afterward, a still larger 


Goyeneche, moved 
The want of arms 
and ammunition, and especially of artillery, 
prevented the Cubans from opposing success- 
ful resistance to their march, and they reach- 
ed their objective point to find the seat of 
the republican government abandoned and 
partially destroyed. The result of these 


under Brigadier 


tions with any considerable number of men 
impracticable, owing to the peculiar 
character of the country. 

Throughout the eastern and central depart- 
ments there are lofty mountains, for the most 
part covered with small trees and under- 
growth. In the valleys and recesses are found 
openings where the vegetables and fruits of 
the tropics grow in great abundance. The 
plan of operating by small columns, thence- 
forth adopted and hereinafter described in 
detail, compelled the people, non-combatants, 
to take refuge in these spots. There are no 
roads or pathways leading to them, and they 
are therefore generally safe from the pursuit 
of the enemy. Here are some of the more pro- 
minent families of Cuba. For years they have 
been living in huts, numbers of which are 
built in various localities, so that if compelled 
by the approach of the troops to vacate 
those in one place the fugitives may find shel- 
ter in others. Here ladies born to wealth and 
accustomed to every delicacy —to whom even 
the mildest labor was unknown before the war 
—cook their own food, and from the scanti- 
est materials prepare: the clothing of them- 
selves, their fathers, husbands, sons, and 
No greater heroism 


was ever displayed than here. Fron: these del- 


| icately-nurtured women, living in the woods, 
| oftentimes with no more clothing than mod- 


esty demands, no word of complaint is ever 


_heard, and the suggestion of submission, 


made by the dearest friend, would only be 
met by scorn and indignation. 

The extent of country occupied by the 
insurgents is very great, and it is not prob- 
able that any Spanish force that can be sent 
against them can bring them into submission. 
In the remote localities occupied by them, 
the Cubans have manufactories of various 
kinds. Powder in small quantities has been 
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manufactured, but under difficulties owing to 
the want of material. 

In the mountains of Camaguey are to be 
found the headquarters of Cespedes and 
those of the. republican army, and here too 
the Cuban House of Representatives holds 
its sessions when occasion demands. The 
patriot army is subdivided into divisions, with 
headquarters at such localities in the respec- 
tive departments as the exigencies of the 
service will permit. The policy of the Cu- 
bans is the same as that adopted by the Do- 
minicans upon the last invasion of their island 
by the Spaniards and by the Mexican Liberals 
under Juarez during the French intervention ; 
that is, of keeping out of the way of their 
enemy and allowing him to wear himself out 
in a hostile country, and in a climate deadly 
to Europeans. But though the insurgents 
adopt this course in the main, they are con- 
stantly attacking the Spanish columns when 
opportunity offers, and often inflict heavy 
loss upon them. 


The plan of operating with small detach- | 


ments, adopted by the Spaniards after the fu- 
tile march of Goyeneche upon Guaimaro, has 
been continued for two years ; military posts 
have been established at various points 


throughout the departments, and expedition- 


ary columns have been sent out. These have 
given the war its peculiarly bloody and des- 
olating character. The orders are to kill 
every man in the country, whether armed or 
otherwise. When an ignorant peasant, a Chi- 
naman, or a negro is captured, he is brought 
into the presence of the commanding officer, 
who questions him in reference to the where- 
abouts of the insurgents, and then gives a 
signal to an officer in attendance, who takes 
the victim out in advance of the column and 
shoots him, leaving the body to the vultures. 
If the prisoner is of any prominence, he is tak- 
en to Havana, there to perish on the garrote 
for the delectation of the volunteers, as in the 
case of Goicuria, the brothers Aguero and 
Ayesturan. The women and children, when 
captured, are sent to the cities, where they 
are ostensibly provided for, but are in reality 
exposed to the greatest suffering. Every 
house is burned, fruits and growing crops de- 
stroyed, cattle and horses driven off, all small 
stock killed, and, in a word, the country over 
which the troops are operating is rendered a 
desert, bare of animal life and of aught that 
can contribute to sustain it. 

From the first the Cubans protested against 
these horrible barbarities, but in vain. At 
an early stage of the war General Quesada 
sent a Spanish officer, whom he had made 





prisoner, to the commanding general in 
Puerto Principe, inviting him to carry on the 
war in accordance with the usages of civiliza- 
tion, and the response was: “Tell General 
Quesada that I will settle our accounts by 
bullets.” Retaliation was threatened, and the 
answer was, “ Kill all you have ; our men will 
surrender with so much greater reluctance, 
and we can afford to lose those who do.” Not- 
withstanding this, the Cubans for a long time 
spared their prisoners, and many were sent 
back to the Spanish lines. It is much to be 
feared that in later days the cruelties practiced 
by the troops meet at times with a bloody 
vengeance. 

The changes of administration which have 
taken place in Havana during the past two 
years have made but little change in the 
conduct of the war. De Rodas, disgusted 
with the arrogance and insubordination of the 
Spanish volunteers, who assumed a power 
incompatible with his own, and constantly 
interfered with his efforts for the good of the 
Island and the restoration of peace, returned 
to Spain in the winter of 1870-71, and Count 
Valmaseda was appointed to succeed him. 
As this officer had been from the start the es- 
pecial favorite of the volunteers, it was sup- 
posed that entire concord would result in the 
Spanish party. But unfortunate is he who 
leads a mob, no matter how popular he may 
be with it, and Valmaseda soon discovered 
this. In consequence of that conservative 
tendency which is the natural consequence of 
authority, Valmaseda, like his predecessor, 
epposed those sanguinary and radical meas- 
ures which found their advocacy in the Casino 
Espanol or Spanish Club of Habana. Addi- 
tional troops were sent to him from Spain as 
they could be spared for that purpose, but still 
the insurrection continued, a fact which was 
attributed to his leniency. The murmurs be- 
came louder and deeper as the months passed 
on, and it was not long before the once favorite 
Count followed De Rodas to Spain. His 
successor distinguished his accession by an 
attempt to bring the volunteers into sub- 
mission. As he succeeds or fails in this, so 
is his government likely to prove a success 
or a failure. 

Up to this time the nations of both hemi- 
spheres have looked upon the struggle in 
Cuba with almost indifference. The Cubans 
have been recognized as belligerents by Peru 
and one or two of the lesser South American 
States, and the Mexican Congress authorized 
such recognition by the president whenever 
in his opinion there was good reason for 
giving it. But these nations, from their 
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geographical’ position or internal weakness, 
have been incapable of affording any material 
aid to the struggling patriots. 

To the credit of the Great Republic be it 
said, that she at one time interested herself to 
change the character of the warfare in Cuba 
and to stop the horrible barbarities which were 
disgracing civilization. Under date of August 
roth, 1869, General Sickles, American Minister 
in Madrid, was instructed solemnly to protest 
in the name of the President against any 
longer prosecuting the war in Cuba in this 
barbarous manner. 
ently received in a proper spirit, and response 


The protest was appar- | 
| to her people. 
was made that orders had been given to pre- | 





vent such scenes of cruelty in the future. 
Doubtless in this reply the statesmen of Spain 
were influenced by that sentiment of humanity 
which they professed, and by that advanced 
liberalism upon which the revolution of 1868, 
to which they owed their position, was based, 
but the cruelties and barbarities continue. 
To-day Cuba, in its independent relations 
an outlaw among the nations, stands alone. 
Maintaining a heroic struggle amid every 
obstacle, she is confident, as were our fore- 
fathers, of that good time coming when victory 
shall perch on her banners and liberty belong 
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OF NOVALIS. 


THE times are all so fearful ! 
The heart so full of cares! 
To eyes that question tearful 
The future spectral stares. 


Wild terrors creep and hover 
With foot so ghastly soft! 

The soul black midnights cover 
Like mountains piled aloft. 


Firm props like reeds are waving ; 
For trust is left no stay ; 

The thoughts, with whirlpool-raving, 
No more the will obey. 


Frenzy, with eye resistless, 
Decoys from Truth’s defense ; 

Life’s pulse is flagging listless, 
And dull is every sense. 


Who hath the cross upheaved, 
To shelter and make whole ? 

Who lives from sight received, 
That he may help the soul ? 


Haste to the tree of wonder ; 
Give silent longing room ; 
Outgoing flames asunder 
Will cleave the phantom-gloom. 


Draws thee an angel tender 
In safety on the strand ; 

Lo! at thy feet in splendor, 
Outspreads the promised land. 
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Tue heroine was not beautiful, to begin 
with, not queenly, nor in any wise remarkable. 


She was just a plump, winsome little maiden, | 


and she stood at the garden gate, that moon- 
lit Sunday evening, with an air the very re- 
verse of stateliness and composure, pulling 


leaves from the rose-bush near by with nervous, | 


fluttering fingers that did not even know when 
the thorns pricked them. Outside the gate 
was a tall figure, a face bronzed and bearded, 
and a low voice uttering words half pleading, 
half resentful. There was amoment’s pause, 


then the voice questioned, with a dash of | 


bitterness— 
“Shall I go, Maggie?” 


“ Just as you please, Mr. Clifford ;” where- | 


upon the questioner turned suddenly about 
and strode rapidly down the country road, 
crushing the glittering sand under his feet, 
while Maggie sped into the house, up to her 
room, and bolted her door as if afraid of being 
pursued. She peeped through a window, 
from behind the curtain, until the lonely 


pedestrian on the quiet road had vanished | 
from sight ; then she assured herself that “if 
,o 


Tom chose to act so—so—she didn’t care! 
and proved her utter indifference by burying 


her face in her pillow with a burst of sobs, 
and entire forgetfulness of the pansies in her 
pretty hat. 

They had quarreled about nothing,—at 
least she couldn’t remember what it began 
with,—but, of course, it was all over between 
them now, and he would go away as he had 
said. She wondezed, as she lay with her 
flushed, tea: ful face turned toward the stars, 
how it would seem to die that night, and go 
away from it all. Wouldn't somebody be sorry 
then? She almost wished she could do it,— 
not quite, because one doesn’t like to stop in 
the middle of a story, even if it is one’s own ; 


and, beside, what good would his remorse do | 


her if she never could know anything about it ? 

Tom, on his homeward walk, discoursed 
furiously to himself upon the fickleness and 
perversity of all woman-kind. ‘“ Not one of 
the whole race worth breaking a fellow’s 
heart for,” he remarked savagely, though 
with a queer little quiver about his lips the 
while. One thing was certain, he would not 
stay moping there. The world was wide, and 
there was nothing now to hold him back. He 
would resign his place in the village store, and 
join the party for Arizona. Yes, he would 
take the first morning train for the city, and 
tell Colter he would go ; there was fortunately 
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| space for preparation, so much the better. 
| He should not wait for people to change 
their opinion, he thought, fancying that by 
| “people” he meant Miss Maggie, but, in re- 
ality, fearing more a faltering of purpose in a 
nearer party. 

Let the Sunday night be what it may, Mon- 
| day morning follows it all the same. Maggie 
was glad that it was Monday morning, since 
it left her at liberty to sit with her sewing in 
a quiet corner by a window, unquestioned 
and undisturbed, while busy Aunt Polly, who 
would allow no inexperienced fingers to in- 
| termeddle in her washing, and lame Aunt 
| Becky, who always would stay where Polly was, 
were in the kitchen adjoining. No ordinary 
kitchen was this, steaming, soapy and discon- 
solate, but a large, pleasant, tidy room, where 
aunt Becky could enjoy her arm-chair and her 
| knitting together with Aunt Polly’s discourse. 
| The latter lady was unusually talkative on 

wash-day. Possibly being surrounded by tubs 
and piles of linen suggested, vaguely, a pulpit 
or speaker’s stand, or perhaps, having had 
all Sunday to think in, her vpinions needed 
shaking out and smoothing before they were 
laid away for the week. At any rate, Miss 
Polly had a ~vay of doing up the world and 
her washing together. 

* Most through, Polly ?” questioned Miss 

) Becky, as she always did every half-hour. 

“Can’t say I am,” responded Miss Polly 
with a snap that shook out a pair of wet 
hose and her words at the same time ; “ not 
unless I view my washin’ the same way these 
new style poets do the robe of righteousness, 
and think a mighty little is the whole on’t. 
One clean stockin’ is enough ‘cordin’ to them. 
No matter how much mud a body has gone 
into, so he’s managed to keep one foot out ! 
I don’t b’lieve no such!” 

“Why, of course ; to be sure!” admitted 

| Miss Becky, with mild indefiniteness. 

“Curious what kinds of folks this world does 
hold, anyhow!” pursued Miss Polly, gazing 
meditatively into the depths of her tub. 
“‘ There’s' them that has health on the brain, 
now—not that their brains is so partic’lar 
healthy neither, that I know of; but they’re 
always a talkin’ about it. You must do this, 
and you mustn’t do t’other, for fear you'll spile 
your constitution and all your by-laws. Some 
of 'em says it’s a sin to be sick. ’‘Pearsto me, 
if that’s so, the sicker you get the wickeder you 
must be, and dyin’ would seem fitter to send 
folks to the penitentiary than to heaven. It 


| 





time enough for that yet, and if it left brief | makes things look considerable mixed.” 
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“There's the railroad en Polly,” | 
suggested Miss Becky, alleviaffigly. 

“Humph! Well, I should think there was. 
But everybody can’t expect to get killed that 
way, though the companies offer ‘great in- 
ducements,’” muttered Miss Polly. 

“Say, Aunt Polly, can’t I sail ships in your 
tub?” interposed a small voice ; and a pair of 
blue eyes and a head of tangled yellow curls 
appeared in the door-way. 

But Miss Polly was too busy to notice, even 
when the little navigator took silence for con- 
sent, and plunged into her rinse-water with his 
treasures. In this general straightening up 
of her mental pantry, she had just found an- 
other article to be labeled and put away. 

* All sorts to make a world! I should think 
so! There’s them reformin’ women what go | 
about lecturin’ and wantin’ laws fixed, and | 
men to give ’em their rights. Landsakes! 
why don’t they jest take their rights? [If | 
there's anything they want to do, and can do, 
why don’t they stop talkin’ and do it? Who's 
goin’ to hinder’em? They're just like Mrs. | 
Jones when she wants to cross the field where | 
the cows are. She'll stand on the fence and 
‘shoo,’ and swing her work-bag, and flap her 
parasol, and cry, ‘Get out there!’ when the 
critters are so busy eatin’ grass that they 
never notice her no way, and she might cross 
a dozen times if she’d a mind to.” 

“And me too; yes, I think so,” observed 
Miss Becky, counting her stitches. 

“« But then I don’t say some folks haven't as 
good a right to vote as anybody, and more 
too, for all I know, if they be women,” pur- | 
sued Miss Polly, frisking around to the other | 
side of her tub, and surveying the suds from | 
that point. ‘ Puts me clear out of patience | 
to hear all this talk about its spilin’ women,— | 
’sif we was a lot of eggs that must be kept | 
cool and not be shook up much,—and callin’ 
us ‘ministerin’ angels’ all the time. Do I look | 
much like an angel, Becky Murray ?” 

The resemblance was not very striking as 
she stood there with her sleeves rolled up, | 
her bare arms akimbo, a wet check apron | 
pinned about her, and her nose decorated 
with a streak of blueing. Conscientious Miss 
Becky surveyed the stout form rather doubt- 
fully 

“* Well—to be sure ! That is, you're as good 
as the most, Polly—better’n most, Polly ; but | 
then there’s the wings and things; they'd | 


make—well, I must say for’t, considerable 
difference, I do s’pose !” she admitted hesitat- 
ingly. 

“Guess you'll get wings sometime, Aunt 
Polly. Wish I had some now,” reflected Billy, 


| thing worse instead of better ! 
| child!” 


| natured sunflowers. 
| the grass, dug his bare toes into the warm 


| meditation. 


| ray?” 


with a plashing of his hands in the water that 
at once recalled Miss Polly to matters ter- 
restrial. 

** Mercy ! what is the young one up to now ? 
Got my best spice-box for a boat, and punched 
a hole clear through the bottom of it to stick 
a mast in, as sure as I’m alive!” 

“Well, Maggie wouldn't tell me stories, an’ 
my top’s broke, an’ I didn’t know nothin’ else 
to do,” affirmed Billy, defensively. 

‘** Nothin’ else? Well, it’s lucky you didn't, 
for it would like as anyway have been some- 
There, there, 
with a softening light in her eye 
whereby the angel in her flashed into sight 


| for an instant, “all the splashin’ in the world 


can’t make an ocean in a wash-tub; older 
folks than you have tried it. Run out in the 
yard and play, there’s a good boy.” 

The June sunshine fell soft and bright upon 
the quaint, homely old garden, and Billy was 
quite reconciled to his banishment the mo- 
ment he caught the rustle of the lilac leaves, 
and met the familiar nodding of the tall good- 
He seated himself on 


earth of a poppy-bed, and leaning his small 
elbows upon the patched knees of his small 
trowsers, settled his round chin between his 
palms, and dropped into a fit of childish 
With no past to remember, no 
cares to make anxious, and small knowledge 
of possibilities to curb him, his dreams and 
plans had a wild free range ; and he had quite 
decided where he would go when he came 
into possession of his coveted wings, besides 
selecting a particularly soft fleecy cloud, in 
the far-off blue, to serve as his bed at night, 
“after it got too dark to fly,” when a voice 
interrupted him. . 

“Why don’t - you play with me, Billy Mur- 
A little blue dress was crushed against 
the fence, a pair of tiny hands grasped the 
pickets, and from under a white sun-bonnet 
merry brown eyes laughed at Billy. 

“’Cause—I guess—I’m thinkin’ what I'll 
do,” he responded with slow gravity, neither 
disturbed nor astonished by her sudden pres- 
ence. 

“What you'll do when you're big? I know 
all that now, and I guess I won't wait to grow 
either!” rattled the little damsel, her nimble 
tongue crowding in the words so thick and 
fast that she contrived to utter a dozen in the 
time Billy would have required for one. 

“What?” asked Billy slowly, but with an 
awakening gleam of curiosity. 

“Keep a toll-gate—that’s what. I know 
all about ‘em, for me and papa rode through 
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in a carriage, and I did see it my own self. | 
You have a gate clear across the road, so | 
folks can’t get through, and then they pay 
you to open it; and you don’t have anything 
to do but just live in a nice funny little house, 
and get lots of money.” 

Billy’s blue eyes brightened. Down from 
his airy heights, at the prospect of gaining 
earth’s shining dust, he came as readily as 
though he had been older. 

“I guess I’ll do that too,” he announced. 

“’ Long of me?” 

“Yes,” said Billy, accepting the partner- 
ship as condescendingly as though the pat- 
ent-right for the invention had not belonged 
to the other party. 

“Well, let’s do it now,” proposed the vi- 
vacious small lady, anxious to be making her | 
fortune at once. “I guess lots of folks go | 
‘long the road down by the end of the lane, 
and if we have it there then they'll have to 
pay us.” 

“Yes,” said Billy once more, and lifting | 
the latch of the gate, he slipped out. 

Maggie had ears for nothing that morning 
but a footstep that did not come, and Aunt 
Polly was too busy in looking after the whole 
of creation to pay any special attention to 
her own small corner of it; so there was 
nobody to observe the new firm, as they 
trudged off to seek a favorable locality for 
their enterprise. It was no long search, how- 
ever, since the road at the end of the lane 
was the only one they knew anything about ; 
moreover it was narrow, and well suited to | 
their purpose in that way. 

“J don’t know how we'll stop it up, | 
though,” Billy remarked, surveying it doubt- 
fully. But Carlie was fertile in expedients. 
Her quick eyes rested upon an old unused 
cart standing a little distance up the lane, | 
and she proposed that they should draw that 
down across the road, to begin with. It was 
hard work, with all their united strength and 
most vigorous efforts, but they persevered | 
until the task was accomplished. 

“I thought it was big enough to reach 
ever so far, and it don’t,” said Carlie disap 
pointedly. “Anybody could just go around 
the side of it if they wanted to, and never 
pay a cent.” 

Billy expressed a valiant determination to 
“knock any feller down that tried it,” but 
Carlie was unsatisfied. Presently a pile of 
bean-poles in a neighboring lot suggested an 
idea of relief, and the children, in high spirits 
once more, proceeded to appropriate them. 
They could carry but one at once, but gra- 
dually they piled them up, with one end up- 





on the fence and the other resting upon the 
cart, quite fO¥fetting, in their zeal for a tho- 
rough barricade, to make any arrangement 
for opening their gate when the required toll 
should be paid. It was slow, toilsome build- 
ing; but the two little faces, though flushed 
and perspiring, were also triumphant as they 


| gazed upon the completed structure, with its 
| last pole standing nearly upright against the 


cart. Partly for coolness to herself, partly 
by way of ornament to the edifice, Carlie re- 


| moved her sun-bonnet from her head and 


hung it upon this highest point. 

“ Bet nobody can’t get through that!” ex- 
claimed Billy pantingly. “How much do 
you s’pose we'll make ?” 

“ Dollar, may be,” replied the sanguine 
Carlie, her eyes growing round with the stu- 
pendous prospect. “I’m too tired to build 
any little house to live in to-day ; let’s stay 
out-doors.” 

Out of doors was very pleasant. They sat 
down on the soft grass that edged the road, 
and curled the long stems of dandelion while 
they waited for their fortune to come ; grow- 
ing so interested in their occupation at last, 
that they had almost forgotten that they were 
waiting for anything, when a horse and: rider 
came dashing down the road, and Tom Clif- 
ford, with barely time to reach the village in 
season for the city-bound train, rode full upon 
the barricade. For a gloomy and desperate 
suitor, bent upon rushing to the ends of the 
earth, to be stayed in his course by an old 
cart loaded with bean-polés was certainly ex- 


| asperating. Nevertheless he could not go on ; 


and as the two beaming and satisfied young 
faces peered out at him, he demanded in 
vexed astonishment : 

“What on earth have you got here ?”’ 

“We're a toll-gate,” explained Miss Carlie 
with dignity. ‘Me and Billy made it, and 
we'll let you through i y 

But the statement of terms was cut short. 
The horse at that moment espied the flutter- 
ing white sun-bonnet, and seizing so favorable 
an opportunity to be frightened, sprang sud- 


| denly to one side, flung his unsuspecting 
| rider to the ground, and sped away up the 


road again. ‘Tom rolled over and sat up in 
a bewildered sort of way, got upon his feet 
slowly, brushed the dust from his clothes, and 
looked after his retreating steed with a long 
whistle. 

“Well! it isn’t likely anything will stop 
him now until he gets home, so | might as 
well stay and pull this thing down. What 
possessed you two youngsters”— and there 
Tom paused, laughed, and grew more like 
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A FEW HINTS ON THE 


his good-natured self than he had been for | 


twenty-four hours. The defiant, indignant, 
disappointed expression of those little dirty 
faces was irresistible. Carlie 
stoutly when the strong hand began to de- 
molish her work; but Tom persuaded and 
explained, and the final promise of a ride in 
the cart, when he rolled it back up the lane, 
effected a satisfactory capitulation. 

The “toll-gate” disposed of, Tom’s next 


move was to follow his horse, and he speedily | 


discovered that the wise animal had not 
taken the trouble to go home, 
stopped nearer by, at a place where he had 
frequently been allowed 
quite at home. 
once; and saddled, bridled, but riderless, 
awakened suspicions of evil. The trio of 
women had gathered about him in the yard,— 


aunt Polly with hands dripping from the | 


suds, aunt Becky leaning upon her crutch, 
and Maggie pale and trembling, —when Tom 
arrived upon the scene. Since 
vented from making a journey to far-off lands, 
and leaving long chapters for misunderstand- 
ings, suspense and adventures, he should, ac- 
cording to all precedent, have broken a limb 
in falling from his horse, so that he could 
have been carried into the house, and have 
had a gradual reconciliation through slow, de- 
licious convalescence—a mixture of roses 
and cream-toast. But he had a boyish pro- 
pensity for falling right side up, and there was 
nothing at all the matter except a rent in his 
coat. Aunt Polly noticed the torn garment 
before his brief explanation was ended, and 
in the kindness of her heart insisted that it 
should come in for repairs. ‘* She was wash- 
ing, to be sure, and Becky was no great hand 
with any needle but knitting needles, but 
Maggie could do it slick as you please.” ‘The 
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WHEN persons decide on taking a journey, 


their first desire is to get certain questions | 


answered. They wish to know exactly how, 


when, and where to go, what to carry in their 


trunks, and how much money the expedition 

is likely to cost. ‘These questions are not, so 

far as | know, answered by any of the exist- | 
ing sources of information with regard to the 
C alifornia trip. At least, so we found when, 
last spring, we rather suddenly resolved upon 
a western journey. 


protested | 


but had | 
| they were ever separated.” 
to make himself | 
He had been recognized at | 


he was pre- | 


articles. 
| is ° 
sis which urgent need creates, they proved to 


CALIFORNIA FOURNEY. 

owner assented with alacrity. “It did look 
rather badly to wear through the village—if 
it wouldn’t be too much trouble to just put a 
stitch in it.” 

He watched the color come back into the 
face bent so steadily over that piece of darn- 
ing; watched the white fingers busy with 
their task, and remarked significantly : 

“* What a talent you have for making things 


| right again.” 


“After other people have made them 
crooked,” added Maggie, promptly. 
**T don’t think those threads will show that 


Maggie vouchsafed no reply to that, and 
he looked on in silence a few minutes longer. 
“There ! the breach is nearly healed.” 
“Quite,” she said, clipping her thread. 

“Is it?” he asked so suddenly that she 
looked up, and then his eyes would have an 
answer, and she couldn’t keep her heart out 
of hers. 

So that was the end of i 
short in the most commonplace way. 

And Polly absolutely left the world at large 
to take care of itself for several successive 


| wash-days while she planned Maggie’s outfit. 


Tom never went to Arizona at all, but kept 


| his place in the village store, and goes home 
| to a cozy little nest at night, where Maggie 


meets him at the door and receives a double 
entrance-fee, because he says he shall owe 
that to all toll gates his life through. And 
Maggie thinks, with a throb of thankfulness, 
how well it is that a tenderer hand than our 
own willful ones guides our destinies. Yes, 
they are simple souls and better satisfied 
with their humdrum happiness than with the 
most poetic misery; but, alas for their bi- 
ographer and the ruined volume ! 


CALIFORNIA JOURNEY. 


Being quite ignorant of what lay before us, 
we went eagerly to work to collect facts. 
| We read guide-books and books of travel ; 
also sundry magazine articles illustrated by 


wood-cuts, in which ladies and gentlemen 
were depicted majestically dining or putting 
themselves to bed in Pullman cars. At first 
sight the practical seemed to obtain in these 
Sifted closely, with that keen analy- 


consist mostly of glittering generalities by 
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which the reader, taken rapidly from point 
to point, was introduced to peaks, cafions, 
and the wheat-yield of various sections of 
country, without hint as to dust, discomfort 
or fatigue. ‘There were, however, certain 
neat tables of figures with regard to the 
time and expense required for excursions 
to be taken after reaching San Francisco. 
These we jotted down, with entire com- 
fort and credence, for our future guidance. 
One comes to disbelieve in newspapers—per- 


haps, when very old, in maps—but to the last | 


day of her life, a woman will continue to ac- 
cept with ready faith all statistics presented 
in tabular form. 

Failing to find what we wanted in printed 
accounts, we tried the statements of returned 


travelers,—taken, as the newspapers say, | 


“from their own lips.” But here confusion 


dire began. No two persons remembered | 


alike, even with regard to such obvious mat- 
ters as heat, food, the construction of cars. 
We were advised to take no thick clothes, to 
take no thin clothes ; to be sure to stop, and 
by no means to stop, at various points; to 
trust entirely to the eating stations on the 
road for our daily supplies,—to carry with us, 
in hampers, everything we were likely to 
need. ‘The list of articles suggested as strict- 
ly necessary comprised spirit-lamps, tea-pots, 
saucepans, cups, saucers, knives, forks, 
spoons, tin pails, tea, sugar, wine, jelly, crack- 
ers—in short, an outfit for Alexander Selkirk. 
Who was to lift all this load of ironmongery 
when changes of cars took place? We gave 
up the conundrum in despair, and resolved 
to trust our own common-sense, and to ask no 
advice, but just take things as we found them 
and record the result for the benefit of such 
as should come after. For, we said, a be- 
nevolent purpose blossoming from the midst 
of our perplexities, we will remember, we 
will report facts just as they are, and next 
spring’s tourist to California shall not suffer 
all this wrong. 

Of that resolution this article is the result. 


FIRST, THEN, THE SEASON TO GO. 


We left New York on the goth of May. 
This was at least a month too late as seasons 
usually are, but, fortunately for us, the spring 
was a month late also. So we lost less by the 
delay. The best time for those who wish to 
see California in green perfection and over- 
laid with her marvelous mantle of wild 
flowers, is the last of March or first of April, 
just so soon as the dangers of snow on the 
Pacific Railroad are presumably over. For 








those who do not object to a sea-voyage, a 
pleasanter way is to leave New York late in 
February, by the way of the Isthmus, reach- 
ing San Francisco in the height of the season, 
after a month’s sail in tropical waters, and 
returning home in the summer across the 
plains. ‘This method has the advantage also 
of being the cheape 


WHAT IT COSTS. 


The price of a ticket to San Francisco and 
back over the Union Pacific and Central 
Pacific roads is a little less than three hun- 
dred dollars. ‘To this must be added the ex- 
penses of seven or eight days’ meals—aver- 
aging three dollars a day, also the additional 
expense of a compartment in the Pullman 
car. Without this latter the journey would 
be unendurably fatiguing ; with it, it is sur- 
prisingly comfortable. 

Upon the margin of the long railway map 
furnished to travelers we read, that a sleep- 
ing berth from New York to San Francisco 
can be procured for eleven dollars, which 
certainly sounds remarkably cheap. But 
this does not mean a section, or even half a 
section : it refers to the minimum of space, 
that is, half of one of the berths, upper or un- 
der, three other persons occupying the re- 
mainder of the section. Now few persons 
can be really comfortable with less than a 
whole section,—certainly no lady traveling 
alone could be,—and a whole section costs 
forty-four dollars. It will be seen therefore 
that a compartment in the P. P. C. is a con- 
siderable item in the expenses of the trip. 

Hotel charges in California are not so high 
as with us, being three dollars,—sometimes 
two dollars and a half,—a day. Carriage fares 
are exceedingly dear, stage fares less than in 
the East,—on the White Mountain roads for 
instance. The Yo Semite excursion is an ex- 
tremely costly one. No one should under- 
take it without an allowance of from ten to 
fifteen days (at least) in time, and from one 
hundred and thirty to one hundred and fifty 
dollars in money. It will then be easily seen, 
that it is safe to estimate the expense of two 
months of travel in California to vary from 
seven to eight hundred dollars, according 
as the traveler is or is not an economist. 
To reckon it as less would be to mislead. 
And this, observe, is in gold, and does not 
include any of the longer excursions— 
Southern California, the Columbia River, 
Puget Sound ; all of which furnish points of 
great interest and beauty well worth an addi- 
tional journey to see. 
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WHAT TO CARRY. 

‘Two things are to be considered in packing 
a trunk for San Francisco—weight and cli- 
mate. Every article of baggage is weighed 
on the Pacific Railroad. One hundred 
pounds are allowed to each passenger ; for 
every pound additional he is charged at the 
rate of fifteen dollars a hundred-weight. A 
heavy Saratoga trunk is therefore undesirable 
as a traveling companion. Fortunately it is 
easier to calculate the absolutely needful for 
California than for other places, because her 
climates, as a general thing, are so cold. 
Ladies in San Francisco wear furs in January 
and July equally, and find them as comforta- 
ble in one monthas the other. There is ab- 
solutely no use for piqués, muslin gowns, 
fluted wrappers and all the numberless ap- 
pointments of our summer toilettes, unless 
one visits Southern California, or desires to 
spend some time in Sacramento and other 
warm places in the middle of the State. The 
washing of such diaphanous articles is an ex- 
pensive item, too, San Francisco laundries 
being in the habit of charging from three to five 
dollars a dozen, though the Chinamen, who 
wash very fairly, ask considerably less. My 
advice to women therefore would be: provide 
yourself with a warm, substantial traveling 
dress, and take one other suit, silk or cashmere, 
something that will answer for the hotel din- 
ner-table and for going about the city. This 
is all you will need, unless you carry letters 
of introduction and propose to see some- 
thing of San Francisco society, in which case 
a handsome dinner or evening dress might 
be necessary. There will be warm days here 
and there, especially on the railroad coming 
home ; and for these, half a dozen linen or 
cambric waists should be provided, to be put 
on at any moment when the heat becomes 
oppressive. You will also want a thick out- 
side wrap, plenty of thick boots and gloves, a 
hat with a brim to it, a relay of grenadine 
veils, and, by all means, an old water-proof 
cloak, to be used in stages or on horseback 
as a protection against dust. 

It is unnecessary tu carry a special cos- 
tume for the Yo Semite. Ready-made suits 
intended for the purpose are sold in the San 
Francisco shops, and can be bought at an 
hour's notice. Some ladies, however, take 
their old broad-cloth riding dresses, cut 
shorter and provided with loops and buttons 
to hold the skirt out of the way when walk- 
ing, and find these convenient. 

There are six days and five nights to be 
spent on the railroad between Chicago and 





San Francisco, so a large bag or small valise 
will be needed for use on the cars.* This will 
also come into play later in visiting the Yo 
Semite, where a trunk cannot be carried ex- 
cept under conditions of expense and trouble. 
In this bag should be put, beside night-dress, 
change of linen, etc., plenty of clean collars, 
cuffs, pocket-handkerchiefs and stockings, a 
bottle of cologne, a phial of powdered borax, 
to soften the hard water of the alkali dis- 
trict, a warm flannel sack for the chilly nights, 
—which even in midsummer must, in those 
high altitudes, be provided against, soap, 
brushes, combs, a whisk-broom, a pocket 
pincushion, a brandy flask, and small quanti- 
ties of two or three of the simplest medicines. 
Old and easy boots should be chosen for 
the journey. I should advise everybody to 
be provided with two linen dusters. Dust 
is the great foe to comfort on the Pacific 
Railroad. No brushing, no shaking re- 
moves it. It sifts, it penetrates, it pervades 
everywhere, After two or three days you 
grow to hate yourself. Some ladies whom 
we met wore barége caps, which drew tight- 
ly with an elastic cord over all their hair and 
kept it free from dust. This was an admir- 
able device, and I recommend it. 

With regard to luncheon-baskets . The food 
provided at eating stations on the Pacific 
Railroad is fairly good—wonderfully so, con- 
sidering the uninhabited character of much 
of the country through which the road passes, 
and the isolation of many of the stations. 
Almost everywhere west of Omaha we found 
excellent butter, and bread raised with yeast. 
It is true that it was necessary to look at 
one’s watch to tell whether it was breakfast, 
dinner or supper that we were eating, these 
meals presenting invariably the same salient 
features of beefsteak, fried eggs, fried potato. 
Sometimes the steak was a little tougher and 
was called antelope. One grows very weary 
of this sameness of diet. To this day we 
cherish grateful feelings towards the little vil- 
lage of Sidney, on account of certain cubes 
of fried mush which diversified a breakfast of 
unusual excellence. There is an admirable 
eating-house at Evanston, also, and a good 
one at Summit, on top of the high Sierras. 
Taking all in all, a traveler can get along 
very well without private supplies. Still, 
there are times when they save embarrass- 
ment. As, for instance, when the train is be- 
hind time, or when it stops for breakfast at 
nine, and for dinner and supper at twelve and 
half-past three respectively! Or when, as 
happened to ourselves at Cheyenne, the rush 
of diners is so great that you find it impossi- 
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ble to catch the eye of the Chinese waiter | 
till it is too late to make him of the slightest | 


use. At such times you are glad to have a 
lunch-basket, and fall back on your Albert 
biscuit, orange marmalade, or whatever sim- 
ple stores it may contain. These stores can 
be replenished at various points along the 
road if necessary. 
fresh rolls and cold roasted chickens are to 
be had; at several other places crackers, 
canned meats, etc. 


THE PULLMAN CAR. 


One of our chief perplexities before starting 
was to find out in what part of the Pullman 
car it was best to secure compartments. We 
were expressly warned against the state- 
rooms, as close and crowded, as also as be- 
ing directly over the jolt of the wheels. We 


had tried sections often enough on cars not | 
bearing the name of Pullman, to be very sure | 


that we should not find them comfortable 
habitations for seven long days and nights. 
Yet there seemed no alternative; nobody 
told us that anything else could be procured. 
Our delight, therefore, can be imagined, 
when, on entering the Pullman car at Sus- 
pension Bridge, we found it a double-drawing- 


room car, and.were told that for a little less | 


than the price of a section apiece, we could | 
become the happy occupants of one of the 
two delightful little rooms at the end. 

These rooms occupy the whole width of 
the car, with the exception of a narrow pas- | 


sage-way on one side. There are six venti- 


lators in each, and four windows, two of which | 


look out-doors, and two into the passage- 


way, which has corresponding windows open- | 


ing outward. On one side of the room is a 
long sofa, on the other two arm-chairs, whose 
backs are movable and can be tipped back 
to aconvenient angle. There are looking- 
glasses on the walls. There is plenty of 
room above and below for your bags, bun- 
dles, and baskets. 
ing-rooms is a dressing-closet, which is used 


by nobody in the car except the drawing- | 
At bed-time the porter | 


room occupants. 
enters, pulls the sofa out into a roomy bed, 
manipulates the arm-chairs in some mysteri- 
ous way so that they form another bed, pro- 
duces sheets, blankets, pillows from reposi- 
tories overhead, hangs curtains over doors 


and windows. presents you with a handful of | 


clean towels, and departs, leaving you shut 


into as snug and secluded a bed-room as any | 


one could desire. 


If you are wise, and prepare for bed early, | 
you can take possession of the dressing- | 


At Omaha and at Ogden | 





Between the two draw- | 
ney. 





closet, bolt the door of the second drawing- 
room, and have the luxury of a sponge-bath. 
When a hotel-car is attached to the train, it 
is even possible to compass a pail of hot 
water. ‘The comfort and refreshment of such 
a bath after the dusty day can scarcely be 
overstated. 

The price of a drawing-room from New 
York to Ogden is forty-eight dollars, which 
shared between two persons is somewhat less 
than a section for each would cost. Each 
drawing-room contains berths for four persons, 
but when four persons occupy them they 
cease to be comfortable. For two people, 
especially two ladies traveling alone, nothing 
on wheels has ever been invented which is so 
perfect. I am told that it is possible on the 
New York Central to engage a Pullman 
drawing-room through to Chicago. They 
should always be telegraphed for, if possible, 
a day or two in advance, as they are in de- 
mand, and no train carries more than two, 
or at most four. 

Between Suspension Bridge and Chicago, 
and in the Burlington and Quincy road from 
Chicago to Omaha, hotel-cars are attached 
tothe train. ‘These are infinitely ingenious 
in their fitting up, and most beautifully kept 
and appointed. They have compact kitchens 
which seem only just large enough to hold 
the jolly black cook, and yet contain every- 


| thing which a housekeeper’s heart could de- 


sire,—range, ice chest, store closets, sink, 
coal bin, dresser for china,—while the dining- 
room attached, with its little tables set out 
with fresh linen, and pretty plate and china, 
is so appetizing in its aspect that it would tempt 
an anchorite to be hungry. It is tobe hoped 
that in time it may be found possible to carry 
these cars over the whole length of the road ; 
when that takes place, the comfort of the 
journey will be greatly increased. 

One is often surprised to hear returned 
travelers speak so little of what would seem 
to be the inevitable fatigue of so long a jour- 
The fatigue is, in truth, much less than 
would be expected. This is partly due to 
the great comfort of the Pullman cars, and 
to their smooth motion, and also, as Mr. 
Nordhoff justly remarks in his recent book, 


| to the slow running of the railroad trains. 


The quiet, the absence of clatter, the being 
able to talk without raising the voice, are 
surprising reliefs. And the freedom from jar, 
the skillful avoidance of shocks in starting and 
stopping the trains, is very noticeable. 

‘The journey from Chicago to Ogden does 
not carry the traveler through noticeable 
scenery except in certain spots, as between 
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Cheyenne and Sherman, and beyond Evans- 
ton, where are the Weber and Echo cajfions. 
At Ogden, which is the junction of the two 
Pacific roads, the Utah Railroad forks off, and 
by ashort and beautiful ride of three hours 
brings you to Salt Lake City. This is the 
point at which many people break the jour- 
ney by afew days’ rest. I would advise 
every one to do so. The Mormon hotels 
are sufficiently comfortable, and the city 
itself, standing beneath its rampart of moun- 
tains, with the great lake shining beyond, 
is most interesting, and well worth a visit. 


| 
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by hearsay. San Raphael, which stands pic- 
turesquely on the Bay, at the foot of Tamal 
Pais mountain, is said to be a delightful 
place, and we regretted not having spent a 
day or two there. Monte Diablo is reported 
to command a view which well repays the 
long drive necessary to see it. The old mis- 
sion towns of Santa Clara and San José, 
which are reached in two or three hours by 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, are interesting 
spots. From San José, a day's staging over 


| the summit of the Coast Range brings you 
to Santa Cruz, the favorite watering-place of 


From Ogden on, the scenery grows finer | 


as you rise over the Sierra slopes and finally, 
cresting the summit, go down on the other 
side and glide across the wide plains of Cali- 
fornia toward the coast. 
reaches San Francisco in the evening, which 
is a pity, as one thereby loses getting a first 
view of the city from its water side, which is 
by far the finest. 

There is nothing in San Francisco itself to 
detain the traveler many days. The sail 
round the Bay, with its views of the Golden 
Gate and the fortified islands, is beautiful, 
and so is the drive to the Cliff House. Ev- 


ery one should visit the Chinese quarter and | 


the Chinese theater, the great blanket manu- 
factories, and, if possible, the works of the 
Kimball Co., where specimens of the exqui- 
site woods of California are to be seen. The 
streets of the city are also entertaining, with 
their irregular and picturesque elevations, 
their profusion of flowers and shrubs, and 
their odd mixture of nationalities. Nothing 
specially novel is to be found in the shops, 
excepting Chinese and Japanese wares, which 
are very pretty and tempting, and photo- 
graphs of California scenery. The Watkins 
photographs are too well known to require 
comment ; but I should like to mention that 
Mr. Muybridge, a photographer not so long 
before the public, will exhibit this spring a 
series of large Yo Semite views, finer and 
more perfect than any which have ever before 
beentaken. These views are chosen with all 
the discrimination and perceptive faculty of a 
true artist, and give that last and rarest 
charm of photography, the atmospheric and 
cloud effects of the landscape. No one vis- 
iting San Francisco should fail to see these 
pictures, which are on exhibition in Mont- 
gomery Street, not far from Watkins's gal- 
ery. 


EXCURSIONS. 


Of some of the shorter excursions to be 
taken from San Francisco, I can speak only 


California. I would advise any one with a 
few spare days at command, to take this ex- 


| cursion, if only for the sake of the ride over 


The through train | 








the mountain, which is wonderfully fine. 
Flower-lovers should not fail to do so, for 
such roses, geraniums, jessamines, and pas- 
sion-flowers grow nowhere else as run riot 
in every little garden in Santa Cruz. 

Ninety-six miles north of San Francisco 
lies the mysterious Geyser Valley, a narrow 
mountain cleft, filled with boiling springs and 
mineral deposits. There are two ways of 
reaching this remarkable region, via Healds- 
burg, and via Calistoga ; and as the roads from 
both these places to the Geyser Cafion are 
wild and interesting, it is well to go by one 
and return by the other—going by Healds- 
burg, and coming back through the loyely 
Napa Valley. The excursion can be taken 
in three days from San Francisco, and should 
not be missed by any tourist whose time is 
not very limited. 


THE YO SEMITE VALLEY. 


Almost every traveler to California arrives 
with a question in his mouth about the Yo 
Semite. It is so incomparably the most 
beautiful thing to be seen, that everybody 
desires to see it, and yet the journey sounds 
so formidable that timid souls and feeble 
bodies shrink from the undertaking. We, 
ourselves, experienced this dread. There 
were moments when only the superior dread 
of having to plead guilty to cowardice held 
us to the plan. ow we say, with a breath- 
less realization of the loss which might have 
been, * Oh, if we had missed it!” 

Of the routes to the valley I can speak 
only of the one by which we ourselves went 
in and returned, namely, the Hutchings, or 
Big Oak Flat route. We selected this be- 
cause of its involving less horseback riding 
than any other. On the Mariposa route it is 
necessary to ride thirty miles. The Big Oak 
Flat stages carry you to the edge of the val- 
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ley, whence a short nine miles in the saddle | five. A party of, say five, will require four 


brings you to Hutchings’ Hotel. 

Our equipment was simple—a single ex- 
tra dress, a single change of clothes. 
is a laundry in the valley, and it is better to 


have your clothes frequently washed than to | 
| we should drive to Murphy’s,—for a fourth, oc- 


burden yourself with unnecessary garments. 
Our things were packed in a small valise. 
All baggage goes down the trail in canvas 
sacks slung over a mule’s back. If you carry 
a trunk you must pay for an extra mule. 
I mentioned before, “‘ Yo Semite suits’ 
be bought in the San Francisco shops. 
These are made of flannel or water-proof 
stuff, and comprise trowsers, a short skirt, 
and a loose shirt plaited in at the waist. 
They are very well adapted for the dust and 
rough usage of the valley. Still, I will mention, 


, 


for the encouragement of any lady who does | 


not care to burden herself with a special out- 
fit for the excursion, that one of our party 
wore, in her traveling dress, a strong gray 
flannel, with cloak to match, rode on horse- 
back in it for eight days, and, finally, brought 
it away in such respectable condition, that it 
answered for the return trip over the Pacific 
Railroad. 


We made the trip to the valley in the pub- | 


lic stages, and returned by a private carriage, 
and are therefore qualified to judge of the 


merits of both methods of travel. I should 
unhesitatingly recommend the private car- 
riage. It does not (for a party) cost much 
more than the stages, and is greatly prefer- 
able, not only for its superior comfort, but for 
the greater freedom it allows with regard to 
hours of starting and stopping at night. The 
stages are run on an arbitrary system, which 
does not take into account the convenience 
of passengers. They leave generally by half- 
past-four or five in the morning, lose two or 
three hours in halts in the course of the day, 
and by six P.M. deposit you at uncomfortable 
inns where you don’t want to stop, while a 


few miles farther is a comfortable one where | 
other spot so exquisite exists on the face of 


you would prefer to be. With a private car- 


riage and driver many of these discomforts | 


can be avoided. 


There are agencies in San Fancisco where | 
| fade from the memory, but remains always, 


arrangements for private teams are made. 
But if we were going again we should man- 
age thus: We should write or telegraph to 
either Boyd’s or McLane’s livery-stables in 
Sonora, for a carriage to meet us on a given 
day at Milton, specifying the number of seats 
and horses required, and that the wagon must 
be one with all the seats facing forward. The 
cost of such a wagon with two horses is fif- 
teen dollars a day ; with four horses, twenty- 


| horses. 


There | 
the Calaveras Grove of Big Trees,—for a third 


As | 
can | 
| Stockton) we should there obtain fresh horses 





s. We should pay for the day spent in 
bringing the wagon down from Sonora to Mil- 
ton,—for a day spent in going from Milton to 


day at the grove, towards the close of which, 


cupied in going from Murphy’s to Garrote,— 
and for a fifth, from Garrote to Gentry’s. 
The fourth day’s ride would take us through 
Sonora, and (here is the great advantage in 
taking the carriage from that place instead of 


for which we had telegraphed the day before, 


| and which would enable us to get through to 


the edge of the valley in two days. If, as 
many persons do, we stayed only four days 
in the valley, we should not send away the 
carriage, but let it await us at Gentry’s, as 
we should have to pay for the four days it 
would consume in going and returning from 
Sonora. But we should stay more than four 
days. Weshould stay ten days, a fortnight— 
a month if we could, and telegraph for the 
carriage to come up for us when we wanted 
it. Possibly a party might come along who 
wished to journey up in it, in which case, 
we should be saved fifty dollars. Getting 
back to the railroad via Chinese Camp 
would occupy two days more, and there would 
be still a third to be paid for, which the wagon 
would spend in getting back toits stable. So 
the expense of the whole, for our party of 
five, would be $300—$60 apiece,—which, in 
the event of another party taking the car- 
riage up from Sonora, would be reduced to 
$50 each,—the price of the journey by the 
regular stages. 

Hotel expenses in the valley are three dol- 
larsa day. You pay also two dollars and a 
half per day for your horse. The party col- 


| lectively pays five dollars a day for a guide. 


Of the beauty, the rewardfulness of the place, 
I cannot trust myself to speak in an article 
so brief and so practical as this. ‘That an- 


this earth it is not easy to make those believe 
who have felt the spell of that perfect loveli- 
ness. And it is a beauty which does not 


stirring the heart with strong pathetic plea- 
sure, hke the recollection of a beloved and 
absent friend. 

On the way home we spent a week on top 
of the Sierras, where a deep basin of transpa- 
rent blue water, fringed with pine forests and 
watched over by snow peaks, has received 
the name of Lake Tahoe. This delightful spot 
ranks in our affections next to the Yo Semite. 





ACQUAINTED 


It was there, one cool, delicious morning, 
that we received New York newspapers, and 
read accounts of the deadly, smiting heat of 
the Atlantic sea-board, accounts which it was 
hard to realize or believe while breathing 
that elastic and delicious atmosphere. 

My last piece of advice to everybody who 
is thinking of the California journey is, Go! 
don’t give it up! For it is a sweet and com- 
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pensating fact, that the pleasures of travel 
survive its pains. 

‘** The tent removes; the vision stays.’ 
The discomforts, the heat and dust, the weari- 
ness by the way, the trifling vexations, are 
soon forgotten ; while the novelty and fresh- 
ness, the beautiful sights, the wider horizon, 
the increased compass and comprehension, 
remain to refresh us always. 


, 


ACQUAINTED WITH GRIEF. 


SHE is no transient guest, 
Whose mourning garments trail upon my floor, 
For she has tarnied many days before 

Within the chamber looking to the west. 


A sad, despairing one, 
With claspéd hands, and head forever bowed, 
And somber drapery sweeping like a cloud 
Across the brightness of the summer sun. 


My little cottage home, 
So few and small its rooms, so low its eaves, 
O’erflows with sadness as she moans and grieves, 
Pacing with restless steps that inner room. 


Sometimes she seems to sleep,— 

Her voice in dreary monotone of woe 

I hear no more ; her footsteps to and fro 
Forget their weary repetend to keep. 


And then loved voices call 
Outside my windows and my long-closed door ; 
Once more, unvexed by shadows, on my floor 
I see the pleasant summer sunshine fall. 


Forgetful I rejoice, 
And haste to greet my old, familiar friends ;— 
But at some memoried word her slumber ends, 
And they are frighted from me at her voice. 


I turn within once more, 
Shut from the world her pain and mystery ; 
They who must shelter such a guest as she 
Should sit in silence, with a guarded door. 


Because she is my own 

By all the ties of this long sympathy ; 

Because she may have come from Heaven to me, 
I cannot bid her from my home begone. 
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HOLLAND. 


THE MEETING OF MKS, BELDEN AND CLAIRE, 


CHAPTER X. 


Durinc the closing days of summer, I was 
surprised to meet in the street, walking alone, 
the maid who accompanied Mrs. Sanderson 


to the sea-side. She courtesied quite pro- 
foundly to me, after the manner of the time, 
and paused as though she wished to speak. 

“Well, Jane,” I said, “how came you 
here?” 

She colored, and her eyes flashed angrily 
as she replied: “Mrs. Sanderson sent me 
home.” 

“If you are willing, I should like to have 
you tell me all about it,” I said. 

“Tt is all of a lady Mrs. Sanderson met at 
the hotel,” she responded,—“a lady with a 
pretty face and fine manners, who is as poor 
as I am, I warrant ye. Mighty sly and quiet 
she was ; and your aunt took to her from the 
first day. They walked together every day 
till Jenks came, and then they rode together, 
and she was always doing little things for 
your aunt, and at last they left me out en- 
tirely, so that I had nothing in the world to 
do but to sit and sew all day on just nothing 
at all. The lady read to her, too, out of the 
newspapers and the books, in a very nice 





way, and made herself agreeable with her 
pretty manners until it was nothing but Mrs. 
Belden in the morning, and Mrs. Belden at 
night, and Mrs. Belden all the time, and I 
told your aunt that I didn’t think I was need- 
ed any more, and she took me up mighty 
short and said she didn’t think I was, and that 
I could go home if I wished to; and I 
wouldn’t stay a moment after that, but just 
packed up and came home in the next 
boat.” 

The disappointed and angry girl rattled off 
her story as if she had told it forty times to 
her forty friends, and learned it all by rote. 

“I am sorry, Jane, that you have been dis- 
appointed,” I responded, “but is my aunt 
well?” 

“Just as well as she ever was in her life.” 

“ But how will she get home without you?” 
I inquired, quite willing to hear her talk far- 
ther. 

“The same as she does now, faith. You 
may wager your eyes the lady will come with 
her. You never saw the like of the thickness 
there is between 'em.” 

“Ts she old or young?” I inquired. 

“ Neither the one nor the other,” she re- 
plied, “ though I think she’s older than she 
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looks. Oh, she’s a sharp one—she’s a sharp 
one! You'll see her. There was a world of 
quiet talk going on between ’em, when I 
couldn’t hear. They've been at it for more 
than a month, and it means something. I 
think she’s after the old lady’s money.” 

I laughed, and again telling Jane that I 
was sorry for her disappointment, and ex- 
pressing the hope that it would all turn out 
well, parted with her. 

Here was some news that gave me abun- 
dant food for reflection and conjecture. Nota 
breath of all this had come to me on the 
wings of the frequent missives that had reach- 
ed me from Mrs. Sanderson’s hand; but I 
had an unshaken faith in her discretion. 
The assurance that she was well was an as- 
surance that she was quite able to take care 
of herself. It was natural that the maid 
should have been irate and jealous, and I 
did not permit her words to prejudice me 
against Mrs. Sanderson’s new friend. Yet I 
was curious, and not quite comfortable, with 
the thought of her, and permitted my mind 
to frame and dwell upon the possible results 
of the new connection. 

It was a week after this meeting, perhaps, 
that I received a note from Mrs. Sanderson, 
announcing the confirmation of her health, 


stating that she should bring a lady with her 
on her return to Bradford, and giving direc- 
tions for the preparation of a room for her 


accommodation. It would not have been like 
my aunt to make explanations in a letter, 
so that I was not disappointed in finding 
none. 

At last I received a letter informing me 
that the mistress of The Mansion would re- 
turn to her home on the following day. I 
was early at the wharf to meet her—so early 
that the steamer had but just showed her 
smoking chimneys far down the river. As the 
boat approached, I detected two female fig- 
ures upon the hurricane deck which I was 
not long in concluding to be my aunt and 
her new friend. Jenks, in his impatience to 
get quickly on shore, had loosed his horse 
from the stall, and stood holding him by the 
bridle, near the carriage, upon the forward 
deck. He saw me and swung his hat, in 
token of his gladness that the long trial was 
over. 

The moment the boat touched the wharf 
I leaped on board, mounted to the deck, and, 
in an impulse of real gladness and gratitude, 
embraced my aunt. For a moment her com- 
panion was forgotten, and then Mrs. Sander- 
son turned and presented her. I did not at 
all wonder that she was agreeable to Mrs. 

VoL. VIL.—3 





Sanderson, for I am sure that no one could 
have looked into her face and received her 
greeting without being pleased with her. She 
was dressed plainly but with great neatness ; 
and everything in her look and manner re- 
vealed the well-bred woman. The whole 
expression of her personality was one of refine- 
ment. She looked at me with a pleased and 
inquiring gaze which quite charmed me—a 
gaze that by some subtle influence inspired 
me to special courtesy toward her. When 
the carriage had been placed on shore, and 
had been made ready for the ride homeward, 
I found myself under the impulse to be as 
polite to her as to my aunt. 

As I looked out among the loungers who 
always attended the arrival of the Zed/e, as 
a resort of idle amusement, I caught a 
glimpse of Henty. Our eyes met for an 
instant, and I detected a look of eager inter- 
est upon his face. My recognition seemed to 
quench the look at once, and he turned 
abruptly on his heel and walked away. It 
was not like him to be among a company of 
idlers, and I knew that the arrival of Mrs. 
Sanderson could not have attracted him. It 
was an incident, however, of no significance 
save as it was interpreted by subsequent 
events which went for record. 

Mrs. Sanderson was quite talkative on the 
way home, in pointing out to her new com- 
panion the objects of interest presented by 
the thriving little city, and when she entered 
her house seemed like her former self. She 
was like the captain of a ship who had re- 
turned from a short stay on shore, having 
left the mate in charge. All command and 
direction returned to her on the instant she 
placed her foot upon the threshold. She 
was in excellent spirits, and seemed to look 
forward upon life more hopefully than she 
had done for a long time previously. Mrs. 
Belden was pleased with the house, delighted 
with her room, and charmed with all the 
surroundings of the place; and I could see 
that Mrs. Sanderson was more than satisfied 
with the impression which her new friend had 
made upon me. I remember with how much 
interest I took her from window to window 
to show her the views which the house com- 
manded, and how much she gratified me by 
her hearty appreciation of my courtesy and 
of the home to which circumstances had 
brought her. 

I saw at once that she was a woman to 
whom I could yield my confidence, and who 
was wholly capable of understanding me and 
of giving me counsel. I saw, too, that the 
old home would become a very different place 
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to me from what it ever had been before, 
‘with her gracious womanliness within it. It 
was love with me at first sight, as it had been 
with my more critical aunt. 

The next morning Mrs. Sanderson called 
me into her little library and told me the 
whole story of her -new acquaintance. She 
had been attracted to her by some heartily- 
rendered courtesy when she found herself 
among strangers, feeble and alone, and had 
learned from her that she was without rela- 
tions and ahome of her own. They had long 
conversations, and were led, step by step, to 
a mutual revelation of personal wishes and 
needs, until it was understood between them 
that one was in want of a companion in her 
old age, and the other was in want of a home, 
for which she was willing to give service and 
society. 

“I have come,” said my aunt, “to realize 
that I am old, and that it is not right for me 
to stay in the house alone as I have done; 
and now that you are to be absent for so long 
a time, J shall need society and help. I am 
sure that Mrs. Belden is the right woman for 
me. Although she will be in a certain sense 
a dependent, she deserves and will occupy 
the place of a friend. I do not think I can 
be mistaken in her, and I believe that you 
will like her as well as I do.” 

I frankly told my aunt of the pleasant im- 
pression the lady had made upon me, and 
expressed my entire satisfaction with the 
arrangement ; so Mrs. Belden became, in a 
day, a member of our home, and, by the 
ready adaptiveness of her nature, fitted into 
her new place and relations without a jar. 

On the same day in which Mrs, Sanderson 
and I held our conversation, I found myself 
alone with Mrs. Belden, who led me to talk 
of myself, my plans, and my associates. I 
told her the history of my stay at the Bird’s 
Nest, and talked at length of my companion 
there. She listened to all I had to say with 
interest, and questioned me particularly about 
Henry. She thought a young man’s intimate 
companions had much to do with his safety 
and progress, and was glad to learn that my 
most intimate friend was all that he ought to 
be. 

“You must never mention him to Mrs. 
Sanderson,” I said, “for he offended her by 
not accepting her invitation to spend his 
vacation with me.” 

““T shall never do it, Arthur,” she respond- 
ed. “You can always rely upon my discre- 
tion.” 

“We are to be chums at college,” I 
said. 





“‘ How will you manage it without offending 
your aunt?” she inquired. 

‘‘Oh, she knows that I like him; so we 
agree not to mention his name. She asks 
me no questions, and I say nothing. Besides, 
I think she knows something else and—” I 
hesitated. 

“ And what?” inquired Mrs. Belden, smil- 
ing. 
“*T think she knows that he is fond of my 
sister Claire,” I said. 

Mrs. Belden gave a visible start, but check- 
ing herself, said, coolly enough, “Well, is 
he?” 

“T think so,” I answered. “Indeed, I think 
they are very fond of one another.” 

Then, at the lady’s request, I told her all 
about my sister—her beauty, her importance 
in my father’s home, and her accomplish- 
ments. She listened with great interest, and 
said that she hoped she should make her 
acquaintance. 

“If you are to be tied to my aunt in the 
society you meet here you will be pretty sure 
not to know her,” I responded. ‘“ My father 
is Mrs. Sanderson’s tenant, and she has very 
strict notions in regard to poor people, and 
especially in regard to those who occupy her 
houses. She has never invited a member of 
my family into her house, and she never will. 
She has been very kind to me, but she has 
her own way about it.” 

“ Yes, I see, but 1 shall meet your sister in 
some way, I know, if I remain here,” Mrs. 
Belden replied. 

I had never seen Jenks so happy as he ap- 
peared the next day after his arrival. He had 
been elevated immensely by his voyage and 
adventures, and had benefited by the change 
quite as much as his mistress. He went about 
humming and growling to himself in the old 
way, seeking opportunities to pour into my 
amused ears the perils he had encountered and 
escaped. There had been a terrific “lurch” 
on one occasion, when everybody staggered ; 
and a suspicious sail once “hove in sight” 
which turned out to be a schooner loaded 
with lumber; and there were white caps toss- 
ing on a reef which the captain skillfully avoid- 
ed; and there was a “tremenduous ground 
swell” during a portion of the homeward 
passage which he delighted to dwell upon. 

But Jenks was in no way content until I 
had pointed out his passage to him on the 
map. When he comprehended the humi- 
liating fact that he had sailed only half an 
inch on the largest map of the region he 
possessed, and that on the map of the world 
the river by which he passed to the sea was 
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not large enough to be noticed, he shook 
his head. 

“It’s no use,” said the oldman. “I thought 
I could do it, but I can’t. The world is a big 
thing. Don’t you think yourself it would be 
more convenient if it were smaller? I can’t 
see the use of such an everlasting lot of 
water. A half aninch! My! think of sailing 
afoot and a half! I give it up.” 

“But you really have been far, far away 
upon the billow,” I said encouragingly. 

“Ves, that’s so—that’s so—that zs so,” he 
responded, nodding his head emphatically ; 
‘and I've ploughed the waves, and struck 
the sea, and hugged the shore, and embarked 
and prepared for a storm, and seen the white 
caps, and felt a ground swell, and got through 
alive, and all that kind of thing. I tell you, 
that day when we swung into the stream I 
didn’t know whether I was on my head or my 
heels. I kept saying to myself: ‘ Theophilus 
Jenks, is this you? Who’s your father and 
who’s your mother and who’s your Uncle 
David? Do you know what you're up to?’ 
I'll bet you can’t tell what else I said?” 

“No, I'll not try, but you'll tell me,” I re- 
sponded. 

“ Well, ’twas a curious thing to say, and I 
don’t know but it was wicked to talk out of 
the Bible, but it came to me and came out of 
me before I knew it.” 

“What was it, Jenks? I’m curious to 
know.” 

“Says I: ‘Great is Diany of the ’Phe- 
sians!’” 

I laughed heartily, and told Jenks that in 
my opinion he couldn’t have done better. 

“That wasn’t all,”-said Jenks. “I said it 
more than forty times. A fellow must say 
something when he gets full, and if he doesn’t 
swear, what is he going to do, I should like 
to know? So always when I found myself run- 
ing over, I said ‘Great is Diany of the ’Phe- 
sians,’ and that’s the way I spilt myself all 
the way down.” 

It was a great comfort to me, on the eve 
of my departure, to feel that the two lives 
which had been identified with my new home, 
and had made it what it had been to me, 
were likely to be spared for some years long- 
er—spared, indeed, until I should return to 
take up my permanent residence at ‘The Man- 
sion. Mrs. Belden’s presence, too, was reas- 
suring. It helped to give a look of perma- 
nence to a home which seemed more and 
more, as the years went by, to be built of 
very few and frail materials. I learned al- 
most at once to identify her with my future, 
and to associate her with all my plans for 





coming life. If my aunt should die, I deter- 
mined that Mrs. Belden should remain. 

There was one fact which gave me surprise 
and annoyance, viz., that both my father and 
Mr. Bradford regarded the four years that lay 
immediately before me as the critical years 
of my history. Whenever I met them, I 
found that my future was much upon their 
minds, and that my experiences of the previ- 
ous winter were not relied upon by either of 
them as sufficient guards against the tempta- 
tions to which I was about to be subjected. 
They knew that for many reasons, growing 
out of the softening influence of age and of 
apprehended helplessness on the part of Mrs. 
Sanderson, she had become very indulgent 
toward me, and had ceased to scan with her 
old closeness my expenditures of money— 
that, indeed, she had a growing pride in me 
and fondness for me which prompted hereto 
give me all the money that might be desirable 
in sustaining me in the position of a rich 
young gentleman. Even Mr. Bird came all 
the way from Hillsborough to see his boys, 
as he called Henry and myself. He, too, 
was anxious about me, and did not leave 
me until he had pointed out the mistakes I 
should be likely to make and exhorted me 
to prove myself a man, and to remember 
what he and dear Mrs. Bird expected of me. 

_ These things surprised and annoyed me, be- 
cause they indicated a solicitude which must 
have been based upon suspicions of my weak- 
ness, yet these three men were all wise. 
What could it mean? I learned afterwards. 
They had seen enough of life to know that 
when a young man meets the world, tempta- 
tion comes to him, and always seeks and finds 
the point in his character at which it may 
enter. They did not know where that point 
was in me, but they knew it was somewhere, 
and that my ready sympathy would be my 
betrayer, unless I should be on my guard. 

I spent an evening with Henry in my 
father’s family, and recognized, in the affec- 
tionate paternal eye that followed me every- 
where, the old love which knew no diminu- 
tion. I believe there was no great and good 
deed which my fond father did not deem me 
capable of performing, and that he had hung 
the sweetest and highest hopes of his life 
upon me. He was still working from day to 
day to feed, shelter and clothe his dependent 
flock, but he looked for his rewards not to 
them but tome. The noble life which had 
been possible to him, under more favorable 
circumstances, he expected to live in me. 
For this he had sacrificed my society, and 
suffered the pain of witnessing the transfer 
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of my affections and interests to another 
home. 

On the day before that fixed for my de- 
parture, a note was received at The Mansion 
inviting us all to spend the evening at Mrs. 
Bradford’s. ‘The good lady in her note of 
invitation stated that she should be most hap- 
py to see Mrs. Sanderson, and though she 
hardly expected her to break her rule of not 
leaving her house in the evening, she hoped 
that her new companion, Mrs. Belden, would 
bear me company, and so make the acquain- 
tance of her neighbors. My aunt read the 
note to Mrs. Belden, and said: ‘ Of course 
I shall not go, and you will act your own 
pleasure in the matter.” Hoping that the 
occasion would give me an opportunity to 
present my friend and my sister to Mrs. Bel- 
den, I urged her to go with me, and she at 
last consented to do so. 

I had strongly desired to see my friend 
Millie once more, and was delighted with the 
opportunity thus offered. The day was one of 
busy preparation, and Mrs. Belden was dress- 
ed and ready to go when I came down from 
my toilet. As we walked down the hill togeth- 


er toward Mr. Bradford’s house, she said: 
“ Arthur, I have been into society so little dur- 
ing the last few years that I feel very uneasy 


over this affair. Indeed, every nerve in my 
body is trembling now.” I laughed, and told 
her she was going among people who would 
make her at home at once—people whom 
she would soon learn to love and confide in. 

I expected to see Henry and Claire, and I 
was not disappointed. After greeting my 
hearty host and lovely hostess, and present- 
ing Mrs. Belden, I turned to Henry, who, 
with a strange pallor upon his face, grasped 
and fairly ground my hand within his own. 
He made the most distant of bows to the 
strange lady at my side, who looked as ghost- 
like at the instant as himself. The thought 
instantaneously crossed my mind that he had 
associated her with Mrs. Sanderson, against 
whom I knew he entertained the most bitter 
dislike. He certainly could not have appeared 
more displeased had he been compelled to a 
moment’s courtesy toward the old lady her- 
self. When Mrs. Belden and Claire met, it 
was a different ‘matter altogether. There 
was a mutual and immediate recognition of 
sympathy between them. Mrs. Belden held 
Claire’s hand, and stood and chatted with 
her until her self-possession returned. Henry 
watched the pair with an absorbed and anx- 
ious look, as if he expected his beloved was 
in some way to be poisoned by the breath of 
her new acquaintance. 





At last, in the general mingling of voices in 
conversation and laughter, both Mrs. Belden 
and Henry regained their usual manner ; and 
the fusion of the social elements present be- 
came complete. As the little reunion was 
given to Henry and myself, in token of inter- 
est in our departure, that departure was the 
topic of the evening upon every tongue. We 
talked about it while at our tea, and there 
were many sportive speculations upon the 
possible transformations in character and 
bearing which the next four years would 
effect in us. As we came out of the tea-room 
I saw that Mrs. Belden and Claire still clung 
to each other. After a while Henry joined 
them, and I could see, as both looked up in- 
to his face with amused interest, that he was 
making rapid amends for the coolness with 
which he had greeted the stranger. Then 
Mr. Bradford went and took Claire away, 
and Mrs. Belden and Henry sat down by 
themselves and had a long talk together. All 
this pleased me, and I did nothing to inter- 
fere with their ¢éfe-d-/éfe ; and all this I saw 
from the corner to which Millie and | had re- 
tired to have our farewell talk. 

“What do you expect to make?” said 
Millie, curiously, continuing the drift of the 
previous conversation. 

“IT told Mrs. Sanderson, when | was a lit- 
tle fellow, that I expected to make a man,” I 
answered ; “and now please tell me what you 
expect to make.” 

“A woman, I suppose,” she replied, with. 
a little sigh. 

“You speak as if you were sad about it,” 
I responded. 

“T am.” And she looked off as if reflecting 
upon the bitter prospect. 

“ Why ? ” ° 

“Oh, men and women are so different from 
children,” she said. “One of these years you 
will come back with grand airs, and whiskers 
on your face, and you will find me grown up, 
with a long dress on ; and I’m afraid I shan't 
like you as well as I do now, and that you 
will like somebody a great deal better than 
you do me.” 

“ Perhaps we shall like one another a great 
deal better than we do now,” I said. 

“It's only a perhaps,” she responded. 
“No, we shall be new people then. Just 
think of my father being a little boy once! I 
presume I shouldn’t have liked him half as 
well as Ido you. As likely as any way he 
was a plague and a pester.” 

“‘ But we are growing into new people all 
the time,” I said. ‘Your father was a 
young man when he was married, and now 
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he is another man, but your mother is just as 
fond of him as she ever was, isn’t she?” 

“Why, yes, that’s a fact ; I guess she is in- 
deed! She just adores him, out and out.” 

‘Well, then, what's to hinder other people 
from liking one another right along, even if 
they are changing all the time ?” 

“‘ Nothing,” she replied quickly. ‘I see 
it: I understand. There’s something that 
doesn’t change, isn’t there ? or something that 
needn't change : which is it ?” 

“Whatever it is, Millie,” I answered, “we 
will not let it change. We'll make up our 
minds about it right here. When I come 
back to stay, I will be Arthur Bonnicastle 
and you shall be Millie Bradford, just the 
same as now, and we'll sit and talk in this cor- 
ner just as we do now, and there shall be no 
Mister and Miss between us.” 

Millie made no immediate response, but 
looked off again in her wise way, as if search- 
ing for something that eluded and puzzled 
her. I watched her admiringly while she 
paused. At last a sudden flash came into her 
eyes, and she turned to me and said: “Oh, 
Arthur! I’ve found it! As true as you live, 
I’ve found it !” 

“Found what, Millie ?” 

“The thing that doesn’t change, or need- 
n’t change,” she replied. 

“ Well, what is it?” 

“Why, it’s everything. When I used to 
dress up my little doll and make a grand lady 
of her there was the same doll, inside, after 
all! Don’t you see?” 

“Yes, I see.” 

“ And you know how they are building a 
great church right over the little one down on 
the corner,without moving a single stone of 
the chapel. The people go to the big church 
every Sunday, but all the preaching and sing- 
ing are in the chapel. Don’t you see?” 

** Yes, I see, Millie,” I answered; “but I 
don’t think I should see it without your eyes 
to help me. I am to build aman and you 
are to build a woman right over the boy and 
girl, without touching the boy andi girl at all ; 
and so, when we come together again, we can 
walk right into the little chapel, and find our- 
selves at home.” 

“Isn't that lovely,” exclaimed Millie. “I 
can see things, and you can make things. I 
couldn’t have said that—about our going into 
the little chapel, you know.” 

“ And I couldn’t have said it if you hadn’t 
found the chapel for me,” I responded. 

“Why, doesn’t it seem as if we belonged 
together, and had been separated in some 
way ?” 





At this moment Mr. Bradford rose and 
came near us to get a book. He smiled 
pleasantly upon us while we looked up to 
him, pausing in our conversation. When he 
had gone back and resumed his seat, Millie 
said : 

“ There’s a big church over two chapels. 
He has a young man in him and a boy be- 
sides. The boy plays with me and under- 


stands me, and the young man is dead in love 
with mamma, and the old man takes care of 
Isn't it splen- 


us both, and does everything. 
did !” 


Ah, Millie! I have heard many wise men 
and wise women talk philosophy, but never 
one so wise as you; and I have never seen 
a young man whose growth had choked and 
destroyed his childhood, or an old man whose 
youth had died out of him, without thinking 
of our conversation that night. The dolls 
are smothered in their clothes, and the little 
chapels are fated to fall when the grand ca- 
thedral walls are finished. The one thing 
that need not change, the one thing that 
should not change, the one thing which has 
the power to preserve the sweetness of all 
youthful relations up to the change of death, 
and, doubtless, beyond it, is childhood—the 
innocent, playful, trusting, loyal, loving, hope- 
ful childhood of the soul, with all its illusions 
and romances and enjoyment of pure and 
simple delights. 


Millie and I talked of many things that 
evening, and participated very little in the 
general conversation which went on at the 
other end of the drawing-room. I learned 
from her of plans already made for sending 
her away to school, and realized with a de- 
gree of pain which I found difficult to ex- 
plain to myself, that years were to pass be- 
fore we should meet for such an hour of 
unrestrained conversation again. 

Before I bade the family farewell, Aung 
Flick presented to both Henry and myself a 
little box containing pins, needles, buttons, 
thread, and all the appliances for making 
timely repairs upon our clothing, in the ab- 
sence of feminine friends. Each box was a 
perfect treasure-house of convenience, and 
had cost Aunt Flick the labor of many hours, 

“‘ Henry will use his box,” said the donor, 
“but you” (addressing me) “ will not.” 

“T pledge you my honor, Aunt Flick,” I 
responded, “that I will use and lose every 
pin in the box, and lend all the needles and 
thread, and leave the cushions where- they 
will be stolen, and make your gift just as 
universally useful as I can.” 
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This saucy speech set Millie into so hearty 
a laugh that the whole company laughed in 
sympathy, and even Aunt Flick’s face relaxed 
as she remarked that she believed every word 
I had said. 

It was delightful to me to see that while I 
had been engaged with Millie, Mrs. Belden 
had quietly made her way with the family, 
and that Henry, who had met her so coldly 
and almost rudely, had become so much 
interested in her that when the time of 
parting came he was particularly warm and 
courteous toward her. 

The farewells and kind wishes were all said 
at last, and with Mrs. Belden upon my arm 
I turned my steps toward The Mansion. 
The lady thought the Bradfords were delight- 
ful people, that Henry seemed to be a young 
man of a good deal of intelligence and char- 
acter, and that my sister Claire was lovely. 
The opening chapter of her life in Bradford, 
she said, was the most charming reading that 
she had found in any book for many years ; 
and if the story should go on as it had begun 
she should be more than satisfied. 

I need not dwell upon my departure 
further. In the early morning of the next 
day, Henry and I were on our way, with the 
sweet memory of tearful eyes in our hearts, 
and with the consciousness that good wishes 
and prayers were following us, as white birds 
follow departing ships far out to sea, and with 
hopes that beckoned us on in every crested 
wave that leaped before us and in every cloud 
that flew. 

CHAPTER XI. 

‘Tue story of my college life occupies so 
large a space in my memory, that in the at- 
tempt to write it within practicable limits I 
find myself obliged to denude it of a thou- 
sand interesting details, and to cling in my re- 
cord to those persons and incidents which 
were most directly concerned in shaping my 
character, my course of life, and my destiny. 

I entered upon this life panoplied with 
good resolutions and worthy ambitions. I 
was determined to honor the expectations of 
those who had trusted me, and to disappoint 
the fears of those who had not. Especially 
was I determined to regain a measure of the 


religious zeal and spiritual peace and satis- | 


faction which I had lost during the closing 
months of my stay in Bradford. Henry and 
I talked the matter all over, and laid our 
plans together. We agreed to stand by one 
anotlier in all emergencies—in sickness, in 
trouble, in danger—and to be faithful critics 
and Mentors of each other. 





Both of us won at once honorable posi- 
tions in our class, and the good opinion of 
our teachers, for we were thoroughly in ear- 
nest and scrupulously industrious. Though 
a good <leal of society forced itself upon us, 
we were sufficient for each other, and sought 
but little to extend the field of companion- 
ship. 

We went at once into the weekly prayer- 
meeting held by the religious students, think- 
ing that, whatever other effect it might have 
upon us, it would so thoroughly declare our 
position that all that was gross in the way of 
temptation would shun us. Taking our re- 
ligious stand early, we felt, too, that we 
should have a better outlook upon, and a 
sounder and safer estimate of, all those diver- 
siens and dissipations which never fail to 
come with subtle and specious temptation to 
large bodies of young men deprived of the 
influences of home. 

The effect that we aimed at was secured. 
We were classed at once among those to 
whom we belonged; but, to me, I cannot 
say that the classification was entirely satis- 
factory. I did not find the brightest and 
most desirable companions among those who 
attended the prayer-meetings. They were 
shockingly common-place fellows, the most 
of them—particularly those most forward in 
engaging in the exercises. There were a few 
shy-looking, attractive young men, who said 
but little, took always the back seats, and 
conveyed to me the impression that they had 
come in as a matter of duty, to give their 
countenance to the gatherings, but without a 
disposition to engage actively in the discus- 
sions and prayers. At first their position 
seemed cowardly to me, but it was only a 
few weeks before Henry and I belonged to 
their number. The meetings seemed to be 
in the possession of a set of young men who 
were preparing themselves for the Christian 
ministry, and who looked upon the college 
prayer-meeting as a sort of gymnasium, 
where they were to exercise and develop 
their gifts. * Accordingly, we were treated 
every week to a sort of dress-parade of medi- 
ocrity. Two or three long-winded fellows, 
who seemed to take the greatest delight in 
public speech, assumed the leadership, and I 
may frankly say that they possessed no 
power to do me good. It is possible that 
the rest of us ought to have frowned upon . 
their presumption, and insisted on a more 
democratic division of duty and privilege ; 
but, in truth, there was something about 
them that we did not wish to come in contact 
with.. So we contented ourselves with giving 
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the honor to them, and cherishing the hope 
that what they did would bring good to some- 
body. 

Henry and I talked about the matter in 
our walks and times of leisure, and the result 
was to disgust us with the semi-professional 
wordiness of the meetings, as well as with 
the little body of windy talkers who made 
those meetings so fruitless and unattractive 
to us. We found ourselves driven in at 
length upon our own resources, and became 
content with our daily prayer together. This 
was our old habit at The Bird’s Nest, and 
to me, for many months, it was a tower of 
strength. 

Toward the close of our first term an in- 
cident occurred which set me still more 
strongly against the set of young men to 
whom I have made allusion. There was one 
of them who had been more offensive than 
all the rest. His name was Peter Mullens. 
He was an unwholesome-looking fellow, who 
wore clothes that never seemed as if they 
were made for him, and whose false shirt- 
bosoms neither fitted him nor appeared 
clean. There was a rumpled, shabby look 
about his whole person. His small, cunning 
eyes were covered by a pair of glasses which 
I am sure he wore for ornament, while his 


hair was combed back straight over his head, 
to show all the forehead he possessed, though 
it was not at all imposing in its height and 


breadth. I had made no inquiries into his 
history, for he was uninteresting to me in the 
last degree. 

One evening, just before bedtime, he 
knocked at our door and entered. He had 
never done this before, and as he seemed to 
be in unusually good spirits, and to come in 
with an air of good-fellowship and familiarity, 
both Henry and myself regarded his call 
with a sort of questioning surprise. After the 
utterance of a few commonplace remarks 
about the weather, and the very interesting 
meetings they were having, he explained that 
he had called to inquire why it was that we 
had forsaken the prayer-meetings. 

Henry told him at once, and frankly, that 
it was because he was not interested in them, 
and because he felt that he could spend his 
time better. 

Still more frankly, and with less discretion, 
I told him that the meetings seemed to be in 
the hands of a set of muffs, who knew very 
little and assumed to know everything. 

“ The trouble with you fellows,” responded 
Mr. Peter Mullens, “is that you are proud, 
‘and will not humble yourselves to learn. If 
you felt the responsibility of those of us who 





are fitting for the ministry, you would look 
upon the matter in a very different way. We 
have begun our work, and we shall carry it 
on, whether men will bear or forbear.” 

“Is it any of your business whether they 
bear or forbear?” said I, touchily: “ because, 
if it is, Henry and I will sweep the floor and 
get down on our knees to you.” 

“It is my business to do my duty, in the 
face of all the taunts and ridicule which you 
may heap upon me,” replied Mr. Mullens, 
loftily. 

*“* Excuse me, Mr. Mullens,” I said, “but 
it seems to me that fellows of your sort thrive 
on taunts and ridicule. Don’t you rather 
like them, now?” 

Mr. Mullens smiled a sad, pitying smile, 
and said that no one who did his duty could 
hope to live a life of gratified pride or of 
ease. 

“Mr. Mullens,” said Henry, “I suppose 
that so far as you knoW your own motives, 
those which led you here were good; but 
lest you should be tempted to repeat your 
visit, let me say that I relieve you of all 
responsibility for my future conduct. You 
have done me all the good that you can pos- 
sibly do me, except in one way. 

“ What is that?” inquired Mullens. 

“ By carefully keeping out of this room, 
and out of my sight,” responded Henry. 

“Henry has expressed my feelings exact- 
ly,” I added ; “‘and now I think there is a 
fair understanding of the matter, and we can 
feel ourselves at liberty to change the con- 
versation.” 

Mullens sat a moment in thought, then he 
adjusted his spectacles, tucked down his false 
shirt-bosom, which always looked as if it were 
blown up and needed pricking, and turning 
to me, said with an air of cunning triumph: 
“ Bonnicastle, I believe € you are one of us.” 

“What do you mean ?” I inquired. 

“ Why, one of us that have aid, you know 
—what they call charity students.” 

“Charity students!” I exclaimed in as- 
tonishment. 

“Oh, I’ve found it out. You are luckier 
than the rest of us, for you have no end of 
money. I wish you could manage in some 
way to get the old woman to help me, for I 
really need more aid than I have. I don’t 
suppose she would feel a gift of fifty dollars 
any more than she would one of fifty cents. 
So small a sum as ten dollars would do me 
a great deal of good, or even five.’ 

“* How would you like some old clothes >” 
inquired Henry, with a quiet but contemp- 
tuous smile. 
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“That is really what I would like to speak 
about,” said Mr. Mullens. ‘You fellows 
who have plenty of money throw away your 
clothes when they are only a little worn ; and 
when you have any to give away, you would 
oblige me very much by remembering me. I 
have no new clothes myself. I take the 
crumbs that fall.” 

“ And that reminds me,” resumed Henry, 
“that perhaps you might like some cold vic- 
tuals.” 

“No, I’m provided for, so far as board 
and lodging are concerned,” responded Mr. 
Mullens, entirely unconscious of the irony of 
which he was the subject. 

Henry turned to me with a hopeless look, 
as if he had sounded himself in vain to find 
words which would express his contempt for 
the booby before him. As for myself, I had 
been so taken off my guard, so shamed with 
the thought that he and his confréres regard- 
ed me as belonging to their number, so dis- 
gusted with the fellow’s greed and lack of 
sensibility, and so angry at his presumption, 
that I could not trust myself to speak at all. 
I suspected that if I should begin to express 
my feelings I should end by kicking him out 
of the room. 

Henry looked at him for a moment, in a 
sort of dumb wonder, and then said: “ Peter 
Mullens, what do you suppose I think of 
you?” 

There was something in the flash of Henry’s 
eye and in the tone of his voice, as he utter- 
ed this question, that brought Mullens to his 
feet in an impulse to retire. 

“Sit down,” said Henry. 

Mr. Mullens sat down with his hat between 
his knees, and mumbled something about hav- 
ing stayed longer than he intended. 

“You cannot go yet,” Henry continued. 
“You came in here to lecture us, and to 
humiliate one of us ; and now I propose to 
tell you what I think of you. There is not 
the first element of a gentleman in you. You 
came in here as a bully in the name of reli- 
gion, you advertise yourself as a sneak by 
boasting that you have been prying into other 
people’s affairs, and you end by begging old 
clothes of those who have too much self-re- 
spect to kick you for your impudence and 
your impertinence. Do you suppose that 
such a puppy as you are can ever prepare for 
the ministry ?” 

I think that this was probably the first time 
Peter Mullens had ever heard the plain truth 
in regard to himself. He was very much as- 
tonished, for his slow apprehension had at 
last grasped the conclusions that he was 





heartily despised and that he was in strong 
hands. 

** [—really—really——-beg your pardon, gen- 
tlemen,” said Mr. Mullens, ramming down 
his rising shirt-bosom, and wiping his hat 
with his sleeve; ‘“ l meant no offense, but 
really—I—I—must justify myself for asking 
for aid. I have given myself to the church, 
gentlemen, and the laborer is worthy of his 
hire. What more can I do than to give my- 
self? The church wants men. The church 
must have men ; and she owes it to them to 
see that they are taken care of. If she neg- 
lects her duty she must be reminded of it. 
If I am willing to take up with old clothes 
she ought not to complain.” 

Mr. Mullens paused with a vocal inflection 
that indicated a deeply wounded heart, ram- 
med down his shirt-bosom again, and looked 
to Henry for a response. 

“There is one thing, Mr. Mullens,” said 
Henry, “ that the church has no right to ask 
you to give up; one thing which you have 
no right to give up ; and one thing which, if 
given up, makes you as worthless to the 
church as despicable in yourself, and that is 
manhood ; and I know of nothing that kills 
manhood quicker than a perfectly willing de- 
pendence on others. You are beginning life 
as abeggar. You justify yourself in beggary, 
and it takes no prophet to foresee that you 
will end life as a beggar. Once down where 
you are willing to sell yourself and take your 
daily dole at the hand of your purchaser, and 
you are forever down.” 

“ But what can I do?” inquired Mullens. 

‘You can do what I do, and what thou- 
sands of your betters are doing all the time— 
work and take care of yourself,” replied 
Henry. 

“‘ But the time—just think of the time that 
would be lost to the cause.” 

“I am not very old,” responded Henry, 
“but I am old enough to know that the time 
which independence costs is never wasted. 
A man who takes fifteen years to prepare 
himself for life is twice the man, when pre- 
pared, that he is who only takes ten; and 
the best part of his education is that which he 
gets in the struggle to maintain his own in- 
dependence. I have an unutterable con- 
tempt for this whole charity business, as it is 
applied to the education of young men. A 
man who has not pluck and persistence 
enough to get his own education is not worth 
educating at all. It is a demoralizing pro- 
cess, and you, Mr. Peter Mullens, in a wy 
small way, are one of its victims.” 

Henry had been so thoroughly chested 
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during these last utterances that he had not 
once looked at me. I doubt, indeed, wheth- 
er he was conscious of my presence ; but as 
he closed his sentence he turned to me, and 
was evidently pained and surprised at the 
expression upon my face. With a quick 
instinct he saw how readily I had applied his 
words to myself, and, once more addressing 
Mullens, said: ‘* When a childless woman 
adopts a relative as a member of her family, 
and makes him her own, and a sharer in her 
love and fortune, it may be well or ill for 
him, but it is none of your business, and 
makes him no fellow of yours. And now, 
Mr. Mullens, if you want to go you are at 
liberty to do so. If I ever have any old 
clothes I shall certainly remember you.” 

“T should really be very much obliged to 
you,” said Mr. Mullens, “and” (turning to 
me) “if you should happen to be writing to 
your aunt—” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Mullens,” exclaimed 
Henry, “do go,” and then, overwhelmed 
with the comical aspect of the matter, we 
both burst into a laugh that was simply irre- 
sistible. Mullens adjusted his spectacles 


with a dazed look upon his face, brushed 
back his hair, rammed down his shirt-bosom, 
buttoned his coat, and very soberly bade us 


a good evening. 

Under ordinary circumstances we should 
have found abundant food for merriment be- 
tween ourselves after the man’s departure, 
but Henry, under the impression that he had 
unintentionally wounded me, felt that nothing 
was to be gained by recalling and explaining 
his words, and I was too sore to risk the 
danger of further allusion to the subject. By 
revealing my position and relations to Mul- 
lens, Henry had sought, in the kindest way, 
to place me at my ease, and had done all 
that he had the power to do to restore my 
self-complacency. So the moment Mullens 
left the room some other subject was broach- 
ed, and in half an hour both of us were in bed, 
and Henry was sound asleep. 

I was glad in my consciousness to be alone, 
for I had many things to think of. There 
was one reason for the omission of all com- 
ment upon our visitor and our conversation, 
so far as Henry was concerned, which, with 
a quick insight, I detected. He had, in his 
anxiety to comfort me, spoken of me as a 
relative of Mrs, Sanderson. He had thus 
revealed to me the possession of knowledge 
which I had never conveyed to him. It cer- 
tainly had not reached him from Mrs. San- 
derson, nor had he gathered it from Claire, 
or my father’s family ; for I had never breath- 





ed a word to them of the secret which my 
aunt had permitted me to discover. He 
must have learned it from the Bradfords, with 
whom he had maintained great intimacy. I 
had long been aware of the fact that he was 
carrying on a secret life into which I had 
never been permitted to look. I should not 
have cared for this had I not been suspicious 
that I was in some way concerned withit. I 
knew that he did not like my relations to 
Mrs. Sanderson, and that he did not wish to 
speak of them. I had learned to refrain from 
all mention of her name ; but he had talked 
with somebody about her and about me, and 
had learned one thing, at least, which my 
own father did not know. 

All this, however, was a small vexation 
compared with the revelation of the influence 
which my position would naturally exert upon 
my character. However deeply it mnught 
wound my self-love, I knew that I was under 
the same influence which made Mr. Peter 
Mullens so contemptible a person. He was 
a willing dependent upon strangers, and was 
not I? This dependence was sapping my 
own manhood as it had already destroyed 
his. If Mullens had come to me alone, and 
claimed fellowship with me,—if Henry had 
not been near me in his quiet and self-re- 
spectful independence to put him down,— 
I felt that there would have been no part for 
me to play except that of the coward or the 
bully. I had no ground on which to stand 
for self-defense. Mr. Peter Mullens would 
have been master of the situation. The 
thought galled me to the quick. ; 

It was in vain that I remembered that I 
was an irresponsible child when this depen- 
dence began. It was in vain that | assured 
myself that I was no beggar. The fact 
remained that I had been purchased and paid 
for, and that, by the subtly demoralizing in- 
fluence of dependence, I had been :o weak- 
ened that I shrank from assuming the respon- 
sibility of my own life. I clung to the gold 
that came with the asking. I clung to the 
delights that only the gold would buy. I 
shuddered at the thought of taking myself and 
my fortunes upon my own hands, and I knew 
by that fact that something manly had sick- 
ened or died in me. 

I do not know how long I lay revolving 
these things in my mind. It was certainly 
far into the night; and when I woke in the 
morning I found my heart discontented and 
bitter. I had regarded myself as a gentle- 
man. I had borne myself with a consider- 
able degree of exclusiveness. I had not cared 
for recognition. Having determined to do my 
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work well, and to seek no man’s company 
as a thing necessary to fix my social status, 
I had gone out quietly and self-respectfully. 
Now I was to go out and meet the anger of 
Peter Mullens and his tribe. I was to be 
regarded and spoken of by them as a very 
unworthy member of their own order. My 
history had been ascertained, and would be 
reported to all who knew me. 

All these reflections and suggestions may 
seem very foolish and morbid to the reader, 
but they were distressing to me beyond my 
power of telling. I was young, sensitive, 
proud, and self-loving, and though I prayed 
for help to enable me to face my fellows, and 
so to manage my life as to escape the 
harm which my position threatened to inflict 
upon me, I could not escape the conviction 
that Peter Mullens and I were, essentially, 
on the same ground. 

Up to this time I had looked for tempta- 
tions in vain. No temptations to dissipation 
had presented themselves. I was sure that 
no enticement to sensuality or gross vice 
would have power to move me. Steady em- 
ployment and daily fatigue held in check my 
animal spirits, and all my life had gone on 
safely and smoothly. The daily prayer had 


brought me back from every heart-wandering, 
had sweetened and elevated all my desires, 
had strengthened me for my work, and given 


me something of the old peace. Away from 
Henry, I had found but little sympathetic 
Christian society, but I had been entirely at 
home and satisfied with him. Now I found 
that it required courage to face the little world 
around me, and almost unconsciously I began 
the work of making acquaintances with the 
better class of students. Although I had held 
myself apart from others, there were two or 
three, similarly exclusive, whom I had enter- 
tained a private desire to know. One of 
these was a New Yorker, Mr. Gordon Living- 
ston by name. He had the reputation of be- 
longing to a family of great wealth and splen- 
did connections, and although his standing 
as a student was not the best, it was regarded 
as an honor to know him and the little set to 
which he belonged. I was aware that the 
morality of the man and his *~umediate com- 
’ panions was not much believed in, and I knew, 
too, that the mean envy and jealousy of 
many students would account for this. At 
any rate, I was in a mood, after my interview 
with Mr. Mullens, to regard him very charita- 
bly, and to wish that I might be so far recog- 
nized by him and received into his set as to 
advertise to Mullens and his clique my social 
removal from them. I determined to brace 





myself around with aristocratic associations. 
I had the means in my hands for this work. 
I could dress with the best. I had personal 
advantages of which I need not boast here, 
but which I was conscious would commend 
me to them. I had no intention to cast in 
my life with them, but I determined to lose 
no good opportunity to gain their recogni- 
tion. 

One evening, walking alone, outside the 
limits of the town,—for in my morbid mood I 
had taken to solitary wanderings,—I fell in 
with Livingston, also alone. We had ap- 
proached each other from opposite directions, 
and met at the corners of the road that led to 
the city, toward which we were returning. We 
walked side by side, with only the road be- 
tween us, for a few yards, when, to my sur- 
prise, he crossed over, saying as he approach- 
ed me: “Hullo, Mr. Bonnicastle! What's 
the use of two good-looking fellows like us 
walking alone when they can have com- 
pany ?” 

As he came up I gave him my hand, and 
called him by name. 

“So you’ve known me, as I have you,” he 
said cordially. “It’s a little singular that we 
haven’t been thrown together before, for I 
fancy you belong to our kind of fellows.” 

I expressed freely the pleasure I felt in 
meeting him, and told him how glad I should 
be to make the acquaintance of his friends ; 
and we passed the time occupied in reaching 
the college in conversation that was very 
pleasant to me. 

Livingston was older than I, and was two 
classes in advance of me. He was therefore 
in a position to patronize and pet me—a po- 
sition which he thoroughly understood and ap- 
preciated. In his manner he had that quiet 
self-assurance and command that only comes 
from life-long familiarity with good society, 
and the consciousness of unquestioned social 
position. He had no youth of poverty to 
look back upon. He had no associations 
with mean conditions and circumstances. 
With an attractive face and figure, a hearty 
manner, a dress at once faultlessly tasteful 
and ‘unobtrusive, and with all the prestige of 
wealth and family, there were few young fel- 
lows in college whose notice would so greatly 
flatter a novice ashis. The men who spoke 
against him and affected contempt for him 
would have accepted attention from him as 
an honor. 

Livingston had undoubtedly heard my 
story, but he did not sympathize with the 
views of Mr. Peter Mullens and his friends 
concerning it. He found me as well dressed 
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as himself, quite as exclusive in my associa- 
tions, liked my looks and manners, and, with 
all the respect for money natural to his class, 
concluded that I belonged to him and his set. 
In the mood of mind in which I found myself 
at meeting him, it can readily be imagined 
that his recognition and his assurance of 
friendliness and fellowship brought me great 
relief. 

As we entered the town, and took our way 
across the green, he became more cordial, 
and pulled my arm within his own. We 
were walking in this way when we met Mr. 
Mullens and a knot of his fellows standing 
near the path. It was already twilight, and 
they did not recognize us until we were near 
them. Then they paused, in what seemed to 
have been an excited conversation, and stared 
at us with silent impertinence. 

Livingston hugged my arm and said coolly 
and distinctly : “ By the way, speaking of 
mules, have you ever familiarized yourself 
with the natural history of the ass? I assure 
you, it is very interesting—his length of ear, 
his food of thistles, his patience under insult, 
the toughness of his hide—in short—” By 
this time we were beyond their hearing and 
he paused. 

I gave a scared laugh which the group 
must also have heard, and said: “ Well, that 
was cool, any way.” 

“ You see,” said Livingston, “that I want- 
ed to have them understand that we had 
been improving our minds, by devotion to 
scientific subjects. They were bound to 
hear what we said, and I wanted to leave a 
good impression.” 

The cool impudence of the performance 
took me by surprise, but, on the whole, it 
pleased me. It was a deed that I never 
could have done myself, and I was astonished 
to find that there was something in it that 
gratified a spirit of resentment of which I 
had been the unconscious possessor. The 
utter indifference of the man to their spite 
was an attainment altogether beyond me, 
and I could not help admiring it. 

Livingston accompanied me to my room, 
but we parted at the door, although I begged 
the privilege of taking him in and making 
him acquainted with my chum. He left me 
with an invitation to call upon him at my 
convenience, and I entered my room in a 
very much lighter mood than that which 
drove me out from it. I did not tell Henry 
at once of my pew acquaintance, for I was 
not at all sure that he would be pleased with 
the information. Indeed, I knew he would 
not be, for he was a fair measurer of personal 





values, and held Livingston and Mullens in 
nearly equal dislike. Still I took a strange 
comfort in the thought that I had entered 
the topmost clique, and that Mullens, the 
man who had determined to bring me to 
his own level, had seen me arm-in-arm with 
one of the most exclusive and aristocratic 
fellows in the college. 

And now, lest the reader should suppose 
that Henry had a knowledge of Livingston’s 
immorality of character which justified his 
dislike of him, I ought to say at once that he 
was not a bad man, so far as I was able to 
learn. If he indulged in immoral practices 
with those of his own age, he never led me 
into them. I came to be on familiar terms 
with him and them. I was younger than 
most of them, and was petted by them. My 
purse was as free as theirs on all social 
occasions, and I was never made to feel that 
I was in any way their inferior. 

Henry was a worker who had his own 
fortune to make, and he proposed to make 
it. He was conscious that the whole clique 
of which Livingston was a member held 
nothing in common with him, and that they 
considered him to be socially beneath them. 
He knew they were not actuated by manly 
aims, and that they had no sympathy with 
those who were thus actuated. They studied 
no more than was necessary to avoid dis- 
grace. ‘They intended to have an easy time. 
They were thoroughly good-natured among 
themselves, laughed freely about professors 
and tutors, took a very superficial view of 
life, and seemed to regard the college as a 
mill through which it was necessary to pass, 
or a waiting-place in which it was considered 
the proper thing to stop until their beards 
should mature. 

The society of these men had no bad ef- 
fect upon me, or none perceptible to myself 
for along time. Braced by them as I was, 
Mr. Mullens made no headway against me ; 
and I came at last to feel that my position 
was secure. With the corrective of Henry’s 
society and example, and with the habit of 
daily devotion unimpaired, I went on for 
months with a measurable degree of satisfac- 
tion to myself. Still I was conscious of a 
gradually lowering tone of feeling. By listen- 
ing to the utterance of careless words and 
worldly sentiments from my new companions, 
I came to look leniently upon many things 
and upon many men once abhorrent to me. 
Unconsciously at the time, I tried to bring 
my Christianity into a compromise with 
worldliness, and to sacrifice my scruples of 
conscience to what seemed to be the demands 
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of social usage. I had found the temptation 
for which I had sought so long, and which 
had so long sought without finding me, but 
alas! I did not recognize it when it came. 


CHAPTER XII. 


RELYING upon my new associations for the 
preservation of my social position, now that 
my history had become known in the college, 
it was necessary for me to be seen occasion- 
ally with the set to which I had been admit- 
ted and welcomed. ‘This apparent necessity 
not unfrequently led me to their rooms, in 
which there were occasional gatherings of the 
fellows, and in one or two of which a surrepti- 
tious bottle of wine was indulged in. Of the 
wine I steadily refused to be a partaker, and 
it was never urged upon me but once, when 
Livingston interposed, and said that I should 
act my own’ pleasure. This made the at- 
tempt to carry on my double life easier, and 
saved me from being scared away from it. 
There was no carousing and no drunkenness 
—nothing to offend, in those modest sym- 
posia—and they came at last to wear a very 
harmless look to me, associated as they were 
with good fellowship and hospitality. 

Walking one day with Livingston, who 
fancied me and liked to have me with him, 
he said: “ Bonnicastle, you ought to see 
more of the world. You've been cooped up 
all your life, and are as innocent as a chick- 
en.” 

“You wouldn’t have me anything but in- 
nocent, would you?” I said laughing. 

“Nota bit of it. I like a clean fellow 
like you, but you must see something, some 
time.” 

“ There'll be time enough for that when I 
get through study,” I responded. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” he said, “ but, my 
boy, I’ve taken it into my head to introduce 
you to New York life. I would like to show 
you my mother and sisters and my five hun- 
dred friends. _I want to have you see where I 
live and how I live, and get a taste of my sort 
of life. -Bradford and your aunt are all very 
well, I dare say, but they are a little old- 
fashioned, I fancy. Come, now, don’t they 
bore you ?” 

“‘ No, they don’t,” I replied heartily. “The 
best friends I have in the world are in Brad- 
ford, and Iam more anxious to please and 
satisfy them than I can tell you. They are 
very fond of me, and that goes a great way 
w.th such a fellow as I am.” 

“Oh, I understand that,” said Livingston, 
“ but I am fond of you too, and, what’s more, 





you must go home with me next Christmas, 
for I shall leave college when another sum- 
mer comes, and that will be the last of me, 
so far as you are concerned. Now you must 
make that little arrangement with your aunt. 
You can tell her what a splendid fellow I am, 
and humbug the old lady in any harmless 
way you choose, but the thing must be 
done.” 

The project, to tell the truth, set my heart 
bounding with a keen anticipation of delight. 
Livingston was the first New York friend I 
had made who seemed to be worth the mak- 
ing. To be received into his family and in- 
troduced to the acquaintance of his friends 
seemed to me to be the best opportunity pos- 
sible for seeing the city on its better side. I 
was sure that he would not willingly lead me 
into wrong-doing. He had always forborne 
any criticism of my conscientious scruples. 
So I set myself at work to win Mrs. San- 
derson’s consent to the visit. She had be- 
come increasingly fond of me, and greedy of 
my presence and society with her increasing 
age, and I knew it would be an act of self- 
denial for her to grant my request. How- 
ever, under my eloquent representations of 
the desirableness of the visit, on social 
grounds, she was persuaded, and I had the 
pleasure of reporting her consent to Living- 
ston. 

I pass over the events of the swift months 
that made up the record of my first year and 
of the second autumn of my college life, 
mentioning only the facts that I maintained 
a respectable position in my class without 
excellence, and that I visited home twice. 
Everything went on well in my aunt’s family. 
She retained the health she had regained ; 
and Mrs. Belden had become, as her helper 
and companion, everything she had antici- 
pated. She had taken upon herself much of 
the work I had learned to do, and, so far as I 
could see, the family life was harmonious and 
happy. 

My vanity was piqued by the reflection 
that Henry had achieved better progress than 
I, and was much more generally respected. 
He had gradually made himself a social cen- 
ter without the effort to do so, and had 
pushed his way by sterling work and worth. 
Nothing of this, however, was known in Brad- 
ford, and we were received with equal con- 
sideration by all our friends. 

For months the projected holiday visit to 
New York had shone before me as a glittering 
goal; and when at last, on a sparkling De- 
cember morning, I found myself with Living- 
ston dashing over the blue waters of the 
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Sound toward the great city, my heart bound- 
ed with pleasure. Had I been a winged 
spirit, about to explore a new star, I could 
not have felt more buoyantly expectant. 
Livingston was as delighted as myself, for he 
was sympathetic with me, and anticipated 
great enjoyment in being the cup-bearer at 
this new feast of my life. 

We passed Hellgate, we slid by the sunny 
islands, we approached the gray-blue cloud 
pierced by a hundred shadowy spires un- 
der which the city lay. Steamers pushed here 
and there, forests of masts bristled in the dis- 
tance, asthmatic little tugs were towing great 
ships seaward, ferry-boats crowded with men 
reeled out from their docks and flew in every 
direction, and a weather-beaten, black ship, 
crowded with immigrants, cheered us as we 
rushed by them. As far as the eye could see, 
down the river and out upon the bay, all was 
life, large and abounding. My heart swelled 
within me as I gazed upon the splendid spec- 
tacle, and, in a moment, my past life and all 
that was behind me were dwarfed and insig- 
nificant. 

As we approached the wharf, we saw among 
the assemblage of hacks and their drivers— 
drivers who with frantic whips endeavored to 
attract our attention—a plain, shining car- 


nage, with a coachman and footman in livery 


on the box. ‘The men saw us, and raised 
their hats. The footman jumped from his 
place as we touched the wharf, and, relieved 
by him of our satchels, we quietly walked 
through the boisterous crowd, entered the 
coach, and slowly took our way along the 
busy streets. To be thus shut in behind the 
cleanest of cut-glass, to recline upon the most 
luxurious upholstery, to be taken care of and 
shielded from all the roughness of that tumul- 
tuous out-door world, to be lifted: out of the 
harsh necessities that made that world forbid- 
ding, to feel that I was a favored child of for- 
tune, filled me with a strange, selfish delight. 
It was like entering upon the realization of a 
great, sweet dream. 

Livingston watched my face with much 
secret pleasure, I do not doubt, but he said 
little, except to point out to me the more 
notable edifices on the route. I was in a 
city of palaces—warehouses that were the 
homes of mighty commerce and dwellings 
that spoke of marvelous wealth. Beautiful wo- 
men, wrapped in costly furs, swept along the 
pavement, or peered forth from the windows 
of carriages like our own ; shops were in their 
holiday attire and crowded with every con- 
ceivable article of luxury and taste, and the 
evidences of money, money, money, pressed 





upon me from every side. My love of 
beautiful things and of beautiful lhife—tlife re- 
heved of all its homely details and neces- 
sities—life that came through the thoughtful 
and skillful ministry of others—life that com- 
manded what it wanted with the waving of 
a hand or the breathing of a word—life that 
lodked down upon all other life and looked 
up to none—my love of this life, always in me, 
and more and more developed by the circum- 
stances which surrounded me, was stimulated 
and gratified beyond measure. 

At length we drew up to a splendid house 
in a fashionable quarter of the city. The 
footman opened the door in a twinkling, 
and we ran up the broad steps to a landing 
at which an eager mother waited. Smothered 
with welcoming kisses from her and his sis- 
ters, Livingston could not immediately pre- 
sent me, and Mrs. Livingston saved him the 
trouble by calling my name and taking my 
hand with a dignified cordiality which charm- 
ed me. The daughters, three in number, 
were shyer, but no less hearty in their greet- 
ing than their mother. Two of them were 
young ladies, and the third was evidently a 
school-girl who had come home to spend the 
holidays. y 

Livingston and I soon mounted to our room, 
but in the brief moments of our pause in the 
library and our passage through the hall my 
eyes had been busy, and had taken in by 
hurried glances the beautiful appointments of 
my friend’s home. It was:‘as charming as 
good taste could make it, with unlimited 
wealth atcommand. The large mirrors, the 
exquisite paintings, the luxurious furni- 
ture, the rich carvings, the objects of art 
and virtu, gathered from all lands, and 
grouped with faultless tact and judgment, 
the carpets into which the foot sank as into 
a close-cropped lawn, the artistic forms of 
every article of service and convenience, all 
combined to make an interior that was es- 
sentially a poem. I had never before seen 
such a house, and when I looked upon its 
graceful and gracious keepers, and received 
their gentle courtesies, I went up-stairs with 
head and heart and sense as truly intoxicated 
as if I had been mastered by music, or elo- 
quence, or song. 

At the dinner-table, for which we made a 
careful toilet, all these impressions were con- 
firmed or heightened. The ladies were ex- 
quisitely dressed, the service was the perfec- 
tion of quiet and thoughtful ceremony, the 
cooking was French, the china and glass 
were objects of artistic study in their forms and 
decorations, the choicest flowers gathered from 
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a conservatory which opened into the dining- 
room breathed a delicate perfume, and all 
the materials and ministries of the meal were 
wrapped in an atmosphere of happy leisure. 
Livingston was evidently a favorite and pet 
of the family, and as he had come back to his 
home from another sphere and experience of 
life, the conversation was surrendered to him. 
Into this conversation he adroitly drew me, 
and under the grateful excitements of the 
hour I talked as I had never talked before. 
The ladies flattered me by their attention and 
applause, and nothing occurred to dampen 
my spirits until, at the dessert, Mrs. Living- 
ston begged the pleasure of drinking.a glass 
of wine with me. 

Throughout the dinner I had declined the 
wine that had been proffered with every 
course. It was quietly done, with only a 
motion of the hand to indicate refusal, and I 
do not think the family had noticed that 1 had 
not taken my wine with themselves. Now 
the case was different. A lady whom I hon- 
ored, whom I desired to please, who was do- 
ing her best to honor and please me—my 
friend’s mother at her own table—offered 
what she intended to be a special honor. 
My face flamed with embarrassment, I stam- 
mered out some sort of apology, and de- 
clined. 

“ Now, mother, you really must not do 
anything of that sort,” said Livingston, “ un- 
less you wish to drive Bonnicastle out of the 
house. I meant to have told you. It’s one 
of the things I like «in him, for it shows that 
he’s clean and plucky.” 

“‘ But only one little glass, you know—just 
a sip, to celebrate the fact that we like one 
another,” said Mrs. Livingston, with an en- 
couraging smile. 

But I did not drink. Livingston still inter- 
posed, and, although the family detected the 
disturbed condition of my feelings, and did 
what they could to restore my equanimity, 
I felt that my little scruple had been a dis- 
cord in the music of the feast. 

Mr. Livingston, the head of the house, had 
not yet shown himself. His wife regretted 
his absence, or said she regretted it, but he 
had some special reasons for dining at his 
club that day ; and I may as well say that 
that red-faced gentleman seemed to have 
special reason for dining at his club nearly 
every day while I remained in New York, 
although he consented to get boozy at his 
own table on Christmas. 

We had delightful music in the evening, 
and my eyes were feasted with pictures and 
statuary and the $dric-d-brac gathered in 





long foreign travel; but when I retired for 
the night I was in no mood for devotion, and 
I found myself at once quarreling with the 
scruple which had prevented me from ac- 
cepting the special friendly courtesy of my 
hostess at dinner. 

Wine seemed to be the natural attendant 
upon this high and beautiful life. It was the 
most delicate and costly language in which 
hospitality could speak. There were ladies 
before me, old and young, who took it with- 
out a thought of wrong or of harm. Was 
there any wrong or harm in it? Was my ob- 
jection to it born of a narrow education, or 
an austere view of life, or of prejudices that 
were essentially vulgar? One thing I saw 
very plainly, viz., that the practice of total 
abstinence in the society and surroundings 
which I most courted would make me un- 
comfortably singular, and, what was most 
distressing to me, suggest the vulgar rusticity 
of my associations. 

From my childhood wine and strong drink 
had been represented to me to be the very 
poison on which vice and immorality lived and 
thrived. My father had a hatred of them 
which no words could express. They were 
the devil’s own instruments for the destruc- 
tion of the souls and lives of men. I was 
bred to this belief and opinion. Mr. Brad- 
ford had warned me against the temptation 
to drink, in whatever form it might present 
itself. Mr. Bird was a sworn foe to all that 
had the power to intoxicate. When I went 
away from home, it was with a determination 
entered into and confirmed upon my knees, 
that I would neither taste nor handle the se- 
ductive draught which had brought ruin to 
such multitudes of young men. 

Yet I lay for hours that first night in my 
friend’s home, while he was quietly sleeping, 
debating the question whether, in the new 
and unlooked-for circumstances in which I 
found myself, I should yield my scruples, and 
thus bring myself into harmony with the life 
that had so many charms forme. Then my 
imagination went forward into the beautiful 
possibilities of my future life in The Mansion, 
with the grand old house refitted and re- 
furnished, with its service enlarged and re- 
fined, with a graceful young figure occupying 
Mrs. Sanderson’s place, and with all the de- 
lights around me that eye and ear could 
covet, and taste devise and gather. 

In fancies like these I found my scruples 
fading away, and those manly impulses and 
ambitions which had moved me mightily, at 
first, but which had stirred me less and less 
with the advancing years, almost extinguished. 
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I was less interested in what I should do to 
make myself a man, with power and influence 
upon those around me, than with what I 
should enjoy. One turn of the kaleidoscope 
had changed the vision from a mass of plain 
and soberly tinted crystals to a galaxy of 
brilliants, which enchained and enchanted 
me. 

I slid at last from fancies into dreams. 
Beautiful maidens with yellow hair and 
sweeping robes moved through grand saloons, 
pausing at harp and piano to flood the air 
with the rain of heavenly music ; stately dames 
bent to me with flattering words ; groups in 
marble wreathed their snowy arms against a 
background of flowering greenery; gilded 
chandeliers blazed through screens of pris- 
matic crystal; fountains splashed and sang 
and sparkled, yet all the time there was a 
dread of some lurking presence—some ser- 
pent that was about to leap and grasp me in its 
coils—some gorgon that would show ‘his grin- 
ning head behind the forms of beauty that cap- 
tivated my senses—some impersonated terror 
that by the shake of its finger or the utterance 
of a dreadful word would shatter the beauti- 
ful world around me into fragments, or scorch 
it into ashes. 

I woke the next morning unrefreshed and 
unhappy. I woke with that feeling of weari- 
ness which comes to every man who tampers 
with his convictions, and feels that he has 
lost something that has been a cherished 
part of himself. This feeling wore away as 
I heard the roar of carriages through the 
streets, and realized the novélty of the scenes 
around me. Livingston was merry, and at 
the breakfast table, which was crowned with 
flowers and Christmas gifts, the trials of the 
previous night were all forgotten. 

The Livingstons were Episcopalians—the 
one Protestant sect which in those days 
made much of Christmas. We all attended 
their church, and for the first time in my life 
I witnessed its beautiful ritual. ‘The music, 
prepared with great care for th® occasion, 
was more impressive than any I had ever 
heard. My esthetic nature was charmed. 
Everything seemed to harmonize with the 
order and the appointments of the house I 
had just left, And there was my stately 
hostess, with her lovely daughters, kneeling 
and devoutly responding—she who had 
offered and they who had drunk without of. 
fense to their consciences the wine which I, 
no better than they, had refused. They 
could be Christians and drink wine, and why 
noti? It must be all a matter of education. 





High life could be devoutly religious life, and 
religious life was not harmed by wine. My 
conscience had received its salve, and oh, 
pitiful recreant coward that I was, I was 
ready to be tempted ! 

The Christmas dinner brought the tempta- 
tion. Mr. Livingston was at home, and pre- 
sided at his table. He had broached a par- 
ticularly old and choice bottle of wine for the 
occasion, and would beg the pleasure of drink- 
ing with the youngmen. And the young men 
drank with him, and both had the dishonor 
of seeing him stupid and silly before he left 
the board. I did not look at Mrs. Living- 
ston during the dinner. I had refused to 
drink with her the day before, and I had fall- 
en from my resolution. The wine I drank did 
not go down to warm and stimulate the sour- 
ces of my life, nor did it rise and spread con- 
fusion through my brain, but it burned in my 
conscience as if a torch, dipped in some liquid 
hell, had been tossed there. 

It was a special occasion—this was what 
I whispered to my conscience—this was the 
breath that I breathed a hundred times into 
it to quench the hissing torture. It was a 
special occasion. What was I, to stand be- 
fore these lovely Christian women with an as- 
sumption of superior virtue, and a rebuke of 
their habits and indulgences ?_ I did not want 
the wine ; I did not wish to drink again ; and 
thus the fire gradually died away. 1 was left, 
however, with the uncomfortable conscious- 
ness that I had in no degree raised myself in 
the estimation of the family. They had wit- 
nessed the sacrifice of a scruple and an indi- 
cation of my weakness. Livingston, I knew, 
felt sadly about it. It had brought me noth- 
ing that I desired or expected. 

The days between Christmas and New 
Year’s were packed with a thousand pleasures. 

A party was gathered for us in which I was 
presented to many beautiful girls and their 
stylish brothers. We visited the theaters, we 
were invited everywhere, and we often attend- 
ed as many as two or three assemblies in an 
evening. ‘The days and nights were a contin- 
ued round of*social pleasures, and we lived 
in a whirl of excitement. There was no time 
for thought, and with me, at least, no desire 
for it. 

But the time flew away until we only wait- 
ed the excitements of New Year's Day to 
close our vacation, and return to the quiet 
life we had left under the elms of New Ha- 
ven. That day was a memorable one to me 
and demands a chapter for its record. 


(To be continued.) 
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BLOWN UP. 


TAKE care and move me easy, boys, and let the doc- 
tor see 

’F there’s any use to try and patch what little’s left 
of me. 

There—that’ll do, 
eye. 

You needn't 
Valen’s got to die; 

And if there really be no chance to save a fellow’s 
life— 

Well, well! the blast was quite enough, and we’ll 
excuse the knife. 


It’s all no use—I see it in your 


purse your mouth that way—Van 


Just loose my collar gently, boys,—it hurts me as I 
lie ; 

Put something underneath my head—don’t raise me 
quite so high ; 

And let me have some water—Ah-h ! I tell you, that’s 
the stuff; 

It beats old rye—I ought to know—I’ve surely drunk 
enough. 

You'll say whatever were my faults, to say the thing 
that’s right, 

That Jim Van Valen never shirked his liquor or a 
fight. 


The circuit-rider? What’s the use? I hardly think 
one prayer, 

However long, has powerenough my whole account 
to square ; 

And at the day of judgment, when the world its work 
is through, 

And all the miners round about account for what they 
do, 

The Lord above, who knows all things, will be as just 
to me ° 

And merciful—at all events, with Him I'll let it be. 


Somehow my mind goes backward, boys, to many 
years ago, 

To the valley of the Overproek, and the farm-house 
long and low, 

When I wandered on the Palisades fo gather Pinxter 
bloom, 

And, mixed with lilacs, mother placed them in our 
sitting-room. , 

I see them in the fire-place, in that pitcher white and 
high— 

What queer things come across the mind, when one’s 
about to die! 


Why, I can see the orchard, boys, upon the sideling 
hill ; 

The place I fished for killies in the crooked Pellum 
Kill; 

The deep hole where the pickerel Jay—the rascal long 
and lank, 








I caught him with a noose of wire, and snaked him on 
the bank ; 

The places in the meadow where I went to trap the 
mink ; 

The mill-pond by the roadside where I drove the 
cows to drink. 


And there was little Kitty, boys, her house was 
close to ours, 

The gardens almost joined, but she was prettier than 
the flowers. 

We went to school in winter-time upon the Tineck 
road, 

And whenI put her books with mine it seemed to 
ease the 1oad ; 

But when we both grew up, somehow I wasn’t quite 


so near— 
She married Peter Brinkerhoff—and that is why I’m 
here. 


There was my ood old father, boys, with stern 
and ragged brow— 

I used to think him hard on me—I know him better 
now ; 

And, then, my dear old mother, with that pleasant 
smile of hers— 

O what a gush of tenderness the thought within me 
stirs ! 

Come, father, raise me in your arms; and, mother, 
stroke my brow— 

Your hand is cool—what odd conceit! they’re neither 
living now. 


They're gone, the old Van Valens, boys—there’s no 
one left but me, 

And I am going too—and so I send no word, you see. 

The boys I used to play with, and the girls I used to 
know, 

Grown up to men and women, have forgot me long 
ago! 

I’ve not been to Bergen County now for many and 
many a day, 

And no one there would care to hear what I might 
have to say. 


I find I’m getting weaker, boys, my eyes are growing 
dim ! 


| There’s something dancing in the air ; my head begins 


to swim, ‘ 

Water !—That’s good ! that stirs me up! that gives 
me life again! 

You talk about your dead men—why, I’m just as 
good as ten. 

There’s something heavy on my breast —you take the 
thing away— 

Mother ! there’s Kitty Demarest—may I go out— 
to—play ? 
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WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


A STUDY. 


LISTENING to the concert of modern song, 
a critical ear detects the notes of one voice 
which possesses a distinct quality and is al- 
ways at its owner's command. Landor was 
never mastered by his period, though still in 
harmony with it; in short, he was not a dis- 
cordant, but an independent singer. He was 
the pioneer of the late English school; and 
among recent poets, if not the greatest in 
achievement, was the most self-reliant, the 
most versatile, and one of the most imagina- 
tive. In the enjoyment of his varied writ- 
ings, we are chiefly impressed by their con- 
stant exhibition of mental prowess, and every- 
where confronted with an eager and incom- 
parable intellect. 

Last of all to captivate the judgment of 
the laity, and somewhat lacking, it may be, 
in sympathetic quality of tone, Landor is, 
first of all, a poet for poets, of clear vision and 
assured utterance throughout the Victorian 
Year. His station resembles that of a bulk- 
head defending the sea-wall of some lasting 
structure—a mole or pier, built out from tune- 
Arcadian shores. He 


ful, grove-shaded 
stretches far into the channel along which the 
tides of literary fashion have ebbed and flow- 


ed. Other poets, leading or following the 
changeful current, often appear to leave him 
behind ; but ere long find him again abreast 
of them, unchanged and dauntless, wearing a 
lighted beacon at his head. 

Why, among Victorian poets, do I first men- 
tion this one—who was born under George 
the Third ; who bandied epithets with Byron, 
was the life-long friend of Southey,—the con- 
temporary, likewise, in their prime, of 
Wordsworth, Scott, and Coleridge ; in whose 
maturity occurred the swift and shining tran- 
sits of Keats and Shelley, like the flights of 
shooting-stars ; whose most imposing poem was 
given to the world at a date earlier than the 
first consulate of Napoleon; who lived, from 
the times of Warton and Pye, to see three 
successive laureates renew the freshness of 
England’s faded coronal, while he sang aloof 
and took no care? Because, more truly 
than another declared of himself, he stood 
among these but not of them ; greater or less, 
but different, and with the difference of a time 
then yet to follow. His style, thought, and 
versatility were Victorian rather than Geor- 
gian; they are now seen to belong to that 
school of which Tennyson is by eminence the 
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representative. So far as his manner was 
anything save his own, it was that of recent 
years; let us say, instead, that the popular 
method constantly approached Landor’s un- 
til the epoch of his death,—and he died but 
even now, when it is on the point of yielding 
to something, we know not what. His light 
went out more lately than that of the most 
inspired and beloved of the Victorian Pleia- 
des. He not only lived to see the reflection 
and naturalism of Wordsworth produce fa- 
tigue, but to the borders of a reaction from 
that finesse and technical perfection which 
succeeded. His influence scarcely yet has 
grown to reputation, by communication from 
the select few to the receptive many, though 
he has always stood, unwittingly, at the head 
of a normal school, teaching the teachers. 
Passages are easily traceable where his art, 
at least, has been followed by poets who 
themselves have each an host of imitators. 
He may not have been the cause of certain 
phenomena ; they may have sprung from the 
tendency of the age,—if so, he was the first 
to catch the tendency. Despite his appreci- 
ation of the antique, his genius found daily 
excitants in new discovery, action, and 
thought ; he never reached that senility to 
which earlier modes and generations seem 
the better, but was first to welcome progress, 
and thoroughly up with the times. The lar- 
ger portion of his work saw print long after 
Tennyson began to compose, and a collec- 
tion of the laureate’s poems was in many a 
household before even the attempt had been 
made to bring together Landor’s. Hence, 
while it is hard to confine him to a single pe- 
riod, he is a tall and reverend landmark of 
the one under review; and the day has come 
for measuring him as a poet of that time, 
whatever he may have been in any other. 
Nor is he to be observed as an eccentric and 
curious spectacle, but as a distinguished fig- 
ure among the best. As an artist he was, 
like a maple, swift of development, but strong 
to hold it as an elm or oak; while many 
poets have done their best work under thir- 
ty, and ten years after have been old or dead, 
the very noontide of Landor’s faculties was 
later than his fiftieth year. We could not re- 
gard him as a tyro, had he died, like Keats, 
at twenty-five, nor as a jaded old man, dying, 
as he did, at ninety ; for he was as conserva- 
tive in youth as he ever grew to be, and as 
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fiery and forward-looking in age as in youth. 
He attained the summit early, and moved 
along an elevated plateau, forbearing as he 
grew older to descend the further side, and 
at death flung off somewhere into the ether, 
still facing the day-break and worshiped by 
many rising stars. 

Were it not for this poet’s sustained equal- 
ity with himself, we should be unable here to 
write of his career of seventy years, filled 
with literary recreations, each the companion 
of its predecessor, and all his own. Other- 
wise, in considering his works, we should 
have to review the history of that period,— 
as one who writes, for example, the life of 
Voltaire, must write the history of the eigh- 
teenth century. Landor’s volumes not only 
touch upon the whole procession of those sev- 
enty years, with keen intuitive treatment of 
their important events, but go further, and 
almost cover the range of human action and 
thought. In this respect I find no such man 
of our time. A writer of dialogues, he sub- 
jects affairs to the scrutiny of a modern jour- 
nalist ; but his newspaper has every age for 
its date of issue, and the history of the world 
supplies it with local incident. 

What is there in the air of Warwickshire 
to breed such men? For he was born by 
Shakespeare’s stream, and verily inhaled 
something of the master’s spirit at his birth. 
Once, in the flush of conscious power, he 
sang of himself — 


**I drank of Avon too, a dangerous draught, 
That roused within the feverish thirst of song.”’ 


Lowell has said of him, that, “excepting 
Shakespeare, no other writer has furnished 
us with so many delicate aphorisms of human 
nature ;” and we may add that he is also 
noticeable for universality of contemplation 
and the objective treatment of stately 
themes. In literature, his range is unequal- 
ed by that‘of Coleridge, who was so opulent 
and suggestive ; in philosophy, history and 
art, Goethe is not wiser or more imaginative, 
though often more calm and great ; in learn- 
ing, the department of science excepted, no 
writer since Milton has been more thorough- 
ly equipped. We place Landor, who was 
greater, even, as a prose-writer, among the 
foremost poets, because it was the poet with- 
in the man that made him great ; his poetry 
belongs to the first order of that art, while 
his prose, though strictly prosaic in form,— 
he was too fine an artist to have it otherwise, 
—is more imaginative than other men’s ver- 
ses. Radically a poet, he ranks among the 
best essayists of his time ; and he shares this 





distinction in common with Milton, Cole 
ridge, Emerson, and other poets, in various 
eras, who have L2en intellectual students and 
thinkers. None but sentimentalists and 
dilettanti confuse their prose and verse,— 
tricking out the former with a cheap gloss of 
rhetoric, or the false and effeminate jingle of 
a bastard rhythm. 

I have hinted, already, that his works are 
deficient in that broad human sympathy 
through which Shakespeare has found his way 
to the highest and lowest understandings—just 
as the cloud seems to one a temple, to an 
other a continent, to the child a fairy-palace, 
but is dazzling and glorious to all. andor 
belonged, in spite of himself, to the Parnas 
sian aristocracy ; was, as has been said, a 
poet for poets, and one who personally im- 
pressed the finest organizations. Consider 
the names of those who, having met him and 
known his works, perceived in him some- 
thing great and worshipful.. His nearest 
friends or admirers were Southey, Words. 
worth, Hunt, Milnes, Armitage Brown ; the 
philosophers, Emerson and Carlyle; such 
men of letters as Charles Lamb, Hazlitt, 
Forster, Julius and Francis Hare ; the bluff 
old philologist, Samuel Parr ; the fair and dis- 
cerning Blessington ; Napier, the soldier and 
historian ; Elizabeth and Robert Browning, 
the most subtile and extreme of poets, and, 
in the sunrise of his life, the youngest, Al- 
gernon Swinburne ; among the rest, note 
Dickens, who found so much that was rare 
and undaunted in the man:—I am almost 
persuaded to withdraw my reservation ! 
True, Landor lived long: in seventy years 
one makes and loses many votaries and 
friends; but such an artist, who, whether as 
poet or man, could win and retain the affec 
tion and admiration, despite his thousand ca- 
prices, of so many delicate natures, varying a- 
mong themselves in temperament and opinion, 
must indeed possess a many-sided greatness. 
Nor is the definition of sympathetic quality 
restricted to that which touches the popular 
heart. There are persons who might read 
without emotion much of Dickens's senti- 
ment and humor, yet would feel every fiber 
respond to the exquisite beauty of Landor's 
“Pericles and Aspasia;”—persons whom 
only the purest idealism can strongly affect. 
But this is human also. Shall not the wise, 
as well as the witless, have their poets? 
There is an idea current that art is natural 
only when it appeals to the masses, or 
awakens the simple, untutored emotions of 
humble life. In truth, the greater should in- 
clude the less; the finer, if need be, the 
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coarse; the composer of a symphony has, 
we trust, melody enough at his command. 
Stage presentation has done much to popu- 
larize Shakespeare ; his plays, moreover, are 
relished for their stories, as Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress and Gulliver's Travels are devoured 
by children without a thought of the theol- 
ogy of the one or the measureless satire of 
the other. Landor’s work has no such van- 
tage-ground, and much of it is caviare to the 
general; but he is none the less human, in 
that he is the poet's poet, the artist’s artist, 
the delight of high, heroic souls. 

When nineteen years old, in 1795, he 
printed his first book,—a rhymed satire upon 
the Oxford dons,—and his muse never left 
him till he died in 1864, lacking four months 
only of his ninetieth birthday. Seventy years 
of literary life, of which the noteworthy por- 
tion may be reckoned from the appearance 
of “‘ Gebir,” in 1798, to that of the later series 
of the “ Hellenics,” in 1847: since, although 
compositions dating the very year of his 
death exhibit no falling off, and his faculty 
was vigorous to the end, he produced no im- 
portant work subsequent to the one last 
mentioned. His collections of later poems 


and essays are of a miscellaneous or fragmen- 
tary sort, and, though abounding ia beautiful 


and characteristic material, exhibit many tri- 
fles which add nothing to his fame. In re- 
viewing his career, let us first look at his 
poetry, which contains the key to his genius 
and aspirations. 

His earliest verses, like those of Shelley 
and Byron, have a stilted, academic flavor, 
and, though witty enough, were instigated by 
youthful conceit and abhorrence of conven- 
tional authority. They were followed by a 
red-hot political satire, in the meter and dic- 
tion of Pope. Thus far, nothing remarkable 
for a boy of nineteen: merely an illustration 
of the law that “nearly all young poets 
. +. . write old.” The great poetic revival 
had not begun. Burns was still almost un- 
known ; Cowper very faintly heard; fledg- 
lings tried their wings in the direction of 
Pope, Warton, and Gray. The art of verse, 
the creation of beauty for its own sake or 
for that of imaginative expression, at first 
took small hold upon Landor. Considering 
the era, it is wonderful how soon the con- 
verse of this was true. Three years to a 
young man are more than three times three 
in after-life; but never was there a swifter 
stride made than from Landor’s prentice- 
work to “Gebir,” which displayed his royal 
poetic genius in full robes. Where now be 
his politics and polemics? Henceforth his 





verse, for the most part, is wedded to pure 
beauty, and prose becomes the vehicle of 
his critical or controversial thought. In 
“Gebir,” art, treatment, imagination, are 
everything ; argument very little; the story 
is of a remote, oriental nature, a cord upon 
which he strings his extraordinary language, 
imagery, and versification. ‘The structure is 
noble in the main, though chargeable, like 
Tennyson's earlier poetry, with vagueness 
here and there ; the diction is majestic and 
sonorous, and its progress is specially marked 
by sudden, almost random, outbursts of lofty 
song. I do not hesitate to say that this epic, 
as poetry, and as a marvelous production for 
the period and for Landor’s twenty-two years, 
stands next to that renowned and unrivaled 
torso, composed so long afterward, the /7yfe- 
rion of John Keats. It was the prototype 
of our modern formation, cropping out a 
great distance in advance. To every young 
poet who has yet his art to learn, I would 
say—do not overlook “ Gebir,” this strangely 
modern poem, which, though seventy-five 
years old, has so much of Tennyson's finish, 
of Arnold’s objectivity, and the romance of 
Morris and Keats. Forster, Landor’s biog 
rapher, says that it is now unknown. When 
was it ever known? The first edition had 
little sale ; a sumptuous later issue, including 
the Latin translation ‘Gebirus,” had still 
less. But the poets found it out: it was the 
envy of Byron; the despair of Southey, who 
could appreciate, if he could not create ; the 
bosom-companion of Shelley, to the last ; nor 
can I doubt that, directly and indirectly, it 
had much to do with the inception and de- 
velopment of the Victorian School. 

In recalling Landor’s writings, prose and 
verse, I make no specific allusion to the mi- 
nor pieces which he composed from time to 
time, careless about their reception, easily 
satisfied with the expression of his latest mood. 
A catalogue of them, extending from the be- 
ginning to the middle of our century, lies 
before me: “The Phoczans,” an unfinished 
epic ; “ The Charitable Dowager,” a comedy 
that never saw the light ; various Icelandic 
poems, all save one of which are wisely 
omitted from his collected works ; epigrams, 
letters, critiques, and what-not ; often mere 
Sibylline leaves,—sometimes put forth in ob- 
scurest pamphlet-form, sometimes elaborate 
with revision and costly with the utmost re- 
sources of the press; making little mark at 
the time, but all idiosyncratic, Landorian, 
though closer scrutiny of them need not de- 
tain us here. His literary life was like the 
firmament, whose darkest openings are inter- 
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spersed with scattered stars, but only the 
luminous, superior constellations herewith 
invite our segard. His first dramatic effort, 
made after a stormy and ill-regulated experi- 
ence of fifteen years, was the gloomy but 
magnificent tragedy of “ Count Julian,” which 
appeared in 1812. Like Shelley's “ Cenci,” 
Byron's “ Manfred,” and Coleridge’s adapta- 
tion of “ Wallenstein,” it is a dramatic poem 
rather than a stage-drama of the available 
kind. Compared with kindred productions 
of the time, however, it stands like the “ Pro- 
metheus” among classic plays; and as an 
exposition of dramatic force, a conception of 
the highest manhood in the most heroic and 
mournful attitude—as a presentment of impas- 
sioned language, pathetic sentiment and stern 
resolve,—it is an impressive and undying 
poem. Landor’s career must be measured 
by Olympiads or lustra, not by years ; he was 
thirty-five when he took this fearless dramatic 
flight, and then, save for occasional frag- 
mentary scenes, his special faculty remained 
unused until he was nearly sixty-five, in 1839- 
40, at which date he composed and published 
his “ Trilogy.” The three plays thus grouped, 
—‘ Andrea of Hungary,” ‘‘ Giovanna of Na- 
ples,” and “Fra Rupert,”—are, excepting 
the one previously mentioned, the only ex- 
tended dramatic poems which he has left us. 
Though rarely so imaginative and statuesque 
as “Count Julian,” they are better adapted 
in action, and show no decline of power. 
Between the one and the others occurred the 
marvelous prose period of Landor’s career, 
by which he first became generally known 
and upon which so largely rests his fame. 
From 1824 to 1837—these thirteen years em- 
brace the interval during which was written 
the most comprehensive and delightful prose 
in the English tongue, upon whose every page 
is stamped the patent of the author as a sage 
and poet. 

One is more nearly drawn to Landor,—with 
the affection which all lovers of beauty, pure 
and simple, feel for the poet,—by the He/- 
fenics than by any other portion of his met- 
rical work. The volume bearing that name 
was written when he was well past the Scrip- 
tural limit of life, at the age of seventy-two, 
and published in 1847. It consisted of trans- 
lations from his own /dyllia Heroica: Latin 
poems (many of them composed and printed 
forty years earlier) which were finally collect- 
ed and revised for publigation in a little vol- 
ume, oemata et Inscriptiones, which ap- 
peared, I think, in 1846. Of Landor’s apti- 
tude and chimerical passion for writing in 
Latin verse I shall speak hereafter. His sin 





in this respect, so far as it relates to the He/- 
lenics, is amply expiated by the surpassing 
beauty of ‘* Corythus,” the “ Last of Ulysses,” 
and other translations from the “Idyllia.” 
Still more exquisite, if possible, are the fifteen 
idyls, also called Hellenics, which previously 
had been collected in the standard octavo 
edition of his works, edited by Julius Hare 
and John Forster, and printed in 1846. Dur- 
ing the past thirty years, a taste for experi- 
menting with classical themes has seized upon 
many a British poet, and numberless fine 
studies have been the result, from the 
“(Enone” and “Tithonus” of the laureate 
to more extended pieces—like the “ An- 
dromeda” of Kingsley, and Swinburne’s 
“ Atalantain Calydon.” But to Landor, from 
his youth, the antique loveliness was a familiar 
atmosphere, in which he dwelt and had his 
being with a contentment so natural that he 
scarcely perceived it was not common to 
others, or thought to avail himself of it in the 
way of metrical art. Finding that people 
could not, or would not, read the /dy//ia, 
he was led to translate them into English 
verse ; and of ali the classical pieces in our 
language, his own, taken as a whole, are the 
most varied, natural, simple, least affected 
with foreign forms : 
** Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan! 
Piercing sweet by the river.” 
Generally, they are idyllic, and after the 
Sicilian school. Now and then some Ho- 
meric epithets appear ; as where he speaks 
of “full fifty slant-browed, kingly-hearted 
swine,”—but such examples are uncommon. 
For the most part the Greek manner and 
feeling are veritably franslated. ‘The 
Hamadryad” is universally known,—possess- 
ed of delicious melody and pathos which com- 
mend it to the multitude : 1 am not sure that 
any othér ancient story, so tranquilly and 
beautifully told, is in our treasury of English 
song. ‘The overture to the first of the “ Hel- 
lenics” suggests the charm and purpose of 
them all : 
** Who will away to Athens witi: me? who 


Loves choral songs and maidens crowned with flowers, 
Unenvious? mount the pinnace ; hoist the sail.” 


That splendid apostrophe to liberty, the 
fifteenth of the first series, beginning, 


** We are what suns and winds and waters make us ; 
The mountains are our sponsors, and the rills 
Fashion and win their nursling with their smiles,”’ 


recalls the Hellenic spirit from its grave, and 
brings these antique creations within the 
range of modern thought and sympathy. In 
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fine, it must be acknowledged that for tender 
grace, sunlight, healthfulness, these idyls are 
fresh beyond comparison, the inspiration of 
immortal youth. Never have withered hands 
more bravely swept the lyre. 

Landor, as I have.said, was noticeable 
among recent poets as ai artist, and the 
earliest to revive the partially forgotten ele- 
gance of English verse. Whoever considers 
the metrical product of our era must con- 
stantly bear in mind the stress laid upon the 
technics of the poet’s calling. ‘No shiftless- 
ness has been tolerated, and Landor was the 
first to honor his work with all the finish that 
a delicate ear and faultless touch could bestow 
upon it. But in observing the perfection of 
the “‘ Hellenics,” for example, you discern at 
a glance that it is only what was natural to 
him and reached by the first intention ; that 
he falsified the distich with reference to easy 
writing and hard reading, and composed ad- 
mirably at first draught. By way of contrast, 
one sees that much of the famous poetry of 
the day has been carved with pains, “ labo- 
rious, orient ivory, sphere in sphere.” The 
morning grandeur of “Count Julian” and 
“Gebir,” and the latter-day grace of Landor’s 
idyls and lyrics, came to their author as he 
went along. A poor workman blames his 


tools ; but he was so truly an artist and poet, 


that he took the nearest instrument which 
suggested itself, and wrought out his concep- 
tions to his own satisfaction,—somewhat too 
careless, it must be owned, whether others 
relished them or not. At certain times, from 
the accident of study and early training, 
his thoughts ran as freely in Latin numbers 
as in English ; and, without considering the 
utter uselessness of such labor, he persisted 
in writing Latin verses, to the alternate 
amusement and indignation of his friends ; al- 
ways quite at ease in either language, strong, 
melodious, and full of humor,—* Strength’s 
rich superfluity.”. The famous shell-passage 
in “Gebir” was written first in Latin, and 
more musically than its translation. Compare 
the latter with the counterpart in Words- 
worth’s “Excursion,” and determine,—not 
which of the two poets had the profounder 
nature—but which was Apollo’s darling and 
the more attractively endowed. Landor’s 
blank-verse, the test of an English singer, is 
like nothing before it; but that of Tennyson 
and his followers resembles it, by adoption 
and development. Like the best pentame- 
ter of the present day, it is akin to Milton's ; 
affected, like his, by classical influence, but 
rather of the Greek than the Latin; more 
closely assimilated to the genius of our tongue 





and with fewer inversions ; terse, yet fluent, 
assonant, harmonious. Grace and nobility are 
its prominent characteristics. 

Landor’s affluence embarrassed him. He 
had nothing costive in his nature,——disdained 
the tricks of smaller men, and could not 
spend days upon a sonnet ; it must come at 
once, and perfect, or not at all. He was a 
Fortunatus, and, because the ten pieces 
of gold were always by him, delayed to bring 
together a store of poetry for his own renown. 
This was one secret of his leaving so few ex- 
tended compositions ; other reasons will be 
named hereafter ; meantime it is certain that 
he never hoarded and fondled his quatrains, 
and that there was no waste, the supply be- 
ing infinite. The minor lyrics, epigrams, 
fragments,—thrown off during his capricious 
life, in which every mood was indulged to 
the full and every lot experienced,—are num- 
berless ; sometimes frivolous enough, biting 
and spleenful, yet bearing the mark of a del- 
icate hand ; often, like “ Rose Aylmer,” pos- 
sessed of an ethereal pathos, a dying fall,upon 
which poets have lived for weeks and which 
haunt the soul forever. Ideality belonged to 
Landor throughout life; for seventy years he 
reminds one of the girl in the fairy-tale, who 
could not speak without dropping pearls and 
diamonds. A volume might be made of the 
lyrical gems with which even his prose writ- 
ings are interspersed. He had an aptitude 
for the largest and smallest work, the true 
Shakespearian range; and could make any- 
thing in poetry, from the posy of a ring, to 
the chronicle of its most heroic wearer. 

While Landor’s art is thus varied and origi- 
nal, his strongest hold,—the natural bent of 
his imagination,—lay, as I have suggested, 
in the direction of the drama. This he him- 
self felt and often expressed ; yet his drama- 
tic works are only enough to show what 
things he might have accomplished, under 
the favorable conditions of a sympathetic age. 
Few modern poets have done much more. 
Taylor, Darley, Beddoes, Browning,—his dra- 
matic compeers can be numbered on the fin- 
gers of one hand. I am not speaking of the 
playwrights. Had he written many dra- 
mas, doubtless they would have been of 
the Elizabethan style: objective, rather than 
subjective ; their personages distinct in man- 
ner, language, and action, though not brought 
under the close psychological analysis which 
is a feature of our modern school. We have 
substituted the novel for the drama, yet, were 
Shakespeare now alive, he might write novels 
—and he might not. Possibly, like Landor, 
he would be repelled by the mummery of 
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the plot, which in the novel must be so 
much more minutely developed than in a 
succession of stage-scenes. J[.andor might 
have constructed a grand historical romance, 
or a respectable novel, but he never attempt- 
ed either. Had the stage demanded and 
recompensed the labor of the best minds, he 
would have written plays, doing even the 
“business” well; for he had the intellect 
and faculty, and touched nothing without 
adorning it. As it was, the plot seemed, in 
his view, given up to charlatans and hacks ; 
he had small patience with it, because, not 
writing in regular course for the theater, the 
frame-work of a drama did not come from 
him spontaneously. His tragedies already 
named, and various fragments—“ Ippolito di 
Este,” “Ines de Castro,” “The Cenci,” 
and ‘“Cleopatra”—are to be regarded as 
dramatic studies, and are replete with evi- 
dences of inspiration and tragic power. 
Sometimes a passage like this, from “ Fra 
Rupert,” has the strength and fire of Webster, 
in ‘The Duchess of Malfi:” 

** Stephen. 
Is the queen’s death. 

Maximin, 

Stephen. 
With her own pillow. 

Maximin, Who says that ? 
Stephen, The man 
Runs wild who did it, through the streets, and howls 

it 
Then imitates her voice, and softly sobs, 
Lay me in Santa Chiara,” 


Worst of it all 


The queen’s ? 
They stifled her 


We say that Landor was an independent 
singer, but once more the inevitable law ob- 
tains. He was restricted by his period, 
which afforded him neither poetical themes 
most suited to his intellect, nor the method 
of expression in which he could attain a full 
development. He had little outside stimulus 
to frequent work. In his youth the serial 
market was limited to Zhe Gentleman's 
Magazine and the pretentious quarterly re- 
views. His early poems did not sell: they 
were in advance of the contemporary de- 
mand. In poetry, let us eonfess that he fell 
short of his own standard,—never so well 
defined as in “ The Pentameron:” “Ampli- 
tude of dimensions is requisite to constitute 
the greatness of a poet, besides his symmetry 
of form and his richness of decoration. . . . 
We may write little things well, and accumu- 
late one upon another; but never will any 
justly be called a great poet, unless he has 
treated a great subject worthily. A 
throne is not built of birds’-nests, nor do a 
thousand reeds make a trumpet.” The one 
great want of many a master-mind oppressed 





him—lack of theme. Better fitted to study 
things at a distance, always an idealist and 
dreaming of some large achievement, Lan- 
dor, with his imaginative force unmet by any 
commensurate task, wandered like “blind 
Orion, hungry for the morn.” Or, like that 
other hapless giant, he groped right and left, 
but needed a guide to direct his strong arms 
to the pillars, that he might bow himself in- 
deed and put forth all his powers. 

How great these were the world had never 
known, were it not for that interlude of prose 
composition which occupied a portion of 
the years between his early and later work. 
From youth his létters, often essays and re- 
views in themselves, to his selectest intel- 
lectual companions, exhibit him as a splendid 
artist in prose and a learned and accurate 
thinker. He had been drinking the wine of 
life, reading, reflecting, studying “cities of 
men... . and climates, councils, govern- 
ments,” at Tours, Como, Pisa, Florence, 
Bath ; and, at the age of 45 or 46, with every 
faculty matured, became suddenly aware of 
the fitness of written dialogue as the vehicle 
of his conceptions, and for the exercise of 
that dramatic tendency which had thus far 
found no practicable outlet. Forster has 
pointed out that this form of literature was 
suited alike to his strength, dogmatism, and 
variety of mood. The idea, once conceived, 
was realized with his usual impetuosity. It 
swelled and swelled, drawing up the thought 
and observation of a life-time ; in two years 
the first and second books of /maginary 
Conversations were given to the world, and 
in four more, six volumes in all had been 
completed. For the first time the English 
people were dazzled and affected by this 
author’s genius; the books were a success ; 
and all citizens of the republic of letters dis- 
covered, what a few choice spirits had known 
before, that Landor was their peer and mas- 
ter. 

It is needless to eulogize the series of 
Imaginary Conversations,—to which the 
poet kept adding, as the fancy seized him, 
until the year of his decease within the mem- 
ory of us all. They have passed into litera- 
ture, and their influence and charm are un- 
dying. They are an encyclopedia, a pano- 
ramic museum, a perpetual drama, a change- 
ful world of fancy, character, and action. 
Their learning covers languagcs, histories, in 
ventions; their thought discerns and ana- 
lyzes literature, art, poetry, philosophy, man- 
ners, life, government, religion,—everything 
to which human faculties have applied them- 
selves, which eye has seen, ear has heard, or 
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the heart of man conceived. Their person- 
ages are as noble as those of Sophocles, as 
sage and famous as Plutarch’s, as varied as 
those of Shakespeare himself: comprising 
poets, wits, orators, soldiers, statesmen, mon- 
archs, fair women and brave men. ‘Through 
them all, among them all, breathes the spirit 
of Landor, and above them waves his com- 
pelling wand. Where his subjectivity be- 
comes apparent, it is in a serene and ele- 
vated mood ; for he is traversing the realm 
of the ideal, his better angel rules the hour, 
and the man is transfigured in the magician 
and poet. 

Paulo majora canamus. ¥rom the exhaust- 
less resources of Landor’s imagination, he 
was furthermore enabled to construct a triad 
of prose-poems, not fragmentary episodes or 
dialogues, but round and perfect composi- 
tions,—each of them finished and artistic in 
the extreme degree. The “ Citation of Shake- 
speare,” the “ Pentameron,” and “ Pericles 
and Aspasia,” depict England, Italy, and 
Greece, at their renowned and characteristic 
periods: the greenwood and castle-halls of 
England, the villas and cloisters of Italy, the 
sky and marbles of ancient Greece; the 
pedantry and poetry of the first, the mysticism 
of the second, the deathless grace and pas- 


sion of Athens at her prime. Of * The Cita- 
tion of Shakespeare,” I can but repeat what 
Charles Lamb said, and all that need here be 
said of it,—that only two men could have 
written it, he who wrote it, and the man it was 


written on. It can only be judged by read- 
ing, for there is nothing resembling it in any 
tongue. “The Pentameron of Boccaccio 
and Petrarca” was the last in date of these 
unique conceptions, and the favorite of Hunt, 
Crabb Robinson, Disraeli; a medieval re- 
production, the tone of which—while always in 
keeping with itself—is so different from that 
of the Citation, that one would think it done by 
another hand, if any other hand were capable 
of doing it. Even to those who differ from 
its estimation of Dante, its learning, fidelity 
and picturesqueness, seem admirable beyond 
comparison. The highest luxury of a sensi- 
tive, cultured mind is the perusal of a work 
like this. Mrs. Browning found some of its 
pages too delicious to turn over. Yet this 
study had been preceded by the “ Pericles 
and Aspasia,” which, as an exhibition of intel- 
lectual beauty, may be termed the master- 
piece of Landor’s whole career. 

Critics are not wanting who maintain the 
“Pericles and Aspasia” to be the purest 
creation of sustained art in English prose. It 
is absolutely devoid of such affectations as 





mark the romances and treatises of Sidney, 
Browne, and many famous writers of the 
early and middle periods ; and to the Vicar 
of Wakefield, and other classics of a time 
nearer our own, it bears the relation of a 
drama to an eclogue, or that of a symphony 
to some sweet and favorite air. What flaw- 
less English! what vivid scenery and move- 
ment! Composed without a reference-book, 
it is accurate in scholarship, free from incon- 
sistencies as Becker's Charicles; neverthe- 
less, the action is modern, as that of every 
golden era must appear; the personages, 
whether indicated lightly or at full length, 
are living human beings before our eyes. 
As all sculpture is included in the Apollo 
Belvedere, so all Greek life, sunshine, air, sen- 
timent, contribute to these eloquent epistles. 
A rare imagination is required for such a 
work, While comparable with nothing but 
itself, it leaves behind it the flavor of some 
** Midsummer Night’s Dream” or “ Winter's 
Tale,” mauger the unreality and anachron- 
isms. Landor’s dainty madrigals are scattered 
throughout, coming in like bird-songs upon 
the sprightly or philosophical Athenian con- 
verse: here we find “Artemidora” and 
“ Aglaé;” here, too, is the splendid frag- 
ment of “Agamemnon.” How vividly Alci- 
biades, Anaxagoras, Socrates, Pericles, Aspa- 
sia, appear before us: the noonday grace 
and glory, the indoor banquet and intellectual 
feast! Weexclaim, not only: What rulers! 
what poets and heroes! but—What children 
of light! what laureled heads! what lovers— 
what passionate hearts! How modern, how 
intense, how human! what beauty, what 
delicacy, what fire! We penetrate the love of 
high-bred men and women: nobles by na- 
ture and rank ;—surely finer subjects for 
realistic treatment than the boor and drudge. 
Where both are equally natural, I would 
rather contemplate a horse or falcon, than 
the newt and toad. Thus far, I am sure, 
one may carry the law of aristocracy in art. 
The people of this book are brave, wise, and 
beautiful, or, at least, fitly adapted: some 
unhappy,—others, under whatsoever misfor- 
tune, enraptured, because loving and beloved. 
Never were women more tenderly depicted. 
Aspasia, with all her love of glory, confesses : 
“You men often talk of glorious death, of 
death met bravely for your country; I too 
have been warmed by the bright idea in 
oratory and poetry: but ah! my dear Peri- 
cles! I would rather read it on an ancient 
tomb than a recent one.” Again, in the 
midst of their splendor and luxury, she ex- 
claims: “When the war is over, as surely 
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it must be in another year, let us sail among 
the islands A%gzean and be as young as 
ever!” Just before the death of Pericles by 
the plague, amid thickening calamities, they 
write tragedies and study letters and art. 
All is heroic and natural: they turn from 
grand achievements to the delights of intel- 
lect and affection. Where is another picture 
so elevating as this? Fame, power, luxury, 
are forgotten in the sympathy and glorious 
communion of kindred souls. Where, one so 
fitted to reconcile us with death—the end of 
all such communings—the common lot, from 
which even these beautiful ideals are not 
exempt? Ay, their deaths, in the midst of 
so much that*made life peerless and worth 
living, follow each other in pathetic, yet not 
inharmonious, succession, like the silvery 
chimings of a time-piece at the close of a 
summer's day. 

“Pericles and Aspasia” is a Greek temple, 
with frieze and architrave complete. If it be 
not Athens, it is what we love to think Athens 
must have been, in the glory of Pericles’ last 
days. It is a thing of beauty for all places 
and people ; for the deep-read man of thought 
and experience, for the dreamy youth or 
maiden in the farthest western wilds. The 
form is that of prose, simple and translucent, 
yet it is a poem from beginning to end. I 
would test the fabric of a person’s temper by 
his appreciation of such a book. If only one 
work of an author were given as a companion, 
many would select this: not alone for its 
wisdom, eloquence, and beauty, but for its 
pathos and affection. You can read it again 
and again, and ever most delightfully. The 
Citation and the Pentameron must be studied 
with the scholar’s anointed eyes, and are seal- 
ed to the multitude ; but Pericles and Aspasia 
is clear as noonday, a book for thinkers—but a 
book for lovers also, and should be as im- 
mortal as the currents which flow between 
young hearts. 


II. 


THERE has been much confusion of Lan- 
dor’s personal history with his writings, and 
an inclination to judge the latter by the for- 
mer. The benison of Time enables us, after 
the lapse of years, to discriminate between 
the two ; while the punishment of a misgovern- 
ed career is that it hinders even the man of 
genius from being justified during his lifetime. 
However, before further consideration of 
Landors works,—that we may see what 
bearing the one had on the other, and with 
this intention solely,—let us observe the man 
himself, 





We need not rehearse the story of his pro- 
longed, adventurous life. It was what might 
be expected of such a character, and to speak 
of the one is to infer the other. Frea’s ad- 
dress to her liege, in Arnold’s “ Balder 
Dead,” occurs to me as I think of the hoary 
poet. ‘“QOdin, thou Whirlwind,” he was, 
forsooth: tempestuous, swift of will; an 
egotist without vanity, but equally without 
reason ; impatient of fools and upstarts; so 
intellectually proud, that he suspected lesser 
minds of lowering him to their own level, 
when they honestly admired his works ; 
scornful, yet credulous ; careless of his ene- 
mies, too often suspicious of his friends ; a 
law unto himself, even to the extreme fulfill- 
ment of his most erratic impulse ; enamored 
of liberty, yet not seldom confounding it with 
license ; loving the beautiful with his whole 
soul, but satisfied no less with the conscious 
power of creating than with its exercise. Such 
was Landor, though quite transfigured, I say, 
when absorbed in the process of his art. 
Every inspired artist has a double existence : 
his “life is two-fold,” and the nobler one is 
that by which he should be judged. 

And yet, our poet’s temperament was so 
extraordinary that it is no less a study than 
his productions. He was wayward, unrest- 
ful, full-veined, impetuous to the very end. 
Nothing but positive inability restrained him 
from gratifying a single passion or caprice. 
His nature was so buoyant that, like the 
Faun, he forgot both pain and pleasure, and 
had few stings of sorrow or regret to guard 
him from fresh woes and errors. As he 
learned nothing from experience, his life 
was one perpetual series of escapades,—of 
absurd perplexities at Rugby, Oxford, Llan- 
thony, and in foreign lands. Even in art he 
often seemed like a wind-harp, responding to 
every breath that stirred his being: a su- 
perb voice executing voluntaries and impro- 
visations, but disinclined to synthetic utter- 
ance. He lacked that guiding force which is 
gained only by the wisest discipline, the most 
beneficent influences in youth :—under such 
influences this grand character might have 
been strong and perfect, but his fortunes 
served to lessen the completeness of his ge- 
nius. ‘The author's traditional restrictions 
were wanting in Landor’s case. He stood 
first in the entail of a liberal estate, and self- 
control was never imposed upon him. One 
great gift denied to him was the suspicion of 
his own mortality. It has been rightly said 
that he and his brothers came of a race of 
giants. His physical health and strength 
were so absolute, that no fear of the short- 
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ness of life was present to stimulate his 
ambition. He needed, like the imperator, 
some faithful slave to whisper in his ear, Re- 
member that thou too art mortal! His ten- 
dencies never were evil, but in their violence 
illustrated Fourier’s theory of the reverse 
action of the noblest passions. More than 
all else, it was this lack of self-restraint that 
made the infinite difference between himself 
and the great master to whose. universality 
of genius his own was most akin. 

Had Landor been poor, had he felt some 
thorn in the flesh,—but he was more handi- 
capped at the outset with wealth and health 
than Wordsworth with poverty, or Hood with 
want and disease. Mem a patrician, his 
caste was assured, and his actions were of 
that defiant, democratic kind, upon which 
snobs and parvenus dare not venture. He 
scattered his wealth as he chose, and would 
not let his station restrict him from the ex- 
periences of the poor. ‘Ihe audacious con- 
ceptions of novelists were realized in his case. 
[t was impossible to make him a conventional 
respecter of persons and temporal things. If 
ever a man looked through and through 
clothes and titles, Landor did; and as for 
property—it seemed to him impedimenta and 
perishable stuff. Yet he loved luxury and 
De- 


was uncomfortable when deprived of it. 
termined, first of all, to ive his life, to enjoy 


and develop every gift and passion, he 
touched life at more points than do most men 
of letters. Possibly he had not the self-de- 
nial of those exalted devotees, who eat, marry, 
and live, for art alone. ‘The lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eye, and the pride of life were 
strong within him. Here he resembled 
Byron and Alfieri—to whom he was otherwise 
related, except that his heart was too warm 
and light for the vulgar misanthropy of the 
first, and his blood too clean and healthful 
for the grosser passions of either. 

Trouble bore lightly enough upon a man 
who so readily forgot the actual world, that 
we find him writing Latin idyls just after his 
first flight from his wife, or turning an epi- 
gram when his estate was ruined forever. In- 
constant upon the slightest cause, he yet was 
faithful to certain life-long friends, and, if one 
suffered never so little for his sake, was ready 
to yield life or fortune in return. Such was 
his feeling toward Robert Landor, Forster, 
Southey, Browning, and the great novelist who 
drew that genial caricature by which his like- 
hess is even now most widely known. Dick- 
ens, who of all men was least fit to pronounce 
judgment upon Landor’s work, and cared the 
least to do it, was of all most fit to estimate 





his strength and weakness, his grim and gen- 
tle aspects. In ‘‘ Boythorn” we hear his 
laugh rising higher, peal on peal ; we almost 
see his leonine face and lifted brow, the strong 
upper lip, the clear gray eye, and ineffably 
sweet and winsome smile. We listen to his 
thousand superlatives of affection, compli- 
ment, or wrath, and know them to be the 
safety-valves of a nature overcharged with 
“the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, the 
love of love ;” of a poet and hero in the ex- 
treme, who only needed the self-training that 
with years should bring the philosophic mind. 

His prose writings measurably reflect his 
temperament, though he is at special pains 
to disclaim it. His minor epigrams and lyr- 
ics go still further in this direction, and were 
the means of working off his surplus energy 
of humor, sympathy, or dislike. The mo- 
ment he regarded men and things odjectively, 
he was the wisest of his kind ; and some fine 
instinct mostly kept him objective in his 
poetry, while his personality expended itself 
in acts and conversation. If he seldom did 
“a wise thing,” he as seldom wrote “a fool- 
ish one.” Entering upon his volumes, we 
are in the domain of the pure serene; and 
his glorious faculties of scholarship and song 
compensate us for that of which his nature 
had too little and that of which it wantoned in 
excess. 

Many texts could be found in Landor’s ca- 
reer for an essay upon amateurship in litera- 
ture or art. Asa rule, distrust the quality 
of that product which is not the result of legi- 
timate professional labor. Art must be fol- 
lowed as a means of subsistence to render 
its creations worthy, to give them a human 
element. Poetry is an unsubstantial worldly 
support ; but true poets have frequently se- 
cluded themselves, like Milton, Cowper, and 
Wordsworth, so that their simple wants were 
supplied ; or, plunging into life, have still 
made labor with the pen—writing for the 
stage or the press—a means of living, enjoy 
ing the pleasure which comes from being in 
harness and from duty squarely performed. 
They plume themselves—e? ego in Arcadia— 
upon sharing not only the transports, but the 
drudgery, of the literary guild. Generally, I 
say, distrust writers who come not in by the 
strait gate, but clamber over the wall of 
amateurship. Literary men, who have had 
both genius and a competence, have so felt 
this that they have insisted upon the utter- 
most farthing for their work, thus maintain- 
ing, though at the expense of a reputation 
for avarice, the dignity of the profession, and 
legitimizing their own connection with it. 
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This Landor never was able to do: his writ 
ing either was not remunerative, because not 
open to popular sympathy, or unsympathetic 
because not remunerative : at all events the 
two conditions went together. He began to 
write for the love of it, and was always, per- 
force, an amateur, rather than a member of 
the guild. As he grew older, he would have 
valued a hundred pounds earned by his pen 
more than a thousand received from his es- 
tate; but, although he estimated properly 
the value of his work, and, thinking others 
would do the same, was always appropriating 
in advance hypothetical earnings to philan- 
thropic ends, he never gained a year’s subsis- 
tence by literature ; and such of his works as 
were not printed at his own expense, with the 
exception of the first two volumes of /magi- 
nary Conversations, entailed losses upon the 
firms venturing their publication. 

But amateurship in Landor’s case, enfor- 
ced or chosen, did not become dilettanteism ; 
on the contrary, it made him finely indepen- 
dent and original. His own boast was that 


he was a “creature who imitated nobody and 
whom nobody imitated ; the man who walked 
through the crowd of poets and prose-men, 
and never was touched by any one’s skirts.” 
This haughty self-gratulation we cannot al- 


low. No human being ever was indepen- 
dent in this sense. andor in his youth imi- 
tated Pope, and afterwards made _ beneficial 
study of Milton before reaching a manner of 
his own. Pindar, Theocritus, and Catullus, 
among the ancients, he read so closely that he 
could not but feel the influence of their styles. 
Yet he might justly claim that he had no part 
in the mere fashion of the day, and that he 
wrote and thought independent of those with 
whom he was on the most intimate and coad- 
miring terms. He often shed tears in the 
passion of his work, and his finest concep- 
tions were the most spontaneous,—for his 
instinct with regard to beauty and the ca- 
nons of literary taste had the precision of 
law itself. His poetic qualities, like his 
acquirements, were of the rare and genuine 
kind. 

He had a thorough sympathy with nature 
and a love for out-door life. His biographer, 
while careful to detail the quarrels and im- 
broglius into which his temper betrayed him 
along the course of years, gives us only brief 
and fitful glimpses of his better and prevail- 
ing mood. Happily, Forster avails himself 
of Landor’s ietters to fill out his bulky vol- 
ume, and hence cannot wholly conceal the 
striking poetic qualities of the man. Lan- 
dor knew and loved the sky, the woods, and 








the waters; a day’s journey was but an en- 


joyable walk for him; and he passed half his 
time roaming over the hills, facing the breeze, 
and composing in the open air. It was only, 
in fact, when quite alone that he could be 
silent enough to work. For trees he had a 
reverential passion. Read his Conversation 
with Pallavicini; and examine that episode 
in his life, when he bought and tried to per- 
fect the Welsh estate, and would have grown 
a forest of half a million trees, but for his 
own impracticability and the boorishness of 
the country churls about him. Unlike many 
reflective poets, however, he never permits 
landscape to distract the attention in his fig- 
ure-pieces, but with masterly art introduces 
it sufficiently to relieve and give effect to 
their dramatic purpose. ‘That he is often 
tempted to do otherwise he confesses in a 
letter to Southey, and adds: “I am _ fortu- 
nate, for [ never compose a single verse 
within doors, except in bed sometimes. I 
do not know what the satirists would say if 
they knew that most of my verses spring 
from a gate-post or a mole-hill.” ‘Trees, 
flowers, and every growing thing were sacred 
to him, and informed with happy life. it was 
his wish and way : 

** To let all flowers live freely, and all die, 
Whene’er their Genius bids their souls depart, 
Among their kindred in their native place. 

I never pluck the rose ; the violet’s head 

Hath shaken with my breath upon its bank, 
And not reproached me: the ever-sacred cup 
Of the pure lily hath between my hands 

Felt safe, unsoiled, nor lost one grain of gold.’ * 


His affection for dogs and other dumb crea- 
tures, like his understanding of them, is no less 
instinctive and sincere. Of all the Louis-Qua- 
torze rhymesters he tolerates La Fontaine 
only, “for I never see an animal,” he 
writes, ‘“‘unless it be a parrot or a monkey 
or a pug-dog or a serpent, that I do not con- 
verse with it either openly or secretly.” 

In the dialogue to which I have referred, 
he protests against the senseless imitation of 
Grecian architecture in the cold climate of 
our North,—and this remirids me of Landor’s 
classicism and its relation to the value of his 
work. In Latin composition he excelled 
any contemporary, and was only equaled by 
Milton and a few others of the past. Latin, 
as I have shown, was at times the language 
of his thoughts, and as he wrote for expres- 
sion only, he loved to use it for his verse. 
Greek was less at his command, but he could 
always recall it by a fortnight’s study, and his 
taste and feeling were rather Athenian than 
Roman. Undoubtedly, as judicious friends 
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constantly were assuring him, he threw away 
precious labor in composing Latin epigrams, 
satires, and idyls; yet his English style, 
like that of other famous masters, acquired a 
peculiar strength and nobleness from the 
influence of his classical diversions. He has 
not escaped the charge of valuing only what 
is old, and holding the antique fashion to be 
more excellent than that of his own period. 
Americans are sufficiently familiar with this 
conceit of shallow critics and self-made men; 
yet the finest scholars I have known have 
been the most fervent patriots, the most ad- 
vanced thinkers, the most vigorous lovers 
and frequenters of our forests, mountains and 
lakes. With regard to Landor, never was a 
prejudice so misapplied. He was essentially 
modern and radical, looking to the future 
rather than to the past, and among the first 
to welcome and appreciate Tennyson, the 
Brownings, Margaret Fuller, Kossuth, and 
other poets and enthusiasts of the time. He 
was called an old Pagan; while in truth his 
boast was just, not only that he “walked up 
to the ancients and talked with them famil- 
iarly,” but that he “never took a drop of 
wine or crust of bread in their houses.” 
There was, to be sure, something of the Epi- 
curean in the zest with which he made the most 


of life, and his nearness to nature may seem 
Pagan to those whose idealism is that of the 


desk and closet only. “It is hard,” he says 
of gunning, “to take what we cannot give ; 
and life is a pleasant thing, at least to birds. 
No doubt the young ones say tender things 
one to another, and even the old ones do not 
dream of death.” 

Landor’s appetite for knowledge was insa- 
tiable, worthy of the era, and his acquisitions 
were immense. He gathered up facts insen- 
sibly and retained everything that he observ- 
ed or read. Of history he was a close and 
universal student. As he possessed no books 
of reference, it is not surprising that his mem- 
ory was occasionally at fault. De Quincey 
said that his learning was sometimes defective 
—but this was high praise from De Quincey 
—and of his genius, that he always rose with 
his subject, and dilated, “like Satan, into 
Teneriffe or Atlas when he saw before him 
an antagonist worthy of his powers.” [Lan- 
dor is not so generous to himself, but affirms 
—“T am a horrible compounder of historical 
facts. * * * I have usually one history that I 
have read, another that I have invented.” In 
his Jmaginary Conversations the invented 
history, like that of Shakespeare’s, seems to 
me its own excuse for being. The philoso- 
phies of every age are no less at his tongue’s 








end, and subject to his wise discrimination. 
With unsubstantial metaphysics he has small 
patience, and believes that “we are upon 
earth to learn what can be learnt upon earth, 
and not to speculate upon what never can 
be.” Politics he is discussing constantly, but 
has too broad and social a foothold to satisfy 
a partisan. Whatsoever things are just and 
pure, these he supports; above all, his love 
of liberty is intense as Shelley's, Mazzini’s, or 
Garibaldi’s, and often as unreasoning. Al- 
ways on the side of the poor and oppressed, 
he indirectly approves even regicide, but is so 
tender of heart that he would not really harm 
a fly. His individuality was strong through- 
out, and he was able to maintain no prolong- 
ed allegiance to party, church, or state ; nay, 
not even to obey when he undertook obedi- 
ence,—for, although he was at munificent ex- 
pense in a personal attempt to aid the Span- 
ish patriots, and received an officer’s com- 
mission from the Junta, he took offense almost 
at the outset, and threw up his command af- 
ter a brief skirmishing experience on the fron- 
tier. He admired our own country for its form 
of government, but seemed to think Wash- 
ington and Franklin its only heroic charac- 
ters. If there was an exception to his gen- 
eral knowledge, it was with regard. to Amer- 
ica: like other Englishmen of his time, he had 
no adequate comprehension of men and 
things on this side of the Atlantic. Could 
he have visited us in his wanderings, the 
clear American skies, the free atmos- 
phere, and the vitality of our, institutions 
would have rejoiced his spirit, and might have 
rendered him more tolerant of certain nation- 
ai and individual traits which, although we 
trust they are but for a season, served at a 
distance to excite his irritation and disdain. 
For criticism I.andor had a determined 
bent, which displays itself in his essays, talk, 
and correspondence. The critical and crea- 
tive natures are rarely united in one person. 
The greatest poets have left only their own 
works behind them, too occupied or too in- 
different to record their judgment of their 
contemporaries. But Landor lived ina criti- 
cal age, and so acute was his sense of the 
fitness of things, that it impelled him to esti- 
mate and comment upon every literary pro- 
duction that came under his observation. In 
the warmth of his heart, he was too apt to 
eulogize the efforts of his personal friends ; 
but, otherwise considered, his writings are full 
of criticism than which there is nothing truer, 
subtler, or more comprehensive in the Eng- 
lish tongue. He had, furthermore, a passion 
for scholarly notes and minute verbal emen- 
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dation. In the former direction, his scholia 
upon the classical texts are full of learning and 
beauty ; but when he essayed philology,—of 
which he had little knowledge in the modern 
sense,—and attempted to regulate the ortho- 
graphy of our language, the result was some- 
thing lamentable. His vagaries of this sort, 
I need scarcely add, were persisted in to the 
exclusion of greater things, and partly, no 
doubt, because they seemed objectionable to 
others and positively hindered ‘his career. 
While the literary conscientiousness and 
thoroughly genuine art of Landor’s poetry are 
recognized by all of his own profession, much 
of it, like certain still-life painting, is chiefly 
valuable for technical beauty, and admired by 
the poet rather than by the popular critic. As 
one might say of Jeremy Taylor that it was im- 
possible, even by chance, that he could write 
profane or libidinous doctrine, so it seemed 
impossible for Landor, even in feeble and 
ill-advised moments, to compose anything 
that was trite or inartistic. ‘The touch of the 
master, the quality of the poet, is dominant 
over all. His voice was sweet, and he could 
not speak unmusically, though in a rage. 
His daintiest trifles show this: they are 
found at random, like precious stones, some- 
times broken and incomplete, but every one 


—so far as it goes—pure in color and abso- 


lutely without flaw. A slight object served 
him for a text, and in honor of a woman 
who pleased him, but who seemed far enough 
beneath him to ordinary eyes, he composed 
eighty-five, lyrics that might have beguiled 
Diana. 

In discoursing upon elevated themes, he 
was seized with that divine extravagance 
which possessed the bards of old; and, in 
verse addressed to persons whom he loved 
or detested, he took the manner of his favor- 
ite classical lyrists, and in every instance 
went to the extreme of gallant compliment 
or withering scorn. His determination to 
have freedom from restraint, at all hazards 
and any cost, exhibits itself in his poetry 
and prose. Here he found a liberty, an 
independence of other rules than his own 
judgment or caprice, which he could not en- 
joy in daily life,—although in conduct, as in 
letters, he was so obstreperous and unpleasant 
an opponent that few cared to set themselves 
in his way. I repeat that, for all his great 
powers, he was a royal Bohemian in art, as 
throughout life, and never in poetry com- 
posed the ample work which he himself as- 
serted is requisite to establish the greatness 
of a poet ; yet, in a more barren period, one 
fourth as much as he accomplished sufficed 





for the reputation of Goldsmith, Collins, or 
Gray. . 

With regard to the fame of Landor it may 
be said, that, while he has not reached a 
rank which emboldens any publisher to issue 
a complete edition of his varied and exten- 
sive writings,*—and even his poems, alone, 
are not brought together and sold with Byron, 
Longfellew, Tennyson, and other public favor- 
ites,—it is certain, nevertheless, that he has 
long emerged from that condition in which 
De Quincey designated him as a man of great 
genius who might lay claim to a reputation 
on the basis of sof being read. He has 
gained a hearing from a fit audience, though 
few, which will have its successors through 
many generations. To me his fame seems 
more secure than that of some of his popular 
contemporaries. If Landor himself had any 
feeling upon the subject, it was that time 
would yield him justice. No one could do 
better without applause, worked less for it, 
counted less upon it; yet when it came to 
him he was delighted in a simple way. It 
pleased him by its novelty, and often he pro- 
nounced it critical—because it was applause 
—and over-estimated the bestower: that is, 
he knew the verdict of his few admirers was 
correct, and by it gauged their general un- 
derstanding. - He challenged his critics with 
a perfect consciousness of his own excellence 
in art ; yet only asserted his rights when they 
were denied him. In all his books there is 
no whit of cowardice or whining. Nothing 
could make them morbid and jaundiced, for 
it was chiefly as an author that he had a re- 
ligion and conscience, and was capable of 
self-denial. 

Landor’s prolonged discouragements, how- 
ever, made him contemptuous of putting out 
his strength before people who did not prop- 
erly measure him, and he felt all the loneli- 
ness of a man superior to his time. In 
youth he once or twice betrayed a yearning 
for appreciation. - How nobly and tenderly 
he expressed it! “I confess to you, if even 





* At present, the best collection of Landor’s works 
is that made in 1846, of such as he himself then deem- 
ed worthy of preservation. A new edition has lately 
been printed, in 2 vols. 8vo, which can be obtained 
from Messrs. Scribner, Welford & Armstrong, New 
York. It contains the /maginary Conversations, 
Citation of Shakespeare, Pentameron, Pericles and 
Aspasia, Gebir, the first series of Hellenics, and 
most of the author’s dramatic and lyric poems which 
preceded its date of compilation. The later Hellenics, 
Last Fruit off an Old Tree, Heroic Idyls, Scenes for 
a Study, etc., can only be procured in separate vol- 
umes and pamphlets, and, in bookseller’s diction, are 
fast becoming ‘‘ rare.” 
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foolish men had read Gedir, I should have 
continued to write poetry; there is some- 
thing of summer in the hum of insects.” And 
again: “The popularis aura, though we are 
ashamed or unable to analyze it, is requisite 
for the health and growth of genius. Had 
Gebir been a worse poem, but with more 
admirers, and I had once filled my sails, I 
should have made many and perhaps more 
prosperous voyages. There is almost as 
much vanity in disdaining the opinion of the 
world as in pursuing it.” 

He did not disdain it, but reconciled him- 
self with what heart he might to its absence. 
In later years he asserted: ‘I shall have as 
many readers as I desire to have in other 
times than ours. I shall dine late; but the 
dining-room will be well-lighted, the guests 
few and select.” Southey buried himself in 
work, when galled by his failure to touch the 
popular heart ; Landor in life and action, and 
in healthful Nature’s haunts. The Jmagi- 
nary Conversations were, to a certain degree, 
a popular success—at least, were generally 
known and read by cultured Englishmen ; and 
for some years their author heartily enjoyed 
the measure of reputation which he then, for 
the first time, received. It was during this 
sunlit period that he addressed a noble ode 
to Joseph Ablett, containing these impulsive 
lines :— 

——‘‘] never courted friends or Fame ; 
She pouted at me long, at last she came, 
And threw her arms around my neck and said, 
‘Take what hath been for years delayed, 
And fear not that the leaves will fall 
One hour the earlier from thy coronal,’” 


Threescore years and ten are the natural 
term of life, yet we find Landor at that point 
just leaving the meridian of his strength and 
splendor. When seventy-one he saw his Eng- 
lish writings collected under Forster’s super- 
vision, and his renown would have been no 
less if he had then sung his nunc dimittis and 
composed no longer. Yet we could not spare 
that most poetical volume which appeared 
near the close of the ensuing year. Ata dash, 
he made and printed the English version of 
his Latin Idyls—written half a lifetime before. 
We already have classed the “ Cupid and 
Pan,” “ Dryope,” “ The Children of Venus,” 
with their companion-pieces, as a portion of 
his choicest work. Five years afterward, in 
1853, he gathered up the Last Fruit off an 
Old Tree, and meant therewith to end his 
literary labors. To this volume was prefaced 
the “ Dying Speech of an Old Philosopher,” 
—and who but Landor could have written the 
faultless and pathetic quatrain ? 





**T strove with none, for none was worth my strife ; 
Nature I loved, and, next to Nature, Art ; 
I warmed both hands before the fire of life ; 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart.” 


Our author's prose never was more charac- 
teristic than in this book, which contained 
some modern dialogues, much literary and 
political disquisition, and the delightful criti- 
cal papers upon Theocritus and Catullus. 
The poetry consisted of lyrics and epistles, 
with a stirring dramatic fragment—“ The 
Cenci.” Many a time thereafter the poet 
turned his face to the wall, but could not die: 
the Gods were unkind, and would not send 
Iris to clip the sacred lock. He was com- 
pelled to live on till nothing but his voice 
was left him; yet, living, he could not be 
without expression. In 1857~—58 came a 
pitiful exhibition at Bath, where the old man 
was enveloped in a swarm of flies and stopped 
to battle with them ; engaged at eighty-two 
in a dispute about a woman, and sending 
forth epigrams, like some worn-out, crazy war- 
rior toying with the bow-and-arrows of his 
childhood. I am thankful to forget all this, 
when reading the classical dialogues printed 
in 1863, his eighty-ninth year, under the title 
of Heroic Jdyls. Still more lately were com- 
posed the poetical scenes and dialogues given 
in the closing pages of his biography. 

Deaf, lame, and blind, as Landor was,— 
qualis artifex periit / The letters, poems, and 
criticisms of his last three years of life are 
full of thought and excellence. The love of 
song stayed by him; he was a poet above 
ali, and, like all true poets, young in feeling 
to the last, and fond of bringing youth and 
beauty around him. We owe to one enthusi- 
astic girl, in whom both these graces were 
united, a striking picture of the old minstrel 
with his foam-white, patriarchal beard, his leo- 
nine visage, and head not unlike that of Mi- 
chael Angelo’s “ Moses ;” and it was to the 
fresh and eager mind of such a listener, with his 
own esthetic sensibilities for the time well 
pleased, that he offered priceless fragments of 
wit and courtesy, and expounded the simply 
perfect canons of his verse. The finest thing 
we know of Swinburne’s life is his pilgrimage to 
Italy and unselfish reverence at the fect of the 
incomparable artist, the unconquerable free- 
man, to whom he 


««Came as one whose thoughts half linger, 
Half run before ; 
The youngest to the oldest singer 
That England bore.” 


To some who then for the first time knew 
Landor, and who were not endowed with the 
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refined perceptions of these young enthusiasts, 
the foibles of his latter days obscured his 
genius ; to us, at this distance, they seem only 
the tremors of the dying lion. When, at the 
age of eighty-nine years and nine months, he 


breathed his last at Florence, it was indeed 
like the death of some monarch of the forest, 
—most untamed when powerless, away from 
the region which gave him birth and the ai 
which fostered his ‘scornful yet heroic spirit. 


———— +O oo 


WAITING. 


Unper the wintry skies, 
All pallid and still as the moon, 
The cold earth slumbering lies, 
Close wound in her white cocoon. 
In her shrouded and dreamless rest, 
She awaits the coming of spring : 
And the soul of song in my breast 
Is dumb, —I cannot sing. 


But soon, at th touch, at the glance, 
That thrills the bound spirit beneath, 
She will wake, she will rouse from her trance, 
She will burst from her chrysalis sheath, 
All palpitating in sheen 
Of gleaming rimple and fold, 
Fresh-robed in sapphire and green, 
Full-winged with purple and gold ! 


When the world, reawakened from death, 
Is wavering, throbbing in light, 
And panting with perfumed breath 
In a heaven of sound and of sight, 
O then, with all jubilant things, 
Will my soul, that has slumbered so long, 
Awake in the glory of wings, 
Arise with the rapture of song ! 


Oe 


FOUR GREAT AFRICAN TRAVELERS. 


THE first on the list of African travelers 
whose discoveries I propose to glance over 
in this article is Captain Richard Francis 
Burton. 

This great traveler has always appeared to 
me an eccentric genius, with natural physical 
and intellectual gifts fitting him to do well 
almost anything he might undertake. That 
he does not stand to-day higher than his 
predecessors or successors in Africa, as he 
might easily have done, may be ascribed to 
circumstances which are partly the result of 
certain peculiarities of his nature, and partly 
owing to that unsympathetic and superficial 
society into which he had drifted in India, 
during early manhood. 





A stranger, on seeing Burton for the first 
time, would be apt to exclaim, “That's a 
hard-looking man!” But if he were informed 
that this man was the dauntless being who, in 
the guise of an Arab merchant, penetrated to 
Mecca and Harar,—two seats of Moham 
medan bigotry,—he would be apt to add that 
he was “just the kind of man to do it, 
judging by his looks.” 

Hard is indeed the character of Burton’s 
features. High cheek-bones, gray eyes, set 
deep in cave-like sockets, shining with a 
fierce light, with prominent and bristly eye- 
brows jutting over them like a pent-house— 
forehead low, and slightly retreating—nose 
thick, and anything but classic—an upper lip 
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clothed with a stiff moustache not large 
enough to hide the sneer in which his lips 
are set, and jaws vast and square asif settled 
down into a defiant belligerency—form the 
tout ensemble of a face that was intended for 
a born pugilist. His form of medium height, 
end large-boned, perhaps lends color to this 
udgment. 

Burton is called a “ wicked man” by some 
people. But Burton is more reckless than 
wicked. He delights to banter feebly intel- 
lectual folks and shock their prejudices. His 
intimate friends, however, looking under the 
crust of informality and bluntness which 
covers his real self, discover another man, 
essentially Burton,—a man not altogether 
unlovable, a man extremely sociable and 
delightful, a philosopher, and wise beyond 
first conception, a conversationalist of rare 
power, and a scholar who has amassed within 
the recesses of an extraordinary memory a 
rich store of Arabic, Persian, and Hindoo 
lore. 

Howsoever Burton endeavors to screen 
himself under the rough guise of an explor- 
er, the itinerating J/iftérateur peeps out 
in all his books, especially in the record 
of his explorations in Africa. But his style, 
though it evinces scholarship, is abrupt, inco- 
hesive, and pedantic. He coins words where 
a new coinage of them is simply superfluous. 
In parts it also borders on quaintness, as if he 
had caught the habit of Sir Thomas More 
or Roger Bacon. 

His powers of composition are most con- 
spicuous in his scenic descriptions. These 
are so full of fervor and freshness that they 
appear like sunbeams shining through a dark 
cloud of fevers, disappointments, calamities, 
and many-phased trouble, and we get a 
glimpse, though dim and indistinct, of the 
reverence for things divine that is latent in 
him. 

This short sketch of the man and his 
character will serve as a prelude to a few 
remarks upon his great feat of exploration in 
Africa. 

Captain Burton, accompanied by Captain 
J. H. Speke, landed at Zanzibar on the 19th 
December, 1856, both as ignorant of the 
nature of the work they were about to en- 
gage in, and of the mode to accomplish that 
work, as any two men could well be. They 
had been commissioned by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London to proceed to 
Central Africa, to discover a lake which was 
believed to be the source of the River Nile. 

On their arrival at Zanzibar, the two trav- 
elers were informed that they had come 
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at the wrong season to start, that the 


| proper time to commence their march was 
| In June. 
| advantage ; they thus had ample time for 
| preparation, to purchase and pack up the 


3ut for many reasons this was an 


thousand and one impedimenta which they 
would be compelled to take with them, to 
study the language, the manners and customs 
of African tribes, and pick up serviceable 
information respecting the interior and the 
different routes which led into it. Some men 
would have improved the opportunity to do 
so, and Burton did do something in this way ; 
yet, six months later, when about to depart, 
I note with astonishment his remark that 
his “ preparations were too hurried.” 

The donkeys, porters, guides, and armed 
guard having been collected, the presents 
for the chiefs and the cloths for barter having 
been purchased, the two white men and their 
motley force landed at Kaole, three miles 
south of Bagamoyo, about the middle of 
June, 1857. Ten days later, amid doleful 
forebodings from the Indian merchants, and 
with kindly words of farewell from the British 
consul, the first expedition from East Africa 
resolutely set its face towards the west, and 
the troublous, harassing march to Ujiji began. 

In their front they beheld the blue land 
waves rise in succession one above another, 
paling in the far distance until they resembled 
the milky-blue sky which domed them. On 
each side extended sweet landscapes, bounded 
by shaggy forests, reposing under the tropic 
heaven, and vivid, spontaneous vegetation 
all around them. As they looked behind to 
catch a last solemn glance at what they were 
leaving, they beheld at their feet the villageof 
Kaole nestling in a palm grove, and beyond 
this the billows of the Zingian Sea, blown 
into light playful curls, as the morning land 
breeze toyed with them! What solemn 
thoughts must have filled at this time the 
minds of the two travelers! To the east was 
a radiant, sheeny sea, which at this time 
possessed an indescribable charm for them . 
to the west extended a mysterious and som 
brous infinity of jungle and forest—perhaps 
full of lurking terrors, disease and death ! 

The two travelers soon found that they 
had engaged in no child’s play. Their 
troubles grew thickly. The undisciplined 
mob they were leading towards the interior 
gave them great trouble ; some clamored for 
tobacco, others for guitar strings, and their 
guards —donkey drivers from their birth—com- 
plained of the indignity of being required to 
drive asses. Their guides also, after receiving 
their advance, deserted them, and the Ba- 
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looch soldiers insulted the white men. 
sequently there was not one person attached 
to this expedition who did not at some time 
or other attempt to desert. On the second 
day out they were mulcted by a contuma- 


cious chief of a large quantity of cloth, and on | 


the fourth day a hyena attacked and killed 
three asses belonging to the expedition. 

On the 8th of July, after struggling through 
a low and unhealthy district, they reached 
what the Arabs call “The Valley of Death, 
and the Home of Hunger,” a broad plain 
traversed by the Kingani River. The water 
was everywhere bad, a mortal smell of decay 
pervaded the atmosphere, and both Burton 
and Speke were so affected by fever that they 
were unable to walk. 

Burton’s account of his journey through 
the land of Ugogo is exceedingly interesting, 
but is marred greatly by the lachrymal out- 
pourings of a temper already greatly embit- 
tered by bile, and trouble with the ferocious 
and utterly intractable people he had to deal 
with. 

Ugogo, which is generally reached in two 
months by caravans traveling inland, is the 
halfway district between the coast and Unyan- 
yembe—the central province of the Land of 
the Moon. The people are a mongrel race, 
a mixture of the tribes of the mountains and 
the interior table-land. The plains are rich 
in grain, and the hills with cattle. Milk, 
honey, eggs and clarified butter are sold by 
the people readily for American sheeting and 
beads. The district abounds in game and 
elephants, and giraffes are frequently met. 

After being subjected for several succes- 
sivé days to much contumely and abuse, the 
travelers, on the 12th October, 1857, shook 
the red dust of Ugogo from their feet, and on 
the 7th day of November, the one hundred 
and thirty-fourth day from the coast, they ar- 
rived in Unyanyembe, where they were re- 
ceived with open arms by the hospitable Arab 
merchants dwelling there. It may be pre- 
sumed that this was the only day of real 
pleasure that Burton enjoyed since leaving 
the coast, and that the sight of his caravan, 
after so many vicissitudes, wriggling snake- 
like over the plain, each member of it boil- 
ing over with uncontrollable delight, while 
horns boomed, and muskets roared like salut- 
ing mortars, must have puckered his face on 
this day into a hundred smiles. 

The great labor, however, lay yet unaccom- 
plished, the inland sea was yet undiscovered ; 
and so the expedition is found, after a month’s 
detention at Unyanyembe, sallying out of 
its enclosed camp, bound for Ujjiji. 


Sub- | 


Burton’s account of the journey from Un 
| yanyembe to Ujiji is replete with interest, 
and contains passages of great beauty. The 
| latter place was distant from Unyanyembe 
260 miles, and was reached on the 13th 
February, 1858. The character of the in- 
tervening country was undulating ground, in- 
tersected with low conical and tabular hills, 
whose lines ramified in all directions. Dur- 
ing the rainy season the country is clad in 
vivid green. In the dry season it has a gray- 
ish aspect, “lighted up by golden stubbles, 
and dotted with wind-distorted trees, shallow 
swamps of emerald grass, and wide sheets 
of dark mud.” 

Altogether, Unyamwezi presents a scene of 
peaceful beauty. Burton says: ‘“ Few scenes 
are more soothing than a view of this coun- 
try in the balmy evenings of spring, and the 
charm of the glorious sunsets with then 
orange glows, and their quickly-changing 
variegated colors, affects even the unimag)- 
native Africans as they sit under the eaves of 
their huts or under the forest trees to gaze 
upon the glories around. 

Upon surmounting a range of mountains 
which surround the lake on all sides, the 
great inland sea dawned upon their joy-lit 
eyes. Though the first view of it was disap- 
pointing, the great lake Tanganika shortly 
revealed itself in all its beauty and extent. 

Sad, indeed, was the condition of the two 
travelers when they arrived at Ujiji. Burton 
was half paralyzed, and Speke was half blind. 
They had paid a fearful penalty for the privi- 
lege of first discovering the great lake. 

Soon after their arrival upon the palm- 
clothed shores of the Tanganika, Burton and 
Speke set out to resolve the problem of the 
Rusizi, a river which was said to either run 
out of the lake or run into it, at its northern 
extremity. They were unsuccessful, and 
Burton, to retaliate upon the stubborn un- 
tractable natives, fills pages of his book with 
fierce abuse of them. His ambitious strug- 
gle for the mastery over African geography 
ceased from this time, and Speke is henceforth 
permitted to come to the front, to cope with 
the difficulties, and to finally emerge from 
the contest with honor and credit to himself. 
Hence ensued fault-finding between the two, 
bickerings, jealousies, and heart-burnings. 

On the return of the travelers to Unyan- 
yembe, Burton, wearied with African travel, 
and sore in mind and body, gave permission 
to Speke to set out by himself towards the 
north. After fifty-two days’ absence, Speke 
returned to his companion, and quietly an- 


| 





nounced the discovery of the Lake Victoria 
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Nyanza, the SouRcE oF THE Nite. Thus had 
the laurel leaves which should have graced 
Burton’s brow been transferred to that of 
Speke, as the reward of his tireless energy and 


patient endurance ; and the two friends from | 


this time forth became bitter enemies. 

On the 2d of February, 1859, Burton and 
Speke greeted old ocean with true British 
cheers, after an absence from Zanzibar of 
19 months. In due time they arrived in 
England, Speke to be received with open 
arms and warm congratulations by the Royal 
Geographical Society, and to be chosen as 
leader of a second East African expedition ; 
Burton to be graciously—snubbed. 


CAPTAINS SPEKE AND GRANT. 


Captain John Hanning Speke, the compan- 
ion and successor of Burton in Africa, pos- 
sessed a true heroic soul, and a real heroic 
nature. His large book »n the Nile and its 
sources reveal him and his inner nature but 
too well, and we see glimpses of his heroic 
spint on almost every page. His bold, fear- 
less bearing before minacious savages, his in- 
domitability, persistency, and quick, springy, 
elastic movements over thorny plain, through 
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| jungle and forest, are seen also, as well as the 


eager face peering from summits of mountains 
and various coignes of vantage for the promi- 
nent physical features of the strange new land 
spread before him. Unfortunately, too, the 
hasty, crude judgments which he passes upon 


| the geography of the country are to be seen. 
| On coming to the end of his Journal of the Dis- 


covery of the Source of the Nile, readers are 
compelled to admit that though Speke was a 
brave man, possessing many excellent quali- 
ties, such as endear him to easy natures, that 


| though he was a born traveler, he was not—in 


the truest sense of the term—a great explorer. 
Speke lacked the fortitude and the sober, 
sagacious judgment of Livingstone ; the lit- 
erary instincts, ambition, and pride, as well as 
the scientific attainments, which distinguish 
his former associate, Burton. Speke was more 
of a seeker after natural wonders, such as would 
excite a high-spirited boy, while the minutiz 
of nature remained as a dull book to him. 
Grand mountains, large lakes, Nile rivers, 
fierce and large game, are the sensations to 
him, while all else is tedious and uninterest- 
ing. 
The one darling passion of his nature was 
hunting. In the pursuit of venery he was 
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untiring, and the more dangerous the sport, 
the more spice it possessed. As a hunter, he 
was the equal of Gordon Cumming and Sir 
Samuel Baker. 

In person Speke was tall and stalwart. 
His head was covered with a mass of tawny 
hair, which spoke a Saxon descent; by the 
natives his hair was said to resemble a lion’s 
mane. He possessed regular features, a well- 
shaped nose, and a high, narrow forehead. 
His deep blue eyes had a steely gleam in 
them, which, with the settled composure of 
the lower parts of the face, betrayed suffi- 
ciently that he was quick to resent and reso- 
lute to execute. 

His companion, Captain Grant, an Indian 
officer, is the beau-ideal of a well-drilled sol- 
dier and a polished gentleman. His figure is 
tall and well-shaped, and displays great power 
of endurance. His face, of a sanguine com- 
plexion, with a quiet, kindly look beaming 
from the eyes, proves him to be, as he was 
with Speke, a sociable and excellent com- 
panion. 

The second East African Expedition, led 
by Captains Speke and Grant, arrived at 
Zanzibar on the 17th August, 1860. Its ob- 


ject was to find the outlet of the large lake— 


the Victoria N’ Yanza, which Speke discovered 
in 1858, when, leaving Burton at Unyanyembe, 
he made that famous march to the north. 

On the 21st September, 1860, the expedi- 
tion left Zanzibar for Bagamoyo, and the 
march towards the interior was commenced 
twelve days later. The following description 
of the departure is found in Speke’s book : 

«Starting on a march with a large mixed 
caravan, consisting of one corporal and nine 
privates ; Hottentots, one jemadar and 25 
privates, Balochs—one Arab, Cafila Bashi, and 
75 freed slaves—one kirangozi or leader, and 
100 negro porters-—12 mules untrained, three 
donkeys, and 22 goats—one could hardly ex- 
pect to find everybody in his place at the 
proper time for breaking ground ; but at the 
same time, it could hardly be expected that 
ten men, who had actually received their 
bounty money, and had sworn fidelity, should 
give one the slip the very first day. Such, 
however, was the case. ‘Ten out of the thirty- 
six given by the Sultan ran away, because 
they feared that the white men, whom they 
believed to be cannibals, were only taking 
them into the interior to eat them ; and one 
pagazi, more honest than the freed men, de- 
posited his pay upon the ground, and ran 
away too. Go we must, however, for one 
desertion is sure to lead to more ; and go we 
did. Our procession was in this fashion: the 
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kirangozi, with a load on his shoulder, led 
the way, flag in hand, followed by the paga- 
zis, carrying spears or bows and arrows in 
their hands, and bearing their share of the 
baggage in the shape either of bolster-shaped 
loads of cloth and beads covered with mat- 
ting, each tied into the fork of a three-pronged 
stick, or else coils of brass or copper wire 
tied in even weights to each end of sticks 
which they laid on the shoulder ; then, helter- 
Skelter, came the Wanguana, carrying carbines 
in their hands, and boxes, bundles, tents, 
cooking-pots—all the miscellaneous property 
on thew heads; next the Hottentots, drag- 
ging the refractory mules laden with ammu- 
nition-boxes, but very lightly, to save the 
animals for the future ; and, finally, Sheikh 
Said and the Baloch escort, while the goats, 
sick women and stragglers brought up the 
rear. From first to last some of the sick 
Hottentots rode the hospital donkeys, allow- 
ing the negroes to tug their animals, for the 
smallest ailment threw them broadcast on 
their backs.” 

It is needless to recapitulate in detail what 
I have before written of the trials that beset 
a traveler marching to Unyanyembe. Those 
which Speke and Grant labored under were 
of the same nature as those which Burton and 
Speke endured. 

By the end of October they had crossed the 
maritime region, and about the middle of 
November had entered upon a region called 
the “ Fiery Field,” which separates torrid 
Ugogo from that garden of Africa, the Land 
of the Moon. 

In the “ Fiery Field” began Speke’s most 
notable adventures. He treats in this man- 
ner of shooting his first rhinoceros : 

“ Having learned that the rhinoceros fre- 
quented a bitter pool in the eee I 
set forth with a guide and two of the boys, each 
carrying a single rifle, and ensconced myself 
in the nullah, to hide until our expected visi- 
tors should arrive, and there remained until 
midnight. When the hitherto noisy villagers 
turned into bed, the silvery moon shed her 
light on the desolate scene, and the Mgogo 
guide, taking fright, bolted. He had not, 
however, gone long, when, looming above 
us, coming over the horizon line, was the 
very animal we wanted. In a fidgety man- 
ner, the beast then descended, as if he ex- 
pected some danger in store—and he was not 
wrong ; for, attaching a bit of white paper to 
the fly-sight of my Blissett, I approached him, 
crawling under cover of the banks, until within 
eighty yards of him, when, finding that the 
| moon shone full on his flank, I raised my- 
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self upright and planted a bullet behind 
his left shoulder. Thus died my first rhi- 
noceros.” 

Soon after he shot a large buffalo, which, 
however, got away, and hid in the bushes. 
When Speke approached the place, he sprang 
out of his ambush and made a sudden and 
furious charge upon the hunter. Speke says : 
“It was a most ridiculous scene. Suliman 
by my side, with the instinct of a monkey, 
made a violent spring and swung himself by 


a bough immediately over the beast, while | 
wards the north-west with a considerably di- 


Faraj bolted away and left me single-gunned 





to Unyanyembe were—one Hottentot dead, 
and five discharged and returned as useless, 
one Zanzibari sent back with the Hottentots, 
and one flogged and turned off, twenty-five 
servants and ninety-eight Wanyanmezi porters 
deserted, besides which 12 mules and 3 don. 
keys had died, more than half of the property 
had been stolen, while the traveling expenses 
had more than doubled, owing to a severe 
famine which was in the land. 

The travelers were delayed several months 
at Unyanyembe, but finally they set out to- 


DEPARTURE OF CAPTAINS SPEKE AND GRANT. 


to polish him off. There was only one course 
to pursue, for in one instant more he would 
have been into me; so, quick as t, I 
fired the gun, and, as luck would have it, my 
bullet, after passing through the edge of one 
of his horns, stuck in the spine of his neck, 
and rolled him over at my feet as dead as a 
rabbit.” 

After encountering several disheartening 
impediments during the transit of the “ Fiery 
Field,” the travelers reached Unyanyembe on 
the 16th of December. The losses of the 
expedition during the journey from Zanzibar 





minished force. They were met with wars 
and rumors of wars, desertions became fre- 
quent, they lost over $5,000 worth of goods, 
and during the march through Uzinza and 
Usui, the expedition seemed doomed to 
failure. Day after day calamities overtook 
it; “blue-devil” frights seized the blacks 
which composed its members, and Speke 
was often at his wits’ end to know what to 
do. 

But by and by came relief, and a happy 
ending of these trials. The travelers reached 
the romantic kingdom of Karagwah about the 
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middle of November, 1861, and a few days 
afterwards they arrived at the palace of the 
king, Rumanika. Speke thus describes his 
reception: “ As we entered, we saw sitting 
cross-legged on the ground, Rumanika the 
king, and his brother Nnanaji, both of them 
men of noble appearance and size. The 
king was plainly dressed in an Arab’s black 
choga, and wore, for ornament, dress-stockings 
of rich-colored beads, and neatly-worked 
wristlets of copper. Nnanaji, being a doctor 
of very high pretensions, in addition toa 
check cloth wrapped round him, was covered 
with charms. At their sides lay huge pipes 
of black clay. In their rear, squatting quiet 
as mice, were all the king’s sons, some six or 
seven lads, who wore leather middle-coverings, 
and little dream-charms tied under their chins. 
The first greetings of the king, delivered in 
good Kisuahili, were warm and affecting, and 
in an instant we both felt and saw we were 
in the company of men who were as unlike as 
they could be to the common order of the 
natives of the surrounding districts. They 
had fine oval faces, large eyes and high noses, 
denoting the best blood of Abyssinia. Hav- 
ing shaken hands in true English style, which 
is the peculiar custom of the men in this 
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| country, the ever-smiling Rumanika begged 


us to be seated on the ground opposite to 
him, and at once wished to know what we 
thought of Karagwah, for it had struck him 
his mountains were the finest in the world ; 
and the lake, too, did we not admire it?” 

Speke’s chapters upon Karagwah and his 
life read like a veritable romance. The 
country was charming; it abounded with 
small mountain lakes and streams, and on 
a hill overlooking a lake which Speke called 
the Little Windermere, Rumanika’s palace 
was built. 

The people have many curious customs 
and superstitions. Among the former may 
be mentioned the fashion of having fat wives. 
Being introduced to a great chiefs wife, 
Speke thus describes her: “I was struck 
with the extraordinary dimensions yet pleas- 
ing beauty of the immoderately fat fair one. 
She could not rise, and so large were her 
arms that the flesh between the joints hung 
down like large loose stuffed puddings.” The 
chief, pointing to his wife, said: “This is the 
product of our milk pots; from early youth 
upward we keep those pots to their mouths, 
as it is the fashion at court to have very fat 
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VYALACK WOMEN LED TO EXECUTION, 


A sister-in-law of the king was a perfect | 
vonder of hypertrophy. She was unable to 
stand except on all fours. Speke unblush- 
ingly requested permission to measure her. | 
This is the result: “Round the arm 23 
inches; chest 52 inches; thigh 31 inches; 
calf 20 inches ; height 5 feet Finches All | 
of these are exact except the height, and I | 
believe I could have obtained this more ac- 
curately if I could have had her laid on the 
floor. Not knowing what difficulties I should | 
have to contend with in such a piece of | 
engineering, I tried to get her height by rais- | 
ing her up. This, after infinite exertions on | 
the part of us both, was accomplished, when 
she sank down again fainting, for her blood had 
rushed into her head. Meanwhile, the daugh- | 
ter had sat stark-naked before us, sucking ata | 
milk pot, on which the father kept her at | 
work by holding a rod in his hand; for, as 
fattening is the first duty of fashionable 
female life, it must be duly enforced by the rod, 
if necessary.” 

From the fascinating kingdom of Karagwah 
the expedition commenced their journey to 
Uganda on the 11th of January, 1862. One 


| the next cold and. haughty. 


was a humane king, ruling his people mildly ; 
Mtesa, king of Uganda, was a very fiend, and 
slaughtered his people upon a mere whim, yet 
with Speke, though he often exhibited the 
usual native greed for everything he saw, he 
was invariably kind. 

King Mtesa was a spoiled child in his 
whims and fancies—one day all friendship, 
He constantly 
importuned Speke to shoot birds for his 


| amusement, and every attempt to introduce 


the former's real object, which was that of 
discovering the outlet of Lake Victoria 
N’Yanza, was put aside by this most wayward 
of barbarians. 

On the 2sth March he indites in his 
diary a description of a scene, one of many 
such of which he was a spectator: “I have 
now been for some time within the court 
precincts, and have consequently had an 


| opportunity of witnessing court customs. 
| Among these, nearly every day since [ have 
| changed my residence, incredible as it may 


appear to be, I have seen one, two, or three 
of the wretched palace women led away to 
execution, tied by the hand, and dragged 


hardly knows to which country to award the | along by one of the body-guard, crying out, 
palm for the greatest interest. Rumanika | as she went to premature death, ‘Hai min 





RIPON FALLS. 


angé!’ (Oh, my lord!) ‘Kbakka!’ (My 
king !) ‘ Hai n’yawo !’ (My mother !) at the 
top of her voice, in the utmost despair and 
lamentation ; and yet there was not a soul 
who dared lift hand to save any of them, 
though many might be heard privately com- 
menting on their beauty.” 

After a long detention in the strange land, 
exposed daily to the caprice of the king, the 
goal of so many struggles and dangers was 
attained on the 28th of July, 1862. The falls 
over which Father Nile escapes from the 
Lake Victoria N’Yanza was called the Ripon 
Falls, in honor of the President of the Royal 
Geographical Society. Then bidding adieu 
to the scene which had cost him so much 
labor to see, the explorer turned his face 
towards home, congratulating himself that his 
journey was almost ended. 

On the 15th February, 1863, the two 
friends arrived at Gondokoro, where, to their 
great delight, they met Baker—Sir Samuel 
Baker—who was en route to the land they 
were then in such a hurry to leave, deter- 
mined to pluck one laurel leaf at least to 
deck his brow as a Nile Explorer. 


i Eleven days ‘ater Speke and Grant floated 
down the Nile towards Cairo, which place 
they reached in safety, and where they part 
ed finally with their devoted adherents— 
Bombay and his party, who had clung to them 


with fidelity through all their troubles. They 
were received with great enthusiasm by the 
Royal Geographical Society, and by their 
countrymen. Speke published the record 
of his travels under the title, Journal of the 
Discovery of the Source of the Nile; and 
Grant, who had been welcomed by. Lord 
Palmerston on his return, with a “ You have 
had a long walk, Captain Grant,” adopted 
for his book the title of 4 Walk Across 
Africa. Both books are thoroughly readable, 
and they reflect the travelers’ natures faith- 
fully as amateur explorers, gentlemen hunters 
—nothing more. 

Poor Speke’s travels are ended. He will 
charm us no more with his graphic descrip- 
tions of hunting feats, or with accounts of 
strange African lands. Shortly after he had 
finished writing his book, and during the sit- 
ting of the British Association at Bath, he shot 
| himself, by accident, while out hunting birds. 
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Grant’s career has been prosperous since 
his advent in England as the companion of 
Speke in his discovery of the Nile’s sources. 
He has married a wealthy lady, and lives at 
his ease in Scotland, near Inverness. The 
writer of this article saw him in Abyssinia, 
and was much charmed with his suavity and 
polished exterior. He will shortly publish an 
interesting book on the “Flora and Fauna 
of Central Africa,” a book that is sadly 
needed upon a subject to which he can do 
ample justice. 


SIR SAMUEL AND LADY BAKER. 


Had Captains Speke and Grant thoroughly 
performed their work in Central Africa; had 
they not been in such a hurry to leave the re- 
gion of the Nile’s sources before they had ex- 
plored that other lake they had heard of in 
Karagwah and Uganda, which lay to the 
west of their route as they marched toward 
Gondokoro and home, we doubt whether we 
should have heard of Baker as one of the 
White Nile explorers, or have received such 
an interesting work from the press as the 
Albert N’ Yanza. 

Sir Samuel Baker is a different person alto. 


gether from either Livingstone, Burton, Speke | 


or Grant. While he lacks the silent, moral 
heroism and the lofty enthusiasin of Living- 
stone, he undoubtedly is a hero of the mus- 
cular and bold type. He does not seem to 
enter on the work of exploration for the sole 
sake of acquiring geographical knowledge, 
but because it furnishes him with the food his 
adventurous spirit requires. The dangers 
and excitements incidental to African explo- 
ration lend to it an alluring charm, which 
has been the inducement for Baker to visit 
Central Africa. 


As a man, Baker is singularly devoid of | 


angularities of disposition. He is honest, 
warm-hearted, and impulsive, with a cheery, 
sunny temper, which, though apt to wax hot 
occasionally, has no malice in its grain, and 
this enables him to win the love of his peo- 
ple. He is, perhaps, too severe a discipli- 
narian, but he makes up for this severity by 
such an open-handed generosity that his peo- 
ple feel more than compensated for any 
severity they may be subjected to. 

In scholarship and erudition he is the in- 
ferior of Burton, but he is superior to him 
in the vim and energy requisite for a great 
explorer, and his style of writing is much 
more attractive. He is the equal of Speke 
in the hunting-field, and second to none, not 
even Gordon Cumming; and though he is 


/enmity stands abashed, 





| I fancied I knew him well. 





not such a student of natural history as 
Grant, he certainly excels both Speke and 
Grant in the art of book-making. 

But Baker has the advantage over his pre- 
decessors in Africa—if it can be called an 
advantage—of having a loving wife as his 
companion. Both may sicken of fever, suffer 
from famine, be menaced by belligerent na- 
tives, yet are they all in all to each other; 
true companions in misfortune or in plea- 
sure; helpmates one to the other. No acri- 
dity can arise from such companionship, the 
interest of one cannot clash with the other's, 
treachery avoids 
them, jealousy is unknown, suspicion may 
not hide between the close embrace of man 
and wife isolated from their species in the 
jungles of Central Africa. Sweet is the 
companionship of the lonely pair, and ro- 
mance surrounds them with its halo. Per 
haps it is this charm which makes Baker's 
books so attractive to the general reader. 
Baker in person truthfully embodies the ideal, 
which the writer of this article in common per 
haps with other readers, has formed of him. 
Indeed, when I saw him at Cairo, in 1869, 
preparatory to his start on his present journey, 
There he stood, 
the burly, bearded incarnation of the hunter 
who shot rhinoceroses with the Hamram 
sword-hunters, had bagged elephants by the 
dozen near the sources of the Atbara, and 
had “tumbled over” antelopes at 600 yards’ 
distance in the lowlands of the Sobat. A 
true Englishman in appearance, with a keen 
and bold blue eye, 2 wealth of brown beard 


| over the lower part of his face, a square, 


massive forehead, and prominent nose; a 
man with broad shoulders, of firm, compact 
build, a little taller than the average of his 
fellow-men ; a man who planted his feet 
down solidly as he walked, like the sure- 
footed, dogged, determined being that he is. 

His wife—a Hungarian lady whom he met, 
loved, and married at Cairo, in Egypt—is the 
feminine counterpart of himself—frank and 
hearty, with enough prettiness in her fea- 
tures to make her interesting at first sight ; 
in short, a real woman, possessing womanly 
lovingness, strength of character, endurance, 
and every other virtue fit for an explorer’s 
wife. 

Sir Samuel Baker prefaces his account of 
his journey to the Albert N’Yanza with the 
following: “‘ I weighed carefully the chances 
of the undertaking. Before me, untrodden 
Africa ; against me, the obstacles that had de- 
feated the world since its creation; on my 
side, a somewhat tough constitution, perfect 
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independence, a long experience in savage 
life, and both time and means, which [ in- 
tended to devote to the object without limit. 
England had never sent an expedition to 
the Nile sources previous to that under the 
command of Speke and Grant. Bruce, nine- 
ty years ago, had succeeded in tracing the 
source of the Blue or Lesser Nile—thus, the 
honor of that discovery belonged to Great 
Britain ; Speke was on his road from the 
south; and I felt confident that my gallant 
friend would leave his bones upon the path 


SIR SAMUFIL AND LADY BAKER. 


| rather than submit to failure. I trusted that 
England would not be beaten ; and although 
I hardly dared to hope that I could succeed 
where others greater than I had failed, I de- 
termined to sacrifice all in the attempt. Had 
I been alone, it would have been no hard lot 
to die upon the untrodden path before me, 
but there was one who, although my greatest 
comfort, was also my greatest care; one 
whose life yet dawned at so early an age that 
| womanhood was still a future. I shuddered 
| at the prospect for her should she be left alone 
in savage lands at 
my death; and 
gladly would I 
have left her in the 
luxuries of home 
instead of expos- 
ing her to. the 
miseries of Africa. 
[t was in vain that 
I implored her to 
remain, and that I 
painted the diffi- 
culties and _ perils 
still blacker than I 
supposed they 
really would be ; 
she was_ resolved, 
with woman's con 
stancy and devo 
tion, to share all 
dangers and to fol 
low me_ through 
each rough footstep 
of the wild life be- 
fore me.” 

Baker's _ travels 
from Gondokoro 
southward, though 
they cover very 
little ground com 
pared to the great 
march of Speke 
and Grant, are yet 
so full of incidents 
that it is a difficult 
task to give any- 
thing like a fair 
résumé of them in 
an article like this. 
Those who would 
like to know what 
Baker and his no- 
ble wife suffered 
and _ performed, 
had better read 
Bayard Taylor's 
abridgment of the 
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TRAVELERS. 


A RHINOCEROS AT BAY. 


travels of Burton, Speke and Grant, and 
Baker (Zhe Lake Regions of Central 
Africa. Scribner, Armstrong & Co.), or 
else read Baker's A/bert WV’ Yanza unabridged. 
It is impossible to give here more than a 
few leading points. 

The first portion of Baker's narrative, 
after leaving Gondokoro, treats of a con- 
spiracy of his own men against him, and the 
method he took to crush it; of the symp- 
toms of deeply-rooted hostility from the 
pudding-headed, slave-kidnapping Turco- 
\rabs which was evinced towards him 
wherever he went; of a battle he witnessed 
between the Latookas and the Turks, which 
ended in the latter's signal defeat; of a 


treaty of friendship finally entered into be- | 


tween himself and the Turks, which enabled 
him to struggle on towards Unyoro, where he 
hoped to obtain the aid of King Kamrasi 
towards finding the great lake that was said 
to be west of that which Speke discovered. 
Of many curious manners and customs wit- 
nessed among the tribes of [Illyria and 
Latooka ; of fevers endured by himself and 
wile ; 
with page after page enlivened with many a 
graphically described incident of adventure, 
and vivid portraitures of life in the far Central 
African region ; of six months’ detention at 


of sketches of interesting scenery ; | 





Obbo, during which time nearly all his car- 
riage animals had died, and he himself was so 
reduced by illness that he appeared but a pale 
shadow of the former stout hunter. 

On the 12th February, 1864, Sir Sam- 
uel Baker stood in the presence of Kamrasi, 
King of Unyoro, whom he thus describes : 

“Upon my approach, the crowd gave 
way, and I was shortly laid on a mat at the 
king’s feet. He was a fine-looking man, 
but with a peculiar expression of countenance, 
owing to his extremely prominent eyes ; he 
was about six feet high, beautifully clean, 
and was dressed in a long robe of bark 
cloth most gracefully folded. ‘The nails of 
his hands and feet were carefully attended, 
and his complexion was about as dark a 
brown as that of an Abyssinian. He sat 
upon a copper stool placed upon a carpet 
of leopard skins, and he was surrounded by 
about ten of his principal chiefs.” 

Baker having described the object of his 
coming to Unyoro, he proceeded to present 
the king with a Persian carpet, an abbia 
(large white Cashmere mantle), a red silk 
netted sash, a pair of scarlet Turkish shoes, 
several pairs of socks, a double-barreled gun 
and ammunition, and a great heap of first 
class beads made up into gorgeous neck 
laces and girdles. The king, strangely 
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enough, did not 
seem to care for 
any of these valu- 
able things, but 
requested that the 
gun might be fired 
off. This was ac- 
cordingly done, to 
the utter confusion 
of the large assem- 
bly of savages, who 
rushed away in such 
haste that they 
tumbled over each 
other like rabbits, 
which so delighted 
the king, that, al- 
though startled at 
first, he was soon 
convulsed with 
laughter. 

But the gallant 

traveler soon found 
that though things 
seemed auspicious 
enough at first, the 
nature of Kamrasi 
was so susceptible 
to suspicions, that 
excuses were daily 
furnished him which 
retarded his prose- 
cution of the search 
for the Lake Luta 
Nzige. Finally, 
however, he was 
permitted to go, 
and towards the 
end of February, 
1864, Baker and his 
wife set out west- 
ward in the direc- 
tion of the lake. 

As they’ were 
about to bid fare- 
well to Kamrasi, 
the king turned to 
Baker, and in the 
coolest manner said, “I will send you 
to the lake and to Shooa, as I promised, but 
you must leave your wife.” 

Suspicious of the king’s intentions, Baker, 
quick as lightning, drew his revolver, and 
pointing it at him, said if he dared to repeat 
the insult, he would shoot him on the spot, 
and not all his men could save him. Mrs. 
Baker, also indignant at the proposal, rose 
from her seat, and, maddened with the ex- 
citement of the moment, made him a brief 





A LION HUNTy 


but fierce speech in Arabic. 
Astonished by the outbreak of the white 
people’s tempers, Kamrasi made haste to 


say, “Don’t be angry. I didn’t mean to 
offend you by asking you for your wife. | 
will give you a wife, if you want one, and I 
thought you might have no objection to give 
me yours. It is my custom to give my 
visitors pretty wives, and I thought you 
might exchange. Don’t make a fuss about 
it; if you don’t like it, there’s an end to 2” 
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This little scene over, Baker and his party 
traveled for three days westward over a flat, 
uninteresting country, and reached the Ka- 
foor river, where one of the most deplorable 
misfortunes of the march presented itself. 

The party were crossing the river over a 
natural bridge of closely-woven grass, and 
Baker had completed about one-fourth the dis- 
tance, when, accidentally looking back, he 
was horrified to see his wife standing in 
one spot, and sinking gradually through the 
weeds, while her face was distorted and 
perfectly purple, and then instantly falling 
down as though shot dead. Springing to 
her side, with the help of some of his men he 
dragged her like a corpse through the yield- 
ing grass to the shore. Then, laying her 
under a tree, he bathed her head and face 
with water, as it was thought she had 
fainted; but she lay perfectly insensible, 
with teeth and hands firmly clenched, and 
her eyes open, but fixed. It was not a 
fainting fit; it was a sunstroke ! 

After watching by her side for two nights, 
Baker was gratified at hearing a faint “ Thank 
God” escape from her lips. She had awakened 
from her torpor, but her eyes were full of 
madness! She spoke; but the brain was 
gone ! 

For seven days his wife suffered from an 
acute attack of brain fever—days of in- 
tense anguish to Baker; yet day after day, 
with the poor, suffering woman carried in 
her hammock, were the party forced to 
march, for famine had surely ended them all 
had they tarried. For seven weary nights 
he watched tenderly at her bedside, until 
finally nature succumbed, and he became 
insensible, thoroughly worn out with sorrow 
and fatigue. In the mean time, his men had 
put a new handle to the pickaxe, and sought 
for a dry spot to dig the wife’s grave. We 
will permit Baker to tell the rest in his own 
words : 

“The sun had risen when I awoke. I 
had slept, and, horrified as the idea flashed 
upon me that she must be dead, and that I 
had not been with her, I started up. She 
lay upon her bed, pale as marble, and with 
that calm serenity that the features assume 
when the cares of life no longer act upon 
the mind, and the body rests in death. The 
dreadful thought bowed me down; but as 
1 gazed upon her in fear, her chest gently 
heaved, not with the convulsive throbs of fever, 
but naturally. She was asleep ; and when at a 
sudden noise she opened her eyes, they 
were calm and clear. She was saved! 
When not a ray of hope remained, God 





alone knows what helped us. The grati- 
tude of that moment I will not attempt to 
describe.” 

They pressed onward through a delightful 
country. Mrs. Baker constantly gained in 
strength, and all hands became more and 
more elated at the prospect of the speedy 
and successful termination of their journey. 
Baker, as usual, enjoyed himself with shoot- 
ing, and never omitted an opportunity to 
bag game. One evening, while returning 
home, he was attracted by a noise in the 
bushes, and saw a large animal endeavoring 
to steal away unobserved. Leveling his gun 
at it, he fired, and instantly a lion bounded 
hurriedly away. From his movements he 
knew that the lion was wounded badly; 
but contenting himself with the thought that 
he would find him dead in the morning, 
Baker proceeded on his way to camp. 

An hour after sunrise, accompanied by 
some of his men, Baker sauntered out of the 
camp to hunt up the wounded beast. In a 
short time he traced him by his bloody 
tracks to-where he lay crouched at the base 
of a rock, defiant and bold as ever. The 
lion’s back was broken by the bullet, and his 
rear half was paralyzed ; but the frantic efforts 
he made to get at his enemy proved him to 
be still a formidable antagonist. Taking 
compassion on the disabled brute, Baker 
fired, and a bullet crashing through his brain, 
stretched him dead. 

On the 13th of March the guides warned 
Baker that on the morrow the Luta-Nzige 
would be seen, which so transported him 
with joy, that he could not sleep that night. 
These are his impressions and feelings of the 
following day: “Zhe 14th March.—The 
sun had not risen when I was spurring my 
ox after the guide, who, having been prom- 
ised a double handful of beads on arrival at 
the lake, had caught the enthusiasm of the 
moment. The day broke beautifully clear, 
and having crossed a deep valley between 
the hills, we toiled up the opposite slope. I 
hurried to the summit. The glory of our 
prize burst suddenly upon me! There, like 
a sea of quicksilver, lay far beneath the 
grand expanse of water,—a boundless sea 
horizon on the south and south-west, glitter- 
ing in the noon-day sun ; and on the west, at 
fifty or sixty miles distance, blue mountains 
rose from the bosom of the lake to a height 
of about 7,000 feet above its level. 

“It is impossible to describe the triumph of 
that moment; here was the reward for all 
our labor—for the years of tenacity with 
which we had toiled through Africa. Eng- 
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land had won the sources of the Nile! 
Long before I reached this spot, I had ar- 
ranged to give three cheers with all our men 
in English style in honor of the discovery, 


but now that I looked down upon the great | 
inland sea lying nestled in the very heart of | 


Africa, and thought how vainly mankind had 
sought these sources throughout so many 
ages, and reflected that I had been the hum- 
ble instrument permitted to unravel this 
portion of the great mystery, when so many 
greater than I had failed, I felt too serious to 
vent my feelings in vain cheers for victory, 
and I sincerely thanked God for having 
guided and supported us through all dangers 
to the good end. I was about 1,500 feet 
above the lake, and I looked down from the 
steep granite cliff upon those welcome waters 
—upon that vast reservoir which nourished 
Egypt and brought fertility where all was wil- 
derness—upon that great source so long 
hidden from mankind, that source of 
bounty and of blessings to millions of human 
beings ; and, as one of the greatest objects in 
nature, I determined to honor it with a great 
name. As an imperishable memorial of one 
loved and mourned by our gracious Queen, 
and deplored by every Englishman, I called 
this great lake the ‘ Albert N’Yanza.’ The 
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Victoria and the Albert Lakes are the two 
sources of the Nile !” 
I may not attempt to follow Baker further, 


| though I can understand the joy he felt when 


he looked down upon the great lake, which 
had cost him so much toil, travel and trouble 
to find. Those who wish to follow him 
during his voyage of sixty miles on the Lake 
Albert N’Yanza, and his safe return home 
by the Nile, and across the desert, and to 
know further of his wonderful adventures, 
had better purchase his book. I have al- 
ready exceeded the limits of my space, but I 
cannot close my remarks upon the character 
and explorations of the great African travel- 
lers, without expressing my regret that Baker 
did not deem it worth his while to circum- 
navigate the Lake Albert N’Yanza, and so 
settle forever the problem that now puzzles 
the minds of the learned Society of English 
Geographers, viz.: “‘ Has the Albert N’Yanza 
any large influent from the south?” Baker 
had the opportunity, and he ought to have 
availed himself of it. Livingstone—patient, 
persistent, heroic Livingstone !—would have 
done it. But 1 am charitable, and I forgive 
Baker for the sake of the good service he has 
done, for the sufferings he bore with such 
| good humor, and for the interesting record he 
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has given to the world of his travels and re- 
searches in Central Africa; and conclude 
with the hope that now that he is back there 


again he will not return until he has settled 
the vexed question forever. 


MR. WINTHROP’S REVENGE. 


However proverbially philosophic it may 
be to compare “‘a babe in the house” to a 
“wellspring,” our own and only experiment 
would require, for the full justification of the 
similitude, that said “wellspring” be first 
raised to boiling-point. 

This granted, I am fain to admit that our 
Fanny has been a geyser incarnate from her 
first gurgle unto these presents. 

Indeed, her very advent threw our thereto- 
fore placid household into hot water of seem- 
ingly perennial flow. 

One morning, as I was going into town as 
usual to my office, Bertha asked me to tele- 
graph to my old classmate, Dr. Abernethy, 
that she would like to see him that day. 

I happened to have been retained by 
Smyth at that time, in the famous suit of 
Smyth vs. Smith, and nothing is needed to re- 
but my daughter’s allegations against me in the 
pages of this Magazine, further than the bare 
statement of the fact that, in spite of the men- 
tal pre-occupation incident to such a case, I 
not only dispatched the Doctor’s telegram, 
but of my own motion went to market, 








| ordered a game dinner, and invited two or 


three friends to meet him. 

Treacherous as my memory has been pro 
claimed here upon these house-tops to be, yet 
there is one thing which I can never forget, 
and that is the utter swamping of this agreea- 


| ble little re-union by the ill-advised irruption 


of our particular “ wellspring.” 

But, “that way madness lies.” 

It was not to chronicle family cataclysms 
that I have taken up the unfamiliar pen of 
the magazinist, but simply to furnish a true 
copy of a recent epistle from your corres- 
pondent Fanny Winthrop, which will, I flatter 
myself and you, put a final period to her un- 
dutiful romancings. 

I regret the necessity of explaining how this 
letter came into my possession, since personal 
details are inevitably wearisome, and the 
long-suffering public has borne its fill long ago 
of Winthropiana. 

But it happened on this wise. About a 
month since, I received an urgent invitation 
from Mrs. Coates to join them, with my family, 
in a brief European tour, made necessary by 
Judge Coates’ impaired state of health. 

State-rooms were already secured on board 
The City of » to sail only four days from 
date of reading. 

In spite of the inconsiderate briefness of 
notice (the family-conspiracy which accused 
me of three weeks’ pocket-carriage of Mrs. 
Coates’ letter is too offensively preposterous 
for more than mere mention) and the pressure 
of business, yet what with my readiness in emer- 
gencies and promptness of action (seconded 
by my wife), we were on the wharf at the ap- 
pointed hour, bag and baggage. When I say 
“we,” I speak officially as the head of the 
family. Bertha, Fanny, little “‘Moses” and 
her mother (which treasure-trove of mine had 
proved too invaluable to the family to be left 
behind) were there, and sailed with Mr. and 
Mrs. Coates, but I must confess that in person 
I was elsewhere. 

The truth is that Bertha lost her head that 
morning, thanks to Fanny’s absurd tears and 
twitterings of anxiety lest I should miss the 
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frightened, but ‘afflictions sore long time 
she bore’ from this same cause ; so in conse- 
quence she keeps a store of consolation on 
hand; in the assurance that the blessed man 
always has come out of his eclipses serene 
and shining ; and then sea-sickness merciful- 
ly intervened to temper her wifely anxieties. 


| It ought to be forever set down to papa’s 


credit, that he was actually thoughtful 
enough to meet us at Queenstown with a dis- 
patch explaining his non-appearance, and we 
are waiting here for his (highly improbable) 


| arrival by any steamer. 


steamer in some unaccountable way, and 
actually charged me with such pathetic 
solemnity not to fail her at the appointed time 
and place, that I myself lost something of my 
usual steadiness of nerve. 

Unluckily my wife had made me promise to 
repeat audibly the steamer’s name and hour 
of sailing, as I ran about New York securing 
a few letters of introduction and doing various 
last things, and, as the natural consequence, 
I became somewhat confused. 

Still I have never distinctly understood 
how it came to pass that I should find myself 
at 2 o'clock that Saturday afternoon on board 
a railway train, with a long ticket whose last 
coupon bore the name of a city identical with 
that of the steamer now, alas! departed. 

My purpose was to follow my family by the 
next steamer, but absorbing professional 
duties have prevented until now. 

On the eve of sailing, I submit to you the 
following letter written to Miss Teazie ; but | 
that young lady being absent from town, her 
mother has kindly allowed me to open it, in 
compassion for my anxiety in behalf of my 
family, deprived of the watch and ward of 
their natural protector. 

The letter is post-marked Chester, but is of 
course destitu‘e of dates. 








A True Copy. 


‘“*DEARLY BELOVED TEAZIE:—As_ you | 
probably know, that dear absurd papa of 
mine distinguished himself as usual on the | 
occasion of our departure from our native | 
land, and was steaming frantically in pre- | 
cisely the opposite direction from his afflict- | 
ed family when they went laboring out to sea. | 

Poor mamma was of course wretchedly | 


I have so much to tell you that I don’t 
know where to begin. Perhaps I may as well 
let you have the ‘midst of things’ at once, 
so, hold your breath and listen: 

Although my unnatural parent did not sail 
with us—Charley Coates did! 

I needn’t tell you, who were part of it and 
saw it all, how sweet and beautiful I had 
made life to that young man for the three 
months before we left home ! 

Demoniacal possession seems now to me 
the most plausible explanation of my be- 
havior, as you were polite enough to suggest 
at the time ; but I will confess to you now 


| that I was afraid of myself, and, moved by the 


instinct of self-preservation, had sworn a siza- 


| ble oath (for a little woman) never to let him 


come within love-making distance of me 
again. 

Of course, I should not have consented to 
travel with his family, had not Mrs. Coates 
said in her letter of invitation that Charley 
was to remain at home. 

But when that dutiful child came down to 
the wharf with his parents, and discovered 
father’s defection, he suddenly determined 
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that Judge Coates was too feeble for the 
Greathearting of such a swarm of frightened 
pilgrimesses, and actually sailed with us to 
my utter discomfiture. 

There was a glaring absurdity in the idea 


that father’s absence had in the least increas- 
ed anybody's burden, since to those that 
know him best, his bodily presence is about 
the greatest responsibility one can well sus- 
tain. However, it was as a martyr to piety 
in particular and philanthropy in general that 
Charley chose to embark, and to do him 
justice his faithfulness to that réle made all 
precautionary defenses on my part superflu- 
ous. I don’t mind confessing to you how 
much this disturbed me, since I know you 
will never betray the admission to Charley, 
and also that the way I flirted with your old 
fiend Harry Livingstone, who was our 
fellow-passenger, is something sickening to 
remember. 

Indeed, my only relief is in regarding it as 
merely a preliminary stage of that unspeak- 
able sea-sickness which mastered me at last, 
although I managed to keep on deck two 
days later than any other lady. 

Oh! those dreadful days which followed ! 
[t was a comfort to hear later that veterans 
who had made dozens of voyages had suc- 
cumbed as abjectly as we. Everything was 
contrary—the winds and the waves, and the 
machinery of our old ark, which ground and 
bored and gnashed and grated its horrid 
screw till its iron entered our souls and minc- 
ed our very senses. 


| Our bags, maps, brushes, etc., etc., took to 
| themselves wings and gyrated through the 
upper air (if air there was in that stifling 
state-room), while lower down the doom of 
China thou art, and unto China shalt thou re- 
turn, seemed likely to be visited upon every- 
thing breakable. 

Even little ‘ Moses,’ who with her mother 
shared my state-room, usually presented her- 
self to my aching vision as a flying cherub 
pursued by venomous table and toilet-ware, 
or as a jolly little caryatid mowing and 
grinning at us from under tumbling bedding 
and baggage. 

It was a regular ‘lark’ to the little minx, 
for she was never in the least sick through it 
all. 

Nothing came amiss to her, not even one 
specially spiteful lurch of the vessel which 
sent Reynolds right out of her berth (the up- 
per) on top of her as she sat on the floor 
dosing her doll for the measles, and with the 
next turn of the satanic screw artistically 
added me to the pile. 

Nobody was able to come near us except 
the stewardess, who brought in two or three 
times a day a tray full of horrible smells,—no 
taste nor even substance did the things seem 
to have,—only awfully ponderable smell. 

However, after many sickening efforts and 
ignominious defeats, I at last sat up long 
enough for good little Reynolds to brush out 
my wig, and, thanks perhaps to the cham- 
pagne Mr. Livingstone sent me, mustered 
sufficient of my native depravity to decline 
Charley Coates’s gravely paternal suggestion 
that I should permit him to take me on deck, 
and before his very face accepted Mr. Living- 
stone’s subsequent offer, and marched off 
with the airs and graces of a boiled owl, my 
dear. 

Ugh ! how I loathe that Frances Winthrop, 

Although I had been the last among the lady- 
passengers to give way to mal de mer, yet I 
was first to rally, and abused my privileges. 
I shall not catalogue my absurdities for you, 
my mother-confessor. Only poor Reynolds, 
who sat decorously by with her sewing, on 
deck or in saloon as I happened to prefer, 
could the whole tale unfold, and she has 
promised to keep it ‘a profound nuisance’ 
—as one of papa’s clients begged him to do 
with a confidential communication. 

But there is one crowning achievement 
that you are to hear, and you alone. If that 
malicious papa of mine were not beyond your 
reach, I would not for the world trust even 
you with it. Don’t you dare tell him even in 





your hundredth year, or he will make my life 








a burden in revenge for my little innocent 
amusements at his expense. 

You solemnly promise ? Well, on our 8th 
day out, mamma and Mrs. Coates ventured 
for the first time to creep into the lower 
cabin, and were enjoying their convalescence 
after a sickly fashion with several other semi- 
revived passengers. 

Reynolds had gone into the steerage to 
nurse a poor young woman whose little dead 
baby had had a sea-burial the night before, 
and I, feeling not a little compunctious for 
late misdemeanors, tried to condone by meek 
devotions to the invalids at such odd mo- 
ments as I could spare from lvoking after 
little ‘ Moses,’ who seemed to have taken in 
that morning all the mischievousness which I 
had laid aside. 

I had just settled down to a game of crib- 
bage with Mrs. Coates, when I discovered 
that our borrowed baby was proving herself 
anything but ‘a wellspring of pleasure’ in 
that solemn circle. 
little mimic, and in pursuit of her vocation 


she was trotting about from sofa to sofa, | 
enacting with her doll a one-act drama with | 
such vivid effect that even I was made un- | 
comfortable and snatched her out of the | 


room, in the midst of a comically infectious 
spasm, lest feebler folk than I should suffer a 
hopeless relapse. 


Virtuously resisting Mr. Livingstone’s en- | 


treaties that I would go on deck, I took 
the little sinner into my state-room, thinking 
that pent-up Utica would best confine her 
powers and my good resolutions. It hap- 





She is an irresistible | 
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pened to be a calm day, the only one of the 


| entire voyage, and the steward had opened 


the dead-light to air the room. Now that 
odd little good-for-nothing window had been 
a constant grievance to me, as I lay ill in my 
berth and was assured three times a day by 
the stewardess, in reply to my entreaties for 
a breath of air, that ‘it wouldn’t do no more 
than nothink at all’ to touch it; and so, 


| although I am not in the least curious in my 


disposition, you know, yet when I saw this 
tabooed and therefore fascinating thing gaping 
at me, I naturally climbed up and craned 
my neck out of it to see what I could see. 
I was disappointed. Nothing but water was 
visible, and that you know requires the 
addition of carbonic acid gas to make it ex- 
hilarating. 

However, I looked up and down and all 
abroad, in the hope that something cheery in 


_ the shape of a sea-serpent or a Mother Cary’s 


chicken would be vouchsafed me. Then I 


fell to meditating, and waves and clouds and 
a good deal of time drifted by before I re- 
turned to full consciousness of the present. 
The thought of my little charge, and the 
infinite amount of mischief which her long 
silence probably symbolized, startled me from 
my reverie, and with one last glance at the 


watery prospect from my novel position, | 
prepared to retreat. But, horror of horrors! 
when I tried to draw back that ill-condi- 
tioned pate of mine, it wouldn’t come ! 

I suppose if I had only been calm and 
composed like your Serene Gentleness, | 
might have got out as easily as I got in ; but I 
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was greatly fluttered and frightened, and my 
chignon was very big, and the more I strug- 
gled the more my head seemed to swell. 

I shouted and shrieked, but the ghoulish 
old screw went growling, crunching on, and 
the waves lapped the sides of the vessel and 
swallowed all my cries. 

Then I flourished my arms and feet violent- 
ly, hoping to frighten little ‘ Moses’ into call- 
ing help, but no help came. 

Now, you monkey, perhaps you regard my 
situation at that moment as immensely droll, 
and nothing more? Ah! I can feel this in- 
stant the freshening of the wind on my cheek, 
and hear the plash of the water as it crept 
nearer, and nearer, and nearer, and see the 
terrible clouds skurrying along the sky to hurl 
atempest upon my poor little hopelessly pin- 
ioned head ! 

Yet it is very odd what thoughts may come 
into one’s mind at the most solemn moment. 
In the midst of the tears which I could not 
help shedding thick and fast over poor dead 
Fanny Winthrop, I actually laughed outright 
at the sudden remembrance of how good old 
Dr. was once orating most eloquently 
at a great missionary meeting on the glorious 
accomplishment of the sub-marine cable 
scheme, and wished to crown his peroration 


He 


with a quotation from Clarence’s dream. 
plunged gallantly in and went on swimmingly 


till he came to ‘and in those holes where 
eyes did once inhabit,’ etc., when he began to 
flounder and gasp ‘ those 
holes which,’ and finally with ‘ those holes 
where eyes once was,’ he sat down in a most 
perspiringly and unministerially wrathful con- 
dition. 

Worse than this, do you know that although 


my ‘fond recollection’ brought back to my | 


view the misdeeds of my life-time, yet one of 
my keenest regrets in that moment of supreme 


agony was that I hadn’t put on a larger fa- | 


nier that morning ! 

Horrible, isn’t it, what idiots we are ! 
_ But there also flashed into my mind a less 
imcongruous memory of a speech which 
quaint old Aunt Keziah made to us long ago. 
Very likely you have quite forgotten it, for you 


holes ’—*‘ those 
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tal but one, was agonizing. I am sure I 
would rather have died than have given papa 
the everlasting advantage over me of this ri- 
diculous spectacle of his prankish daughter 
pilloried between the watery firmaments ; and 
as for mamma, she was also out of the ques- 
tion, because in her capacity of wife she is a 
traitor forever to all the world, even to he 
feeble offspring, which is the mischief of 
having one’s mother married. As for Mr. 
Livingstone and the other creatures with whom 
I had been amusing myself during the voyage, 
it was simply maddening to recall them and 
all the rubbish of our intercourse. 

But dear, old, faithful, magnanimous Char- 
ley! I felt as if I would rather he would see 
me than not, and shrieked for him with all my 
might, although there was not the least possi- 
bility that my voice could reach him. 

Now, my dear, we will shift scenes, after 
the manner of omnipotent story-tellers. 

Miss ‘ Moses,’ having become at last dis- 
gusted and perhaps a little frightened by my 
acrobatic performance, trotted off in tears to 
find her mother. After wandering about un- 
til her little wits were quite bewildered, her 
good angel and mine sent Charley Coates to 
She had made her way up to the 
deck, and, when he found her, had thrust her 
doll’s head through the railing, and was mak- 


| ing ready to follow suit with her own curly 


pate. 

‘Why, little Moses! How did it ever 
happen that you were left alone up here ?’ 
To this she vouchsafed no answer, being ab- 
sorbed in her experiment with Dolly, whose 
legs she was tossing wildly about. 

‘But Moses, what has poor Dolly done 
that you should treat her so dreadfully ?’ 

‘Not Dolly ; hur’s Miss Fan now !’ 

‘Where is Miss Fanny ?’ 

‘ Hur’s lost hur head in de water.’ 


' ‘What a little monkey you are. But you 


| love Miss Fanny dearly, don’t you ?’ 


| tenance—‘ hur’s 
| naughty ! 


haven’t been drowned,—but what she said | 


was: ‘Girls, don’t you never dare marry a 
man that wouldn’t be what you'd wish for the 
first thing when you got into a tight place !’ 
We laughed at the absurd conceit then, but I 
know better now. That old woman wasa pro- 
pPhet! Here was a ‘tight place’ with a ven- 
geance ; and intense as were my fears of death, 
yet the thought of being discovered in that un- 


*‘ No-o-0!’ shouted infamous little Moses, 
with the most disgusted expression of coun- 
naughty dirl, naughty, 
Hur kits dis way!’ and with that 
she wabbled that miserable doll’s legs about in 
a highly offensive manner. 

Imagine Charley's feelings at hearing such 


| a plain statement of facts about his sweet- 


| 
| 


heart out of the mouth of this babe ! 
‘You mustn’t say such things about Miss 
Fanny, who loves you so mucii.’ 
‘Me sall say so; hur kits her soos dess 
so; hur won't let Dolly yook fru de funny 
yittle hole ; hur kits all de time so!’ and 


heard-of position, and stared at by any mor- | with this she struck out again with Dolly and 
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her own small boots in effective pantomime. 
As Charley continued to remonstrate she 
sprang up, clutched Dolly with one hand and 
Charley’s trousers with the other, and shouted, 
‘Tome see Miss Fan his own self!’ Sohe 
shouldered the two performers and brought 
them down to my door, which Moses had left 
ajar. ‘There you are, safe at home, little run- 
away; tell Miss Fanny she must take better 
care of you, or we shall lose you overboard 
some day.’ His voice rang out so loud and 
clear that it even reached my ears. It was 
quite time, for the rising wind had more than 
once dashed the deadly spray into my very 
eyes, and the vessel lurched more and more 
heavily with every turn of the screw, as the 
storm-clouds settled down and shut me in to 
despair and death. I had desisted from use- 
less crying and struggling some time before, 
and was awaiting the worst in a mercifully 
half-conscious state when I heard his blessed 
voice. 

New strength and courage came with it, 
and knowing that the water-pitcher must be 
within reach of my foot, I thrust it out with 
all the energy remaining in my cramped 
limbs, and luckily sent all the loose crockery 
against the wall of the state-room with a crash 
most delicious to my reviving spirit. ‘ Dere, 
Misser ‘Tarley! dess see hur kits his own 
self!’ cried Moses, dragging the startled 
youth into the room, in rare delight over such 
complete confirmation of her story. 

Now, my dear young woman, if you want 
to know what true perfect bliss is, just stick 
that wise head of yours through a dead.-light 
and keep it there till it is twice as big as it 
ought to be, and until a tempest is swooping 
down upon you from above, and the ‘ cruel 
crawling sea’ clutching at you from below ; 
until you are dead, in short,—dead by stran- 
gling, dead by drowning, and thrice dead and 
plucked up by the roots by fright,—and then 
all at once feel the grasp of a loving strong 
arm, and know you are safe forever and ever. 

Can you believe that that magnanimous 
soul didn’t even make me promise to behave 
myself before he would deliver me from that 
merciless vise, and, what is more, to this day 
has never even looked as if he remembered 
anything about it ! 

But it was no easy matter to release my poor 
swollen, bruised head from its durance vile, 
especially as I was now wild with fright at the 
angry pitching of the vessel, and had not wit 
enough left to second Charley's efforts to help 
me. He was finally obliged to run and bring 
the ship’s carpenter to cut away the sides! 

When I was finally all in, and the dead- 





light safely fastened between me and destruc- 
tion, ‘Chips,’ as the sailors call him, was dis- 
missed with a couple of sovereigns to help 
him hold his peace, and I was picked up from 
among the broken crockery into which I had 
fallen, the most dishevelled, dripping, abject 
little heap you ever saw. 

Moses watched the process of bathing my 
face, battered and doubly besmeared with 
salt water from the sea and from my own 
fright and humiliation, with sympathetic in- 
terest. 

She was not content to be a mere observer 
long, but proceeded to punch my head affec- 
tionately with somebody's hair-brush, by way 
of assisting Charley to smooth my horror- 
stricken locks, and piece on the various orna- 
mental fragments which they had rescued 
from the watery floor. 

My persistent howling finally roused her 
compassion, and, dropping the bunch of hair- 
pins which she had been trying to thrust into 
the base of my brain with purrs of intense 
satisfaction, she tugged away at my face hid- 
den in Charley’s coat. ‘Tome! doney kye, 
Miss Fan. Hur won't kit so dreffully nex 
time, Misser Tarley. Hur’s sorry hur didn’t 
let Dolly yook fru de funny hole.’ 

Really the little monkey’s pranks did more 
to restore my equanimity than anything else. 

When I had been to all intents and purposes 
dead, I had wanted Charley and nobody 
beside ; but now that he had rescued me, 
there rushed over me not only a fuller real- 
ization of my late peril, but the acutest 
sense of what a high-handed sinner against 
him I had been in the past, and what a con- 
temptibly ridiculous guy I was then, there, and 
thenceforth to be in his sight, and I believe 
I should have plunged overboard (of through 
the dead-light) in a frenzy of remorse and 
self-contempt if my natural propensity to 
laugh, whenever and wherever I ought not, 
had not been irresistibly provoked by her per- 
formances. 

At least, thanks to the devoted pair, I was 
so far restored before Reynolds came back 
as to look less like the condemned and exe- 
cuted criminal which I was—cut down when 
at the last gasp by my most wronged victim— 
and to figure rather in the less tragical as- 
pect of a relapsing sufferer from sea sickness. 
Charley had removed all traces of my escapade 
as far as possible, and at my earnest entreaty 
carried off bodily the most dangerous witness, 
and bent all his energies to the task of divert 
ing her from the remembrance of the too 
edifying scenes at which she had assisted 
In all these laudable efforts he was quite suc 
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cessful, especially in exorcising little Moses’ 
spirit of mischief, although she has more than 
once brought the heart into my mouth by dan- 
gerously suggestive allusions. For instance, 
when we were all gathered on deck, eagerly de- 
vouring the lessening space across the harbor 
of Liverpool, Mr. Livingstone kindly lifted 
up Moses for a glimpse of the blessed land. 
As a magnificent reward, that small atom 
offered a kiss; but as she held a recently 
emptied orange in her hand, the gentleman 
naturally demurred: ‘Much obliged, Miss 
Moses, but nobody wants to kiss little girls 
with dirty faces.’ 

‘Yes dey does; Miss Fan’s Misser Tarley 
does—five, ten, free times.—Hur face so 
dreffull dirty—O dreffull !’ 

Luckily Moses’ vernacular is made up of 
dark sayings, only intelligible to those of us 
who are to the manner born, and Mr. Liv- 
ingstone only understood from her speech and 
gesture that she did not accept his ex- 
cuse, and accordingly found a dry place on 
her cheek, and meekly submitted to his fate, 
and nobody was the wiser for her testimony. 

Sweetly romantic, isn’t it—this tale of your 
friend’s final betrothal? Perhaps, when my 
Joe John and I have clomb the hill th’gither 
till our pows are frosty enough to make it 
proper, | may venture to work it up into a sen- 
sational story—Fanny WInTHROP’s CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT—how would you fancy that for 
a title >—but, meantime, if you dare to lisp a 


hint of it to any mortal, I'll print the whole | 


affair instanter with judicious improvements, 
and the name of the heroine, in plain black 
and white, shall be ‘Teazie ———— ! 

But there is one thing which you may pub- 
lish all abroad, and that is, that Charley 
Coates is the princeliest knight who ever de- 
livered his lady-love from out of the mouth 
of the dragon and the spell of the enchanter, 
and that him I will proudly love, honor, and 
obey till death doth us part—and as long 
afterward as I have my wits about me. 

_ These seven sheets would not have bees 
inflicted upon you if I had not been left for- 
lorn during two days of hopeless drizzle, 
while my true knight has gone forth in quest 
of that precious plague of a papa, who, if not 
intercepted on the instant of his arrival at 
Liverpool, will inevitably contrive to spirit 
himself back to America, or away to Mada- 
gascar instead of joining his bereaved family. 

Say all manner of nice things to your peo- 
ple from me, and if they ask what I found to 
cover so much paper with, just take down 
Murray's Handbook, and read out loud and 
clear all you can find about this deliciously 








quaint old town and its vicinity. I'll try to 
write more ‘improvingly’ next time. 
Yours devotedly 4/7 you tell, 
Fanny WINTHROP. 


“P, S.—As it still rains and Charley does 
not come, I have beguiled the time by intro- 
ducing a few illuminations here and there 
throughout my tragedy, lest your o’erfraught 
heart should break.” 

Mr. Winthrop resumes : 


‘* CHESTER, June, 187-. 


“Tt is a most amazing fact, but I have just 
discovered that the above copy crost the 
Atlantic in my note-book, which leads me to 
fear that all my letters of introduction, whose 
rightful place it usurped, have been, ere this, 
consigned to the waste-basket by the be- 
wildered recipient of a large envelope, which 
I certainly posted to the editor of this maga- 
zine the day before I sailed. 

I the less regret this inexplicable ex- 
change of MSS., since it affords opportunity 
to copy one more letter from my daughter, 
with which our family revelations shall posi- 
tively end. She has just committed it to me, 
unsealed, with the remark: 

‘IT want you to read, mark, learn, and in- 
wardly digest its contents, you blessed old 
impostor, so that you may understand that 
you've nothing left to tell. I prefer to hang 
myself if you please.’ 

So here you have our tricksey little ‘ engi- 
neer hoist with her own petar.’ ” 


True copy. 


MISS WINTHROP tO MRS. REV. DR. HOOPER : 


“ DEAREST AUNTIE :—You know that papa, 
remembering that line in the ‘ Princess,’ where 
the ‘small king’ Gama seals his sum of 
early domestic blisses with the sigh—‘ Ere 
you were born to vex us ’—has been in the 
habit of calling me ‘ Borntovexus’ for short ; 


| well, my dear old comforter, I have appar- 


eni!v been transformed within the last twen- 
ty-fous hours into a ‘joy forever’ to my un- 
natural parents and forbears. I don’t even 
look for sympathy from ‘her that was a Dra- 
per’ (as Dea. Smith always calls you), since 
becoming a Hooper you put away much vir- 
tuous drapery, chief of which (virtue) was a 
heavenly-minded obtuseness to any joke at 
my expense. 

But you'll laugh with the rest now! Not 
that the tale I am about to tell is comical in 
the least; I shall tingle with its horror till I 
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cease to be a daughter. But you shall judge 
for yourself. I claim the right of reporting 
my own case, in order to save you from 
mamma’s ornamental flourishes or papa’s 
irrelevant applications. 

Of course, as usual, papa was at the bottom 
of it. If he had accompanied his family to 
Europe, as even a heathen man and a publican 
would have done under the circumstances, in- 
stead of bowling off towards our very anti- 
pode, it couldn’t have happened. If you 
should suggest that various jolly things men- 
tioned in previous dispatches couldn’t have 
happened either, I should say, that is not at 
all to the point—and no thanks to Aim be- 
side. 

But to my story. After mamma’s melan- 
choly letters to you, it will not surprise you 
to know that she was at last made almost ill 
and quite absurd by anxiety for papa, and 
nothing would satisfy her on Wednesday but 
that I should take Reynolds and post back 
to vile l.iverpool to meet the incoming 
steamer, and head off our blessed blunderer 


from any attempt he might be left to make | 


to take the return steamer for America, for 
example, or sail to ‘further Ind.’ 


distinction between deeds and tones appro- 
priate to the privacy of one’s own apartment, 
and such other deeds and tones as properly 
consort with public places. Still I must con- 
fess that we were in rather a hilarious frame, 
the natural reaction from the fresh instance of 
paternal cruelty of which I was the victim. So 
I didn’t smite our observer with my most 
withering frown, as I should ordinarily have 
treated such an unblushing starer. 

Indeed, I did not see anything very un- 
usual in the old gentleman’s manner. He 
peered at us constantly under his disreputable 
old hat (he was otherwise well dressed) and 
through his big gray glasses, and even smiled 
good-naturedly, but between you and me | 
am used to that. I have noticed of late that 
right-minded elders have a way of beaming 
upon a certain spoony pair, as if they knew 
we were having a good time and were right 
glad of it,—especially the elders that don’t 
wear bonnets. But Charley finally grew a 
little grouty over my ‘ancient admirer,’ par- 
ticularly when he came nearer us, and began 
to pace the floor with a queer limp in his gait, 
and gaze at us in a quite leisurely, but still 


| not to me offensive manner. 


Judge and Mrs. Coates and little Moses re- | 


mained with mamma, but Charley, as in duty 
bound, joined the Liverpoolers. 

Knowing papa as thoroughly as you do, I 
needn’t waste words in saying that our jour- 
ney was all in vain. 

We saw every living soul come off from the 
tender, overhauled the luggage, and finally 
went to the steamer’s city office to make as- 
surance doubly sure that his name was not on 
the passenger-list. 

We were of course wretchedly disappointed, 
and most of all miserable over mamma’s 
misery, as we hurried back to the station 
through the forlorn mire and drizzle which 
are Liverpool's chronic complaints.—But 
then Charley is such a cheery fellow—(he’s as 
a comforter very like ‘her that was a 
Draper’ in her palmy days—gone forever 
alas!) and was so ingenious in suggesting 
pleasant probabilities in regard to papa that 
I couldn’t mope long. 

As we sat in the waiting-room, a nice-look- 
ing old gentleman in an opposite corner at- 
tracted my attention by the intentness with 
which he watched us. 

1 hope I did not forget, even then, that I 
owe it to the European Continent, always and 


everywhere to magnify my office as a repre- | 


sentative of American girlhood, by doing my 
best to convince our unconvicted detractors 


‘He must think he knows you, Fanny,’ 
said Charley at last. ‘ Isn’t he some collateral 


| or other, or an old acquaintance ?’ 


After a glance at the smoothly-shaven face 
and smiling lips and halting figure, I said 
quite audibly, ‘His nose does look a little 
Winthropy, but I’m sure I never saw him be- 
fore in my life, and I always remember faces, 
you know; | have to, for papa is so forget- 
ful,’ and was returning to my ‘moutons, 
(otherwise my dolorous thoughts about my 
parents), when our unknown friend was seized 
with such a paroxysm of coughing that I 
feared he would never get back his breath. 

At my entreaty Charley rushed off fora 
glass of water, which he accepted with as many 
bows and gutturals as his spasm would allow 
his round head and German tongue to de- 
liver ;—for German he was, it seemed, and 
not a word of English could he command. 

This favorably disposed Charley toward him 
(he likes to air his lingual accomplishments, ! 
think) so far, that although he had just 
‘tipped’ the guard in order that we might 
have the carriage to our three selves, he 





actually beckoned the old gentleman in, ashe 
| was wandering in a helpless way along the 
| platform, limping first with one foot, then with 
| the other, and finally with both together. 
| The gruff voice with which he thanked us was 
strangely incongruous with his smooth, sweet 


that we are capable of at least recognizing a | face and feeble lungs, ‘to which his terrible 
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cough witnessed ; but he settled down in his 
corner and we in ours (Reynolds opposite 
us, but altogether absorbed in Trollope’s last 
novel), and we minded him not more than if 
he had been the Cologne Cathedral. Being 
Dutch, you know, we could trust him impli- 
citly. Indeed, his very existence would have 
been forgotten by us, had not his dreadful 
cough and desperate efforts at its suppression 
every now and then shaken his stalwart frame 
and round cheeks till our sympathy silenced 
our nonsense. He and Charley exchanged a 
few words now and then about Chester and 
its hostelries, but he did not seem to encour- 
age conversation, probably because of his 
pulmonary difficulties. 

‘Do you know, Charley,’ I said at last, 
‘I am getting perfectly fascinated with your 
cousin-German over there? Hasn’t he a 
beautiful mouth, and did you ever see such a 
delicious dimple as he has in his chin?’ 
Charley here expressed the sentiment that 
he had seen, and was then and there seeing, 
a much more impressive chin dimple, with 
various other irrelevant matters, till I was 
obliged to remind him that even Dutchmen 
had eyes, and then went on severely with my 
interrupted train of remark. ‘Now, he is 
perfectly lovely as he is, but I dare say you 


would be just nothing at all without those 
brigandish whiskers which you are so vain of ! 


Don’t interrupt! Just look at him now he 
is turned towards the window; there’s a 
more and more familiar air about him the 
longer I gaze. ‘There is no doubt I must 
have been on intimate terms with him in 
some pre-existent state. I feel in my heart 
of hearts that he must have loved me madly 
in those days, and that I sweetly returned his 
love.’ Charley glowered just a little, as he 
inquired if he shouldn’t ask the gentleman if 
he hadn’t a strawberry mark on his left arm, 
as if he didn’t quite like my nonsense, and 
we might have had our first tiff if the poor 
unconscious object of my admiration hadn't 
been discovered to be suffering the very 
worst attack he had had, and to be fairly 
doubled up and knotted together by the 
spasm. My heart flew into my mouth, and 
Charley’s brandy-flask out of his satchel, 


which—the flask—the poor creature not only | 


took, but, after a restorative draught, put into | 
his own pocket ! 

However, nobody thought of it again, for 
we had now arrived at Chester, and both of 
us fell to planning how we could best meet 
cear mamma, with the story of our failure to 
bring back her beloved. ‘Our courage had | 
oozed out so that we actually walked from | 








the station to our inn, in order to postpone 
a little the dreaded meeting. ‘What a 
scoundrel I was to forget that poor invalid,’ 
cried Charley, as we went slowly on; ‘I 
meant, of course, to look up his luggage for 
him and see him safely into a cab, but | felt 
so sorry for your little etc., etc., that it 
slipped my mind entirely.’ Just then we 
heard the sadly familiar cough behind us, and 
the sufferer whirled past us in a cab (not an 
atom of luggage visible) and graciously bowed 
his adieux, so we again dismissed him from 
our thoughts and soon reached the inn. 

As I went up the staircase, fairly distraught 
with the consciousness of mamma's coming 
agony over our bootless trip, I was startled 
by hearing shrieks and groans, and indescri- 
bable outcries from her room at the end of 
the passage. The horrid sounds chilled my 
blood, so I could scarcely drag myself onward. 
But when I had struggled to the door and 
flung it open, I found my darling little mam- 
ma struggling in the grasp of our fellow- 
passenger, while little ‘Moses’ was tugging 
bravely at his legs and arms in a fury of ex- 
citement. All was suddenly clear to me. 
Our German was not an invalid, but a wild 
maniac! and by an awful concatenation of 
circumstances (there, I’ve been languishing 
with desire to get off that charming phrase 
all my days, and now feel relieved), had made 
his dreadful way to my poor, precious treasure 
of a mother! 

I flatter myself that I uttered three of the 
mightiest shrieks ever addressed to a Boston 
or any other audience, and after a few 
moments, which seemed eternities to me, 
Charley, Judge Coates and his wife, Rey- 
nolds, and two or three servants flew to the 
rescue. 

Thus reinforced, I rushed into the room, 
where mother was now lying on the sofa ina 
fit of hysterics, while the madman was caper- 
ing about her in the most frantic manner, 
making frequent lurches at her with his 
pocket-handkerchief, traveling cape,Charley’s 
brandy-flask, and, horror of horrors—his own 
lunatic lips ! 

As I marched valiantly up with my rear- 
guard, mamma looked up through her tears, 
with the oddest imaginable expression, and 
faltered out in a tremulous whisper: ‘ Why, 
my darling child, don’t you know this gentle- 
man?’ 

Horrid memories of Mrs. Nickleby and 
her vegetable adorer associated themselves 
with my consciousness of mamma's late 
distracting anxieties, as I beheld her posi- 
tively smile at this crucial moment. 
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(That last is another phrase which I have 
always aspired after, but never before 
achieved. ) 

‘Goodness gracious, mamma! He is as 
mad asa March hare. He came on the train 
with us, and it is a mercy he didn’t murder us 
all.’ Perhaps I didn’t say quite all that, for 
the dreadful German suddenly whirled around, 
and catching me up bodily from the floor, 


kissed me seven times (Charles counted’em)! | 
sible for me to meet and be so long 


‘Yes, you are right, young man,’ said he 
to Charley in passably good English—‘ her 


dimple is an improvement on mine, but you had 
best not forget that I am the one to be | 


thanked for this little minx, dimple and all!’ 

Of course it was papa—it always is papa 
if anything out of all reason happens. It 
seems that just before sailing he must needs 
make way with his moustache and whiskers, 
and become utterly beardless for the first 
time for 25 years. 

An old acquaintance whom he met on the 
steamer not only failed to recognize him, but 
when finally convinced of his identity declared 


that even his wife would be at fault, he was so ! 


completely unselfed. Still he had no inten- 
tion of experimenting with us until he met 


us face to face in the railroad waiting-room | 


without a ripple of recognition on our in- 


genuous countenances. He was so astounded 
at our behavior, that it was some time before | 


he could convince himself that we were not 


feigning ; but then he revengefully set up his | 
little limp, and brushed up his German. The | 
gray glasses he had found so useful in pro- | 
tecting his eyes on ship-board that he still | 


clung to them (and still clings), while our 
missing him on the dock was owing to his 
engrossing search for his luggage in the 
depths of the steamer, which luggage was 
of course in mamma’s room at Chester, hav- 
ing come off with us when he himself was 
left behind through his own awful infirmity. 
You can perhaps imagine the torture 
to which I am subjected on account of my 
‘absent-mindedness,’ as papa delights to 
call it, and it is in vain to tell him that, thanks 
to him, I was born to this heritage of woe, 
and that if it hadn’t been for mamma I 
shouldn’t have come naturally by wit enough 
to have known my own father under infinitely 
less trying circumstances than his total dis- 
featurement. He still doubles himself up 


to remember or invent. 
| most seriously, dear auntie, these torments 


every little while in an agony of laughter over 
some fresh remembrance of our journey, and 
keeps Charley and me uncomfortably warm 
with his basely caricatured rehearsals, or con- 
gealed with terror at what he may next choose 
But honestly and 


are nothing to what I endure in my heart 


| of hearts, in the knowledge that identity is 


such a dubious thing, and that it was pos- 


within touching nearness to my own precious 
(though very trying), father, whose coming | 
had so longed for, and yet not dream that it 
was he. Not the faintest quiver of sensibi- 
lity nor shadow of thrill in the child’s heart 
in her father’s presence, just because her eyes 
missed a peck or so of brown hair from his 
dear old face. 

You needn’t ask me why I didn’t know his 
hand or his foot, or his ‘ Winthropy’ nose 


| or his broad shoulders, for that is what 1 ask 


myself in vain continually. I only know, that 
although I could have taken oath previously 
that I should recognize any divisible square 
inch of him (I haven't the least idea 
how much or little a square inch may be) any- 
where and any when I might chance upon it, 
yet when the trial came I did mot recognize 
him in his entirety (a few hairs more or less 
| oughtn’t to count), and this, my dear aunt, 
| will leave a little ache in my heart as long as 
I live. 

But I didn’t mean to be criey, dear aunt. 
We are all well and jolly (considering my 
drawbacks and Charley’s). 

Papa’s cough is entirely cured; but I am 
happy to say that his wicked pulmonary per- 
| formances yesterday have left him so hoarse 

to-day that I have several times been obliged 
to tell him I didn’t understand German. If 
| you only could keep anything from your hus- 
| band, I should beg you not to put ‘such 4 
weapon against me into his hands as my tale 
will afford. But I don’t ask impossibilities, 
only in your great compassionate heart pray 
find a little sympathy for this poor little soul, 
| who feels as if the very foundations were 
| shaken since she cannot even be sure Of the 
personality of her own father. 


Lovingly your niece, 
Fanny WINTHROP.” 
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SEQUEL TO **DRAXY MILLER’S DOWRY.” 


PART IL 


For the first few days after the funeral, 
Draxy seemed to sink ; the void was too ter- 
rible ; only little Reuby’s voice roused her 
from the apathetic silence in which she 
would sit by the hour gazing out of the east 
bay-window upon the road ‘down which she 
had last seen her husband walk. She knew 
just the spot upon which he had paused and 
turned and thrown kisses back to Reuby 
watching him from the window. 

But her nature was too healthy, too full of 
energy, and her soul too full of love, to re- 
main in this frame long. She reproached 
herself bitterly for the sin of having indulged 
in it even for a short time. 

“I don’t believe my darling can be quite 
happy even in heaven, while he sees me liv- 
ing this way,” she said sternly to herself one 
morning. Then she put on her bonnet, and 
went down into the village to carry out a res- 
olution she had been meditating for some 
days. Very great was the astonishment of 


‘house after house that morning, as Draxy 
walked quietly in, as had been her wont. 
She proposed to the mothers to send their 
younger children to her, to be taught half of 
every day. 

“IT can teach Reuby better if I have other 


children too,” she said. “I think no child 
ought to be sent into the district school under 
ten. ‘The confinement is too much for them. 
Let me have all the boys and girls between 
six and eight, and Ill carry them along with 
Reuby for the next two or three years at any 
rate,” she said. 

The parents were delighted and grateful ; 
but their wonder almost swallowed up all 
other emotions. 

“To think o’ her!” they said. “The El- 
der not three weeks buried, an’ she a goin’ 





round, jest as calm ’n’ sweet’s a baby, a gettin’ 
up a school!” 

“She’s too good for this earth, that’s | 
what she is,” said Angy Plummer. “I should 
jest like to know if anybody ’d know this vil- 
lage, since she came into’t. Why we ain’t 
one of us the same we used to be. I know 
Iain’t. I reckon myself ’s jest about eight 
years old, if I Aave got three boys. That 
makes me born the summer before her Reu- | 
by, ’an that’s jest the time I was born, when | 
my Benjy was seven months old!” 


“You're jest crazy about Mis’ Kinney, 
Angy Plummer,” said her mother. “I b’lieve 
ye’d go through fire for her quicker ’n ye 
would for any yer own flesh an’ blood.” 

Angy went to her mother and kissed the 
fretful old face very kindly. ‘ Mother, you 
can’t say I haint been a better daughter to 
you sence I’ve knowed Mis’ Kinney.” 

“No, I can’t,” grumbled the old woman, 
“that’s a fact; but she’s got a heap o’ new- 
fangled notions I don’t believe in.” 

The school was a triumphant 
From nine until twelve o'clock every forenoon, 
twelve happy little children had a sort of frolic 
of learning lessons in the Elder's sacred study, 
which was now Draxy’s sitting-room. Old 
Ike, who since the Elder’s death had never 
seemed quite clear of brain, had asked so pite- 
ously to come and sit in the room, that Draxy 
permitted him to do so. He sat in a big 
chair by the fire-place, and carved whistles 
and ships and fantastic toys for the children, 
listening all the time intently to every word 
which fell from Draxy’s lips. He had trans- 
ferred to her all that pathetic love he felt for 
the Elder ; he often followed her at a distance 
when she went out, and little Reuby he rarely 
lost sight of, from morning till night. He 
was too feeble now to do much work, but 
his presence was a great comfort to Draxy. 
He seemed a very close link between her and 
and her husband. Hannah too sometimes 
came into the school at recess, to the great 
amusement of the children. She was particu- 
larly fond of looking at the black-board, when 
there were chalk-marks on it. 

“« Make a mark on me with your white pen- 
cil,” she would say, offering her dark cheek 
to Reuby, who would scrawl hieroglyphics all 
over it from hair to chin. 

Then she would invite the whole troop out 
into the kitchen to a feast of doughnuts or 
cookies; very long the recesses sometimes 
were when the school was watching Hannah 


success. 


| fry the fantastic shapes of sweet dough, or tak- 


ing each aturn at the jagged wheel with which 
she cut them out. 

Reuben also came often to the 
room, and Jane sometimes sat there with her 
knitting. A strange content had settled on 
their lives, in spite of the sorrow. They saw 
Draxy calm; she smiled on them as con- 


school- 
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staritly as ever; and they were very old peo- 
ple, and believed too easily that she was at 
peace. 

But the Lord had more work still for this 
sweet woman’s hand. This, too, was sud- 
denly set before her. Late one Saturday 
afternoon, as she was returning, surrounded 
by her escort of laughing children, from the 
woods, where they had been for May-flow- 
ers, old Deacon Plummer overtook her. 

Mis’ Kinney, Mis’ Kinney,” he began 
several times, but could get no further. He 
was evidently in great perplexity how to say 
the thing he wished. 

“ Mis’ Kinney, would you hev— 

“ Mis’ Kinney, me and Deacon Swift ’s 
been a sayin’ — 

** Mis’ Kinney, ain’t you got—” 

Draxy smiled outright. She often smiled 
now, with cordial good cheer, when things 
pleased her. 

“What is it, Deacon? out with it. I 
can’t possibly tell unless you make it plainer.” 

Thus encouraged, good Deacon Plummer 
went on: 

“Well, Mis’ Kinney, it’s jest this: Elder 
Williams has jest sent word he can’t come 
an’ preach to-morrer, and there ain’t nobody 
anywhere’s round thet we can get; and De’n 
Swift ’n me, we was a thinkin’ whether you 
wouldn’t be willin’ some of us should read 
one 0’ the Elder’s old sermons. O Mis’ 
Kinney, ye don’t know how we all hanker to 
hear some o’ his blessed words agin.” 

Draxy stood still. Her face altered so 
that the little children crowded round her in 
alarm, and Reuby took hold of her hand. 
Tears came into her eyes, and she could 
hardly speak, but she replied, 

“Yes, indeed, Mr. Plummer, I should be 
very glad to have you. I'll look out a ser- 
mon to-night, and you can come up to the 
house in the morning and get it.” 

*“Q Mis’ Kinney, do forgive me for 
speakin’. You have allersseem so borne up, 
I never mistrusted that ’t’d do any harm to 
ask yer,” stammered the poor Deacon, utterly 
disconcerted by Draxy’s tears, for she was 
crying hard now. 

“It hasn’t done any harm, I assure you. 
I am very glad to do it,” said Draxy. 

“Yes, sir, my mamma very often cries 
when she’s glad,” spoke up Reuby, his little 
face getting very red, and his lips quivering. 
*“*She’s very glad, sir, if she says so.” 

This chivalrous defence calmed poor 
Draxy, but did not comfort the Deacon, who 
hurried away saying to himself: 

“ Don’t believe there was ever such a wo- 





man nor such a boy in this world before. 
She never shed a tear when we brought the 
Elder home dead, nor even when she see 
him let down into the very grave ; ’n I don’t 
believe she’s cried afore anybody till to-day ; 
’n that little chap a speakin up an’ tellin’ me 
his ma often cried when she was glad, an’ I 
was to believe her spite of her crying! I wish 
I'd made Job Swift go arter her. I'll make 
him go arter that sermon anyhow. I won't 
go near her agin ‘bout this bisness, that’s 
certain ;” and the remorse-stricken, but artful 
deacon hastened to his brother deacon’s 
house to tell him that it was “all settled with 
Mis’ Kinney ’bout the sermon, an’ she was 
quite willin ;” and, “O,” he added, as if it 
were quite a second thought, “ye'd better 
go up an’ git the sermon, Job, in the mor- 
nin’, ye’re so much nearer, an’ then, ’s ye’ve 
to do the readin’, maybe she’ll have somethin’ 
to explain to ye about the way it’s to be read ; 
th’ Elder’s writin’ wan’t any too easy to make 
out, ’s fur ’s I remember it.” 

Next morning, just as the first bells were 
ringing, Deacon Swift knocked timidly at the 
door of the Elder’s study. Draxy met him 
with a radiant face. She had been excited 
on reading over the sermon she had after 
long deliberation selected. ‘The text was: 

“Peace I leave with you, my peace I 
give unto you.” The sermon had been writ- 
ten soon after their marriage, and was one 
of her husband's favorites. There were many 
eloquent passages in it, which seemed now 
to take on a new significance, as coming 
from the lips of the Elder, absent from his 
flock and present with Christ. 

“OQ Mis’ -Kinney, I recollect that sermon 
’s if twas only yesterday,” said Deacon Swift. 
‘The hull parish was talkin’ on’t all the 
week; ye couldn’t have picked out one 
they’d be so glad to hear; but dear me! 
how I’m ever goin’ to read it in any kind o’ 
decent way, I don’t know; I never was a 
reader anyhow, ’n’ now I’ve lost my front 
teeth. Some words does pester me to git out.” 

This opened the way for Draxy. Nearly 
all night she had lain awake, thinking how 
terrible it would be to her to hear her hus- 
band’s beloved words indistinctly and inef- 
fectively read by Deacon Swift's cracked and 
feeble voice. Almost she regretted having 
given her consent. At last the thought flash- 
ed into her mind, “ Why should I not read 
it myself? I know I could be heard in every 
corner of that little church.” The more she 
thought of it, the more she longed to do it, 
and the less she shrank from the idea of 
facing the congregation. 
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“ ‘Tt’s only just like a big family of children,’ 
Seth always used to say, “and I’m sure I feel 
as if they were mine now, as much as ever 
they were his. 1 wish I I dared do it. I do 
believe Seth would like it,” and Draxy fell 
asleep comforted by the thought. Before 
breakfast she consulted her father, and he ap- 
proved it warmly. 

“T believe your mission isn’t done yet, 
daughter, to these people of your husband’s. 
The more you speak to ’em the better. It 
‘ll be jest like his voice speaking from heaven 
to ’em,” said Reuben, ‘an’ I shouldn’t won- 
der if keepin’ Elder Williams away was all 
the Lord’s doin’, as the blessed saint used to 
say.” 
‘Reuben’s approval was all that Draxy 
needed to strengthen her impulse, and before 
Deacon Swift arrived her only perplexity was 
as to the best way of making the proposition 
to him. All this difficulty he had himself 
smoothed away by his first words. 

~ Yes, I know, Deacon Swift,” she said. 
“T’'ve been thinking that perhaps it would 
tire you to read for so long a time in a loud 
voice ; and besides, Mr. Kinney’s handwriting 
is very hard to read.” 

Draxy paused and looked sympathizingly 
in the deacon’s face. The mention of the 
illegible writing distressed the poor man still 
more. He took the sermon from her hand 
and glanced nervously at the first page. 

“Q my! Mis’ Kinney,” he exclaimed, ‘ 
can’t make out half the words.” 

“Can't you?” said, Draxy, gently. “ It is 
all as plain as print to me, I know it so 
well. But there are some abbreviations Mr. 
Kinney always used. I will explain them to 
you. Perhaps that will make it easier.” 

“OQ Mis’ Kinney, Mis’ Kinney! I can’t 
never do it in the world,” burst out the poor 
deacon. “QO Mis’ Kinney, why can’t you 
read it to the folks? ‘They'd all like it, I 
know they would.” 

“Do you really think so, Mr. Swift?” re- 
plied Draxy ; and then, with a little twinge of 
conscience, added immediately, “ I have been 
thinking of that very thing myself, that per- 
haps, if it wouldn’t seem strange to the people, 
that would be the best way, because I know 
the handwriting so well, and it really is very 
hard for a stranger to read.” 

“Yes, yes, that’s the very thing,” hastily 
exclaimed the relieved deacon—“ that’s it, 
that’s it. Why Mis’ Kinney, as for their 
thinkin’ it strange, there ain’t a man in the 
parish that wouldn’t vote for you for minister 
twice over if ye wuz only aman. I’ve heerd 
‘em all say so more ‘n a thousand times 














sence.” Something in Draxy’s face cut the 
Deacon’s sentence short. 

“ Very well, Mr. Swift,” she said. “Then I 
will try, since you think it best. My father 
thought it would be a good plan too, or else 
I should not have been willing,” she added 
gently. 

“Reuben Miller's daughter” was still as 
guileless, reverent, potent a thought in Draxy’s 
heart as when, upon her unconscious childish 
lips, the words had been a spell, disarming and 
winning all hearts to her. 

The news had gone all through the village 
on Saturday night, that Deacon Swift was to 
read one of Elder Kinney’s sermons the next 
day. The whole parish was present; not a 
man, not a woman was missing except those 
who were kept at home by sickness. A ten- 
der solemnity was in every face. Not often 
does it happen to a man to be so beloved by 
a whole community as was Elder Kinney by 
this people. 

With some embarrasstnent and hesitation, 
Deacon Swift read the hymns and made one 
of the prayers; Deacon Plummer made the 
other. Then there came a pause. Draxy 
flushed scarlet and half rose in her pew 
She had not thought to tell the Deacon that 
he must explain to the people beforehand 
why she read the sermon. She had taken it 
for granted that he would do so; but he did 
not comprehend that he ought, and only 
looked nervously towards her, waiting for her 
to come forward. This was the one moment 
which tried Draxy’s soul; there was almost 
vexation in her look, as hastily laying aside 
her bonnet she walked up to the table in 
front of the pulpit, and, turning towards the 
people, said in her clear, melodious voice : 

“ Dear friends, I am sorry Deacon Swift 
did not explain to you that I was to read the 
sermon. He asked me to do so because Mr. 
Kinney’s handwriting is very hard for a 
stranger to read.” 

She paused for a second, and then added : 

“The sermon which I have chosen is one 
which some of you will remember. It was 
written and preached nine years ago. The 
text is in the beautiful Gospel of St. John, 
the 14th chapter and the 27th verse : 

“ * Peace I leave with you ; my peace I give 
unto you.’ ” 

After pronouncing these words, Draxy 
paused again, and looking towards her pew, 
made a slight sign to Reuby. The 
child understood instantly, and walked swiftly 
to her. 

“Sit in this chair here by mamma, Reuby 
darling,” she whispered, and Reuby climbed 
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up into the big chair on her right hand, and 
leaned his fair golden head against the high 
mahogany back. Draxy had become con- 

scious, in that first second, that she could not 

read with Reuby’s wistful face in sight. 

Also she felt a sudden yearning for the sup- 

port of his nearer presence. 

‘Peace I leave with you, my peace I give 
unto you,” she repeated, and went on with 
the sermon. Her tones were low, but clear, 
and her articulation so perfect that no sylla- 
ble was lost: she could have been distinctly 
heard in a room twice as large as this. The 
sight was one which thrilled every heart that 
looked on it: no poor laboring man there 
was so dull of sense and soul that he did not 
sit drinking in the wonderful picture: the tall, 
queenly woman robed in simple flowing 
white, her hair a coronet of snowy silver; her 
dark blue eyes shining with a light which 
would have been flashingly brilliant, except 
for its steadfast serenity ; her mouth almost 
smiling, as the clear tones flowed out: sitting 
quiet, intent, by her side, the beautiful boy, al- 
so dressed in white, his face lit like hers by 
serene and yet gleaming eyes; his head cov- 
ered with golden curls; his little hands folded 
devoutly in his lap. One coming suddenly 
upon the scene might well have fancied him- 
self in another clime and age, in the presence 
of some rite performed by a mystic priestess 
clothed in samite. But the words which fell 
from the lips were the gentlest words of the 
gentlest religion earth has known; and the 
heart which beat under the clinging folds of 
the strange white garb was no priestess’ heart, 
but a heart full, almost to breaking, of wife- 
hood, of motherhood. 

It does not need experience as an orator 
to give significance to the magnetic language 
of upturned faces. Before Draxy had read 
ten pages of the sermon, she was so thrilled 
by the consciousness that every heart before 
her was thrilled too, that her cheeks flushed 
and her whole face glowed. 

The sermon had sounded eloquent when 
the Elder preached it ; but now, from Draxy’s 
lips, it was transcendent. As she read the 
closing paragraph— 

‘His peace he leaves with us: His peace 
he gives unto us: not such peace as he knew 
on earth: such peace as he knows now in 
heaven, on the right handof his Father ; even 
that peace he bids us share—that peace, 
the peace of God which passeth understand- 
ing"”—she seemed to dilate in stature, and as 
she let the sermon fall on the table before 
her, her lifted eyes seemed arrested in mid- 

air as by a celestial vision. 














Then in a second more, she was again the 
humble, affectionate Draxy, whom all the wo- 
men and all the little children knew and 
loved ; looking round on them with an ap- 
pealing expression, she said: 

“Dear friends, I hope I have not done 
wrong in standing up here and taking it upon 
me to read such solemn words. I felt that 
Mr. Kinney would like to speak to you once 
more through me.” 

Then taking little Reuby by the hand, she 
walked slowly back to her pew. 

Then Deacon Swift made 
reading the hymn, 


sad work of 


** Blest be the tie that binds,” 


And the choir made sad work of singing it. 
Nobody’s voice could be trusted for many syl- 
lables at a time, but nobody listened to the 
music. Everybody was impatient to speak 
to Draxy. ‘They clustered round her in the 
aisle; they crowded into pews to get near 
her: all the reticence and reserve of their New 
England habit had melted away in this won- 
derful hour. They thanked her ; they touched 
her ; they gazed at her ; they did not know what 
to do; even Draxy’s calmness was visibly dis- 
turbed by the atmosphere of their great excite- 
ment. 

“QO Mis’ Kinney, ef ye'll only read 
us One more : just one more! won’t ye, now ? 
Do say ye will, right off, this artenoon ; or read 
the same one right over, ef that’s any easier 
for ye. We'd like to hear jest that ’n’ nothin 
else for a year to come! O Mis’ Kinney! 
twas jest like hearin the Elder himself.” 

Poor Draxy was trembling. Reuben came 
to her rescue. 

“T hope you won't take it unkindly of me,” 
he said, “but my daughter's feeling more 
than’s good for her. She must come home 
now.” And Reuben drew her hand into his 
arm. 

The people fell back sorry and conscience- 
stricken. 

“We orter ha’ known better,” they said, 
“but she makes us forgit she’s flesh '‘n’ 
blood.” 

“T will read you another sermon some 
time,” said Draxy, slowly. “I shall be very glad 
to. But not to-day. I could not do it to-day.” 
Then she smiled on them all, with a smile 
which was a benediction, and walked away 
holding Reuby’s hand very tightly, and lean- 
ing heavily on her father’s arm. 

The congtegation did not disperse ; nothing 
since the Elder’s death had so moved them. 
They gathered in knots on the church steps 
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and in the aisles, and talked long and earnestly. 
There was but one sentiment, one voice. 

“It’s a thousand shames she ain’t a man,” 
said some of the young men. 

“It ’ud be a thousand times more ef she 
wuz,” retorted Angy Plummer. “ I'd like to 
see the man that ’ud do what she does, a 
comin’ right close to the very heart o’ yer 
’s ef she was your mother ’n’ your sister ’n’ 
your husband, and a blessed angel o’ God, all 
ter once.” 

* But Angy, we only meant that then we 
could hev her for our minister,” they replied. 

Angy turned very red, but replied, ener- 
getically, 

“ There ain’t any law agin a woman's 
bein’ minister, thet I ever heerd on. How- 
somever, Mis’ Kinney never’d hear to any- 
thin’ o’ that kind. I don’ no’ for my part 
how she ever mustered up courage to do 
what she’s done, so kind o’ backward ’n’ 
shy's she is for all her strength. But for my 
part, [ wouldn’t ask for no other preachin’ all 
the rest o’ my life, than jest to hear Mis’ 
Kinney read one o’ her husband’s sermons 
every Sunday.” 

“Why, Angy Plummer!” burst from more 


lips than one. But the bold suggestion was 


only the half-conscious thought of every one 


there, and the discussion grew more and more 
serious. Slowly the people dispersed to their 
homes, but the discussion still continued. 
Late into night, by many a fireside, it was 
talked over, and late the next night, and the 
next, until a vague hope and a still vaguer 
purpose sprang up in the parish. 

“She said she’d read another some day,” 
they reiterated. ‘‘ Most likely she’d ’s soon 
do it next Sunday, ’n’ sooner, ‘cause she’d be 
more used to’t than ef she waited a spell be- 
tween.” 

“But it won’t do to take it for granted she’s 
goin’ to,’n not git anybody,” said Deacon 
Swift, in great perplexity. ‘I think Brother 
Plummer ’n’ me’d better go’n’ ask her.” 

“No,” said Angy, “let me go. I can 
talk it over better’n you can. I'll go.” 

And Angy went. The interview between 
the two women was long. Angy pleaded as 
nobody else in the parish could have done ; 
and Draxy’s heart was all on her side. But 
Draxy’s judgment was unconvinced. 

“If I could be sure, Angy, that it would 
be best for the people, I should not hesitate. 
But you know very well, if I begin I shall 
keep on,” she said. 

She consulted Reuben. His heart, too, was 
on the people’s side, but his judgment was 
like hers, perplexed. 





“ One thing’s very certain, daughter: there 
is not anybody they can ever get to settle 
here, or that they are likely to, who can 
preach as the Elder did. His old sermons 
are worlds better than any new ones.” 

“Yes, indeed, I know that,” said Draxy. 
“That's what makes me feel as if I must do 
it.” 

This had been her strongest motive. Only 
too well she knew what would be the proba- 
ble caliber of a man who would come to this 
poor and lonely little village which she so 
loved. 

At last she consented to make the experi- 
ment. ‘TI will read for you every Sunday, 
two sermons of Mr. Kinney’s,” she said, 
“until you hear of some one whom you would 
like to settle for your minister.” 

Angy Plummer clapped her hands when 
her father repeated at tea on Thursday even- 
ing what “ Mis’ Kinney” had said. 

“That's good ’s settlin’ her,” she exclaim- 
ed. “Oh, I never thought she’d come to 
it,” and real tears of joy stood in Angy’s eyes. 

“1 don’t know ‘bout that, Angy,” replied 
the Deacon; “there’s a good deal to be 
thought on, fust ’n last. Folks ’ll talk like 
everythin’, I expect, ’n say we've got a 
woman preacher. It wouldn’t never do for 
any great length o’ time; but it will be a 
blessin’ to hear some th’ Elder’s good rousin” 
comfortin’ sermons for a spell, arter the stuff 
we hev been a havin’, ’n’ they can’t say she’s 
any more ’n’ a reader, anyhow. That’s quite 
different from preachin’.” 

‘“‘ Of course it is,” said Angy, who was wise 
enough to keep some of her thoughts and hopes 
to herself; “‘they’re's different’s any other 
two things. I don’t suppose anybody ’d say 
you was a settin’ up to preach, if you'd ha’ 
read the sermons, ’n’ I don’t see why they 
need to any more o’ Mis’ Kinney.” And so 
on the next Sunday Draxy’s ministry to her 
husband’s people began. Again with soft- 
ened and gladdened faces the little congrega- 
tion looked up to the fair, tall priestess 
woman with her snow-white robes and snow- 
white hair, and gleaming steadfast eyes, stand- 
ing meekly between the communion-table and 
the chair in which sat her golden-haired little 
son. Her voice was even clearer and stronger 
than ever; and there was a calm peaceful 
ness in her whole atmosphere which had not 
been there at first. 

Again the people crowded around, and 
thanked her, and clasped her hands. And 
this time she answered them with cordial 
good cheer, and did not tremble. To little 
Reuby also they spoke gratefully. 
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“You help too, Reuby, don’t you?” said 
Angy Plummer,—*“ do you like it?” 

“ Very much, ma’am ; mamma says I help, 
but I think she’s mistaken,” replied the little 
fellow, archly. 

“ Yes you do, you darling,” said Mrs. Plum- 
mer, stooping and kissing him tenderly. 
Angy Plummer loved Reuby. She _ never 
looked at him without thinking that but for 
his existence the true mother-heart would 
perhaps never have been born in her bosom. 

The reading of the sermons grew easier 
and easier to Draxy, Sunday by Sunday. 
She became conscious of a strange sense of 
being lifted out of herself, as soon as she 
began to speak. She felt more and more as 
if it were her husband speaking through her ; 
and she felt more and more closely drawn 
into relation with the people. 

“© father, dear,” she said more than 
once, “ I don’t know how I shall ever give it 
up when the time comes. It makes me so 
happy: I feel almost as if I could see Seth 
standing right by me and holding my gown 
while 1 read. And father, dear,” she pro- 
ceeded in a lower, slower voice, “I don’t 
know but you'll think it wrong; I’m almost 
afraid to tell you, but sometimes I say words 
that aren’t in the sermons ; just asentence or 
two, where I think Seth would put it in if he 
were here now; and I almost believe he puts 
the very words into my head.” 

She paused and looked anxiously and in- 
quiringly at her father. 

“No, Draxy,” replied Reuben solemnly, ‘I 
don’t think it wrong. I feel more and more, 
every Sunday I listen to you, as if the Lord 
had set you apart for this thing ; and I don’t 
believe he’d send any other angel except your 
husband on the errand of helpin’ you.” 

The summer passed, and the parish gave 
no signs of readiness for a new minister. 
When Draxy spoke of it, she was met by such 
heartfelt grief on all sides that she was silenced. 
At last she had a long, serious talk with the 
deacons, which set her mind more at rest. 


They had, it seemed, consulted several neigh- | 


boring ministers, Elder Williams among the 
number, and they had all advised that while 


the congregation seemed so absorbed in in- | 


terest, no change should be made. 
* Elder Williams he sez he’ll come over reg- 
ular for the communion,” said Deacon Plum- 


mer, ‘‘and for baptisms whenever we want | 
him, and thet’s the main thing, for, thank the | 
Lord, we haint many funerals’n course of a | 
year. And Mis’ Kinney, ef ye’ll excuse my | 
makin’ so bold, I'll tell ye jest what Elder Wil- | 


liams said about ye : sez he, It’s my opinion that 





ef there was ever a woman born thet was jest 
cut out for a minister to a congregation, it’s 
that Elder’s wife o’ yourn’ ; and sez we to him, 
‘ Thet’s jest what the hull town thinks, sir, and 
it’s our opinion that ef we should try to settle 
anythin’ in the shape of a man in this parish, 
there woudn’t be anythin’ but empty pews 
for him to preach to, for the people ’d all be 
gone up to Mis’ Kinney’s.’” 

Draxy smiled in spite of herself. But her 
heart was very solemn. 

“ It is a great responsibility, Deacon Plum- 
mer,” she said, “and I feel afraid all the 
time. But my father thinks I ought to do it, 
and I am so happy in it, it seems as if it 
could not be a mistake.” 

As months went on, her misgivings grew 
less and less ; and her impulses to add words 
of her own to words of her husband’s sermons 
grew more and more frequent. She could not 
but see that she held the hearts of the people 
in her hands to mold them like wax; and 
her intimate knowledge of their conditions 
and needs made it impossible for her to 
refrain from sometimes speaking the words she 
knew they ought to hear. Whenever she 
did so, however, at any length, she laid her 
manuscript on the table, that they might 
know the truth. Her sense of honesty would 
not let her do otherwise. It was long before 
anybody but Angy Plummer understood the 
meaning of these intervals. The rest suppos- 
ed she knew parts of the sermon by heart. 

But at last came a day when her soul was 
so stirred within her, that she rose up boldly 
before her people and said : 

“T have not brought any sermon of Mr. 
Kinney’s to read to you to-day. I am going 
to speak to you myself. I am so grieved, so 
shocked at events which have taken place in 
this village, the past week, that I cannot help 
speaking about them. And I find among 
Mr. Kinney’s sermons no one which meets 
this state of things.” 

The circumstances to which Draxy al- 
luded had been some disgraceful scenes of 
excitement in connection with the Presiden- 
tial election. Party spirit had been growing 
higher and higher in Clairvend for some 
years ; and when, on the reckoning of the re- 
turns on this occasion, the victorious party 
proved to have a majority of but three, 


| sharp quarreling had at once broken out. 


Accusations of cheating and lying were freely 
bandied, and Deacon Plummer and George 
Thayer had nearly come to blows on the 
steps of the Town House, at high noon, just as 
the school-children were going home. Later 
in the afternoon there had been a renewal of 
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the contest in the village store, and it had cul- 
minated in a fight, part of which Draxy herself 
had chanced to see. Long and anxiously 
she pondered, that night, the question of her 
duty. She dared not keep silent. 


“Tt would be just hypocrisy and nothing 


less,” she exclaimed to herself, “ for me to 
stand up there and read them one of Seth’s 
sermons, when I am burning to tell them how 
shamefully they have behaved. But I sup- 
pose it will be the last time I shall speak to 
them. They'll never want to hear me 
again.” ; 

She did not tell her father of her resolution 
till they were near the church. Reuben 
started, but in a moment he said, deliberately : 

“You're quite right, daughter ; may the Lord 
bless you!” 

At Draxy’s first words, a thrill of astonish- 
ment ran over the whole congregation. 
Everybody knew what was coming. George 
Thayer colored scarlet to the roots of his hair, 
and the color never faded till the sermon was 
ended. Deacon Plummer coughed nervously, 
and changed his position so as to cover his 
niouth with his hand. Angy put her head 
down on the front of the pew and began to cry. 

“ Render, therefore, unto Czesar the things 
that are Czesar’s, and unto God the things 
that are God's,” came in clear ringing tones 
from Draxy’s lips. Then she proceeded, in 
simple and gentle words, to set forth the right 
of every man to his own opinions and convic- 
tions ; the duty of having earnest convictions 
and acting up to them in all the affairs of 
life. George Thayer and the Deacon looked 
easier. Her words seemed, after all, rather a 
justification of their vehemence of feeling. 

But when she came to speak of the “ things 
that are God's,” her words pierced their very 
souls. The only thing that enabled George 
Thayer to bear up under it at all was, as he 
afterwards said in the store, keeping his 
eyes fixed steady on old Plummer; ‘cause, 
you know, boys, I never jined the church nor 
made any kind o’ profession o’ goin’ in for any 
things o’ God’s, nohow; not but what I’ve 
often wished I could see my way to: but sez 
I to myself, ef Ae kin stan’ it I kin, an’ so I 
held out. But I tell you, boys, I’d rather 
drive the wust six-hoss team I ever got 
hold on down Breakneck Hill’n the dark, than 
Set there agin under thet woman’s eyes, a 
blazin’ one minnit, ’n fillin’ with tears the 
next :’n’ I dont care what anybody sez; I’m 
a goin’ to see her an’ tell her that she needn’t 
be afeard o’ ever hevin to preach to me s’ 
good s’ by my name, in the meeting ’us agin, 
by thunder!” 








“ Supposing the blessed Saviour had come 
walking through our streets, looking for 
his children last Wednesday,” said Draxy, 
* He would say to himself: ‘I shall know them, 
wherever I find them: I have given them so 
many badges, they will be sure to be wear- 
ing some of them. They suffer long and are 
kind ; they envy not, vaunt not, are not puffed 
up: they are not easily provoked, think no 
evil, seek not their own, rejoice in the truth ; 
they do not behave unseemly.’ Alas, would 
the dear Jesus have turned away, believing 
himself a stranger and friendless in our vil- 
lage? Which one of you, dear men, could 
have sprung forward to take him by the 
hand? What terrible silence would have fal- 
len upon you as he looked round on your an- 
gry faces!” 

Tears were rolling down little Reuby’s face. 
Slyly he tried to wipe them away, first with 
one hand, then with the other, lest his mother 
should see them. He had never in his life 
seen such an expression of suffering on her 
face. He had never heard such tones of pain 
in her voice. He was sorely perplexed ; and 
the sight of his distressed little face was al- 
most more than the people could bear. 

When Draxy stopped speaking, Deacon 
Plummer did a manly thing. He rose in- 
stantly, and saying “* Let us pray,” poured out as 
humble and contrite a petition for forgiveness 
as ever went up on wings of faith to Heaven. 
It cleared the air, like sweet rain ; it rolled a 
burden off everybody’s heart—most of all, per- 
haps, off of Draxy’s. 

“He is not angry, after all,” she said ; 
“God has laid it to his heart ;” and when, at 
the end of the services, the old man came up 
to her and held out his hand, she took it in 
both of hers, and said, “Thank you, dear 
Deacon Plummer, thank you for helping me 
so much to-day. Your prayer was better for 
the people than my little sermon, a great 
deal.” The deacon wrung her hands, but 
did not speak a word, only stooped and 
kissed Reuby. 

After this day, Draxy had a new hold on 
the people. They had really felt very little sur- 
prise at her speaking to them as she did. She 
had slowly and insensibly to herself grown 
into the same place which the Elder had 
in their regard ; the same in love and confi- 
dence, but higher in reverence, and admir- 
ation, for although she sympathized just as 
lovingly as he did in all their feelings, they 
never lost sight for a moment of the realiz 
ation that her nature was on a higher plane 
than his. They could not have put this in 
words, but they felt it. 
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“Donno, how ’t is,” they said, “but Mis’ 
Kinney even when she’s closest to ye, an’ a 
doin’ for ye all the time, don’t seem just like 
a mortal woman.” 

** It’s easy enough to know how’ tis,” replied 
Angy Plummer, once, in a moment of un- 
guarded frankness, “ Mis’ Kinney is a kind o’ 
daughter o’ God, somthin’ as Jesus Christ was 
His Son. It’s just the way Jesus Christ used 
to go round among folks, ’s near’s I can make 
out; ‘’n’ I for one, don’t believe that God jist 
sent Him, once for all, ’n’ haint never sent 
anybody else near us, all this time. I reckon 
he’s a sendin’ down sons and daughters to us 
oftener ’n’ we think.” “ Angy Plummer, I call 
that downright blasphemy,” exclaimed her 
mother. 

‘Well, call it what you’re a mind to,” re- 
joined the crisp Angy. “ It’s what I believe.” 

“’Tis blasphemy though, to be sayin it to 
folks that can’t understand,” she muttered to 
herself as she left the room, “ef blasphemy 
means what Mis’ Kinney sez it does, to speak 
stupidly.” 

Three years had passed. ‘The novelty of 
Draxy’s relation to her people had worn off. 
The neighboring people had ceased to won- 
der and to talk; and the neighboring minis- 
ters had ceased to doubt and question. 
Clairvend and she had a stout supporter in old 
Elder Williams, who was looked upon as a high 
authority throughout the region. He always 
staid at Reuben Miller's house, when he came 
to the town, and his counsel and sympathy 
were invaluable to Draxy. Sometimes he 
said jocosely, “I am the pastor of Brother 
Kinney’s old parish and Mis’ Kinney is my 
curate, and I wish everybody had as good 
an one.” 

It finally grew to be Draxy’s custom to read 
one of her husband's sermons in the forenoon, 
,and to talk to the people informally in the 
afternoon. Sometimes she wrote out what she 
wished to say, but usually she spoke without 
any notes. She also wrote hymns which she 
read to them, and which the choir sometimes 
sang. She was now fully imbued with the 
feeling that everything which she could do, 
belonged to her people. Next to Reuben, 
they filled her heart ; the sentiment was after 
all but an expanded and exalted motherhood. 
Strangers sometimes came to Clairvend to 
hear her preach, for of course the fame of 
the beautiful white-robed woman-preacher 
could not be confined to her own village. 
This always troubled Draxy very much. 

“If we were not so far out of the world, 
I should have to give it up,” she said; “I 
know it is proper they should come ; but it 





seems to me just as strange as if they were 
to walk into the study in the evening when I 
am teaching Reuby. I can’t make it seem 
right; and when I see them writing down 
what I say, it just paralyzes me.” 

It might have seemed so to Draxy, but it did 
not to her hearers. No one would have sup-_ 
posed her conscious of any disturbing pres- 
ence. And more than one astonished and 
delighted visitor carried away with him writ- 
ten records of her eloquent words. 

One of her most impressive sermons was 
called “‘ The Gospel of Mystery.” 

The text was Psalm xix. 2: 


‘*Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto 
night sheweth knowledge.” 


First she dwelt on the sweet meaning of the 
word Gospel. “Dear friends,” she said, “it is 
a much simpler word than we realize ; it is 
only ‘ good news,’ ‘good tidings.’ We get 
gospels every day. Our children send us 
good news of their lives. What gospels of 
joy are such letters! And nations to na- 
tions send good news: a race of slaves is 
set free; a war has ended; ship-loads of 
grain have been sent to the starving ; a good 
man has been made ruler ; these are good ti- 
dings—gospels.” 

After dwelling on this first, simplest idea of 
the word, until every one of her hearers had 
begun to think vividly of all the good tidings 
journeying in words back and forth between 
heart and heart, continent and continent, she 
spoke of the good news which nature tells with- 
out words. Here she was eloquent. Subtle as 
the ideas were, they were yet clothed in the 
plain speech which the plain people under- 
stood: the tidings of the spring, of the win- 
ter, of the river, of the mountain ; of gold, of 
silver, of electric fire ; of blossom and fruit; 
of seed-time and harvest ; of suns and stars 
and waters ;—these were the “speech” which 
‘day uttered unto day.” 


But ‘knowledge was than 


greater ” 
speech :—night in her silence “showed” what 


day could not tell. Here the faces of the 
people grew fixed and earnest. In any other 
hands than Draxy’s the thought would have 
been too deep for them, and they would have 
turned from it wearily. But her simplicity 
controlled them always. ‘Stand on your 
dvor-steps on a dark night,” she said,—‘“a 
night so dark that you can see nothing : look- 
ing out into this silent darkness, you will pre- 
sently feel a far greater sense of how vast the 
world is, than you do in broad noon-day, 
when you can see up to the very sun him 
self.” 
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More than one young face in the congre- 
gation showed that this sentence struck home 
and threw light on hitherto unexplained 
emotions. ‘“ This is like what I mean,” con- 
tinued Draxy, “ by the Gospel of Mystery, the 
good tidings of the things we cannot under- 
stand. This gospel is everywhere. Not the 
wisest man that has ever lived can fully un- 
derstand the smallest created thing: a drop 
of water, a grain of dust, a beam of light, can 
baffle his utmost research. So with our own 


lives, with our own hearts; every day brings 
a mystery—sin and grief and death: all these 
are mysteries ; gospels of mystery, good tid- 


ings of mystery; yes, good tidings! These 
are what prove that God means to take us 
into another world after this one; into a 
world where all things which perplexed us 
here will be explained. * * O my dear 
friends!” she exclaimed at last, clasping her 
hands tightly, “thank God for the things 
which we cannot understand: except for 
them, how should we ever be sure of im- 


mortality ?” 

Then she read them a hymn, called “ The 
Gospel of Mystery.” Coming after the ser- 
mon, it was sweet and clear to all the peo- 
ple’s hearts. Before the sermon it would 
have seemed obscure. 


THE GOSPEL OF MYSTERY. 


Good tidings every day, 
God’s messengers ride fast. 
We do not hear one-half they say, 
There is such noise on the highway, 
Where we must wait while they ride past. 


Their banners blaze and shine 
With Jesus Christ’s dear name, 

And story how by God’s design 

He saves us, in his love divine, 
And lifts us from our sin and shame. 


Their music fills the air, 
Their songs sing all of Heaven ; 

Their ringing trumpet peals declare 

What crowns to souls who fight and dare, 
And win, shall presently be given. 


Their hands throw treasures round 
Among the multitude, 
No pause, no choice, no count, no bound, 
No questioning how men are found, 
If they be evil or be good, 


But all the banners bear 
Some words we cannot read ; 

And mystic echoes in the air, 

Which borrow from the songs no share, 
In sweetness, all the songs exceed, 





And of the multitude, 
No man but in his hand 
Holds some great gift misunderstood, 
Some treasure, for whose use or good 
His ignorance sees no demand. 


These are the tokens lent, 
By Immortality : 
Birth-marks of our divine descent : 
Sureties of ultimate intent, 
God’s Gospel of Eternity. 


Good tidings every day. 
The messengers ride fast : 
Thanks be to God for all they say: 
There is such noise on the highway, 
Let us keep still while they ride past. 


But the sermon which of all others her 
people loved best was one on the Love of 
God. This one she was often asked to re- 
peat,—so often, that she said one day to Angy, 
who asked for it, “* Why, Angy, I am ashamed 
to. Everybody must know it by heart. I 
am sure / do.” 

“ Yes, that’s jest the way we do know it, Mis’ 
Kinney, by heart,” said the affectionate Angy, 
“‘an’ that’s jest the reason we want it so often. 
I never told ye what George Thayer said the 
last time you read it to us, did 1?” 

* No, Angy,” said Draxy. 

“ Well, he was singing in the choir that day, 
’n place o’ his brother, who was sick; ’n’ he 
jumped up on one o’ the seats ’n’ swung his 
hat, jest ’s you was goin’ down the aisle, ’n’ 
we all ketched hold on him to pull him down, 
’n try to hush him; for you can’t never tell 
what George Thayer ’Il do when his blood’s 
up, ’n’ we was afraid he was agoin’ to holler 
right out, ’s ef he was in the town~us ; but sez 
he, in areal low, trembly kind o’ voice, 

“*Ve needn’t be afraid, I ain’t agoin’ to 
whoop ;—taint that way I feel,—but I had to do 
suthin or I should bust’: ’n there was reel tears 
in his eyes—George Thayer's eyes, Mis’ 
Kinney! Then he jumped down, 'n’ sez he, 
‘I'll tell ye what that sermon’s like: it’s jest like 
one great rainbow all round ye, and before ’n 
behind ’n everywheres, ’n the end on’t reaches 
way to the Throne; it jest dazzles my eyes, 
that’s what it does.’’ 

This sermon had concluded with the follow- 
ing hymn, which Draxy had written when 
Reuben was only a few weeks old: 


THE LOVE OF GOD, 


LIKE a cradle rocking, rocking, 
Silent, peaceful, to and fro— 


Like a mother’s sweet looks dropping 
On the little face below— 
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Hangs the green earth, swinging, turning, 
Jarless, noiseless, safe and slow ; 

Falls the light of God’s face bending 
Down and watching us below. 


And as feeble babes that suffer, 
Toss and cry, and will not rest, 
Are the ones the tender mother 
Holds the closest, loves the best. 
So when we are weak and wretched, 
By our sins weighed down, distressed, 
Then it is that God’s great patience 
Holds us closest, loves us best. 


O great Heart of God ! whose loving 
Cannot hindered be nor crossed ; 
Will not weary, will not even 
In our death itself be lost— 
Love divine ! of such great loving, 
Only mothers.know the cost— 
Cost of love, which all love passing, 
Gave a Son to save the lost. 


There is little more to tell of Draxy’s min- | 


istry. It closed as suddenly as it had begun. 

It was just five years after the Elder’s death 
that she found herself, one Sunday morning, 
feeling singularly feeble and lifeless. She 
was bewildered at the sensation, for in her 
apparent health she had never felt it before. 
She could hardly walk, could hardly stand. 


She felt also a strange apathy which prevented | 


her being alarmed. 


” 


* [tis nothing,” she said—‘* I dare say most 


women are so all the time; I don’t feel in | 
the least ill:” and she insisted upon it that no | 


one should remain at home with her. It was 


a communion Sunday and Elder Williams was | 
aa | 


to preach. 
fortunate it is that Mr. Williams 


“ How 
was here!” she thought languidly, as she 


seated herself in the eastern bay-window, to | 


watch Reuby down the hill. He walked be- 


tween his grandparents, holding each by the | 
hand, talking merrily and looking up into their | 


faces. 


Draxy watched them until their figures | 
became dim, black specks, and finally faded | 


out of sight. Then she listened dreamily to 
the notes of the slow-tolling bell; when it 
ceased she closed her eyes, and her thoughts 


ran back, far back to the days when she was | 


” 


“little Draxy 
her pastor. 


and Elder Kinney was only 


softened in her tender, brooding thoughts. 
The soft whirring sound of a bird’s wings in 
the air roused her: as it flew past the window 
she saw that it was one of the yellow-ham- 


mers, which still built their nests in the maple- | 


grove behind the house. 


(THE 


“ Ah,” thought she, “I suppose it can’t be 
one of the same birds we saw that day. But 
it’s going on errands just the same. I wonder, 
dear Seth, if mine is nearly done.” 

At that instant a terrible pain shot through 
her left side and forced a sharp cry from her 
lips. She half rose exclaiming, ‘‘Reuby, O, 
darling!” and sank back in her chair uncon- 
scious. 

Just as Elder Williams was concluding the 
communion service, the door of the church 
was burst open, and old Ike, tottering into 
the aisle, cried out in a shrill voice : 

“Mis’ Kinney’s dead! Mis’ 
dead!” 


Kinney’s 





Slowly she lived her life since | 
then over again, its joy and its sorrow alike | 


The scene that followed could not be told. 
With flying feet the whole congregation sped 
up the steep hill—Angy Plummer half lifting, 
half dragging Reuby, and the poor grand- 

| parents supported on each side by strong 
men. As they drew near the house, they 
saw Draxy apparently sitting by the open 
window. 

“O mamma! why that ’s mamma,” shriek- 
ed Reuby, “she was sitting just so when we 
came away. She isn’t dead.” 

Elder Williams reached the house first. 
Hannah met him on the threshold, tearless. 

“She’s dead, sir. She’s cold as ice. She 
| must ha’ been dead a long time.” 
| Old Ike had been rambling around the 
house, and observing from the outside that 
Draxy’s position was strange, had compelled 
Hannah to go into the room. 

*‘ She was a smilin’ just ’s you see her now,” 
said Hannah, “’n’ I couldn’t ha’ touched her 
to move her more’n I could ha’ touched an 
angel.” 

There are griefs, as well as joys, to which 
words offer insult. Draxy was dead! 

Three days later they laid her by the side of 
her husband, and the gray-haired, childless old 
people, and the golden-haired, fatherless and 
motherless boy, returned together broken- 
hearted to the sunny parsonage. 

On the village a terrible silence, that could 
be felt, settled down; a silence in which 
sorrowing men and women crept about, weep- 
ing as those who cannot be comforted. 

‘Then week followed after week, and soon 
all things seemed as they had seemed before. 
But Draxy never died to her people. Her 
| hymns are still sung in the little lovely 
church ; her gospel still lives in the very air 
of those quiet hills, and the people smile 
through their tears as they teach her name 
to little children. 

] 


END.) 
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A PROMISING REFORM. 


Crvit service reform aims at two grand re- 
sults, neither of which should be overlooked 
in making an estimate of its capacity for good, 
—the improvement in character and com- 
petency of the civil officers of the executive 
branch of the government, broadly designa- 
ted as the Civil Service, and the purification 
of national politics. Although the latter 
will follow as the necessary consequence of 
the former, it has too often been lost sight of 
in discussing the subject. The deplorable 
condition of the Civil Service, which is so 
notorious as to render demonstration need- 
less, is chiefly due to the evil system of pat- 
ronage which largely surrenders to Congress 
the designation of persons for the executive 
branches of the Government service. The 
consequence is, that the service is filled with 
men appointed without regard to fitness, and 
often of integrity, as a reward for so-called 
“political” services, or in consideration of 
personal friendship. Even when the choice 


is made by the responsible executive officers, 
the result is often quite as bad,—personal in- 
fluences, or the desire to reward political ser- 
vices already performed, or to secure the ren- 


dition of others in the future in furtherance 
of politieal schemes, outweighing their re- 
gard for the good of the service. Of course, 
all of the appointees are not absolutely un- 
fit. A certain average of capacity is required 
for the performance of the public business, 
below which the service cannot be permitted 
to fall. The public business must be per- 
formed, and it is requisite thatethere should 
be in every branch of the service a propor- 
tion of competent men sufficient for its per- 
formance. Otherwise the departments would 
tumble into chaos. Consequently there are 
many excellent men in the minor places in 
the service, who are retained even through 
changes of administration, though their merit 
is not always a sufficient shield against the 
penalties of political heresy. Every change 
of administration is the occasion of the 
official decapitation, not only of the appoin- 
tees of the outgoing dynasty, but of some 
faithful old public servants whose-worth has 
protected them from former political massa- 
Cres, but whose heads are at last brought to 
the block by new inquisitors fearful lest their 
heterodoxy should contaminate the faithful. 
But a majority of public employés are not 
the best that the salaries would command, 
while a large part are absolutely incompe- 
tent. Worst of all, the best-salaried places 
Vou. VI.—7 





are reserved for rewards of party services— 
the real work being done by underpaid sub- 
ordinates. Throughout the country this is 
especially so, the incumbents of the princi- 
pal federal offices being largely occupied 
with the political work demanded of 
them as “ wheel-horses of the party.” The 
conduct of the business of their offices is 
left to underlings who but for their official sig- 
natures could get on quite as well without 
them. This has resulted in a lowering of 
the tone of the service which, in connection 
with the debasing means it has been neces- 
sary to use, makes competent men who 
would be glad to accept places under govern- 
ment were they creditable, and the means of 
getting them honorable, refrain from seeking 
to enter the service. The evils of the 
system of patronage are so glaring, that no 
one making claim to political honesty thinks 
of denying their existence ; the sole question 
in the minds of those desirous of reform is 
as to the sufficiency and feasibility of the 
measures proposed for their remedy. But 
the incompetency and dishonesty of the civil 
servants of the Government are not the only 
evils flowing from that system of appoint- 
ment. These, though great, are often mag- 
nified by political opponents for their own 
ends. A civil service composed exclusively 
of the adherents of one political party, how- 
ever pure it may be, cannot escape the 
blackening of partisan calumny. There are 
other evils still more monstrous which patron- 
age has fastened upon the Government ser- 
vice. Chief of these is the baneful practice of 
rotation in office, fatal to the energy and effi- 
ciency of the best, which turns a man out of 
his place as soon as he begins to be useful 
in it. No one, no matter how great his tal- 
ents, how high his integrity, how untiring his 
industry, can escape the paralyzing influ- 
ence of such a system. The very constitu- 
tion of human nature forbids that a man 
should display the same energy or interest in 
a position from which he is in daily danger of 
being ousted by some blatant politician,—who 
has labored in the primaries or shouted and 
perspired on the stump, while he was attend- 
ing to the duties of his otfice,—as in one his 
tenure of which could be determined only 
by his own misconduct or death. As a natu- 
ral and logical result of this uncertainty of 
tenure, many men devote themselves to mak- 
ing hay while the sun of official favor shines. 
Looking upon the public service as a profit- 
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able mine, their lease of which is brief, they 
work it so as to yield the utmost profit or 
advantage to themselves, regardless of the 
consequences to the service or their succes- 
sors. 

But the other side of the picture is the 
worst. The bad character of the public 
service directly affects but few. Its influence 
is circumscribed, and the people at large are in 
nowise contaminated or injured by its direct 
influence. Its most serious effect is the in- 
crease of the expense of carrying on the 
Government. But it is the reflex effect of 
the system upon our politics which is so de- 
plorable. The real contests for elective 
federal offices are decided, or at least nar- 
rowed to two contestants of opposite politics, 
in the primaries or caucuses, and the success- 
ful politician is usually not he who is most 
truly popular or respected, but he who most 
skillfully manipulates the primaries. ‘This 
is often most successfully done by him who 
promises to the best advantage, or to the most 
active and judicious of the local politicians, 
the federal offices in his control. Even in 
the caucuses of the minority, the hope of 
soon seeing their party in power, which 
springs eternal in the politician’s breast, ani- 
mates the managers, and the offices are often 


apportioned quite as gravely as though the 
prizes were within their reach, The federal 
patronage has of late years been so immense, 
that the appointments in most Congressional 
districts furnish a powerful instrument in the 
hands of an ambitious and wily politician to 


lift himself into place. The man of the 
dominant party who can harmonize and 
satisfy the contending factions, which exist 
everywhere, by the judicious promise of the 
federal appointments, may be pretty sure of 
the nomination, without much troubling him- 
self as to what the people think or wish. 
That nominations are made in this way in a 
large proportion of cases every one knows 
who has ever been brought into contact with 
the workings of politics. The influences of 
such a system are wide-spread ; they ramify 
to every hamlet in the land. Not only this, 
but it fills the halls of Congress with men, 
the choice not of the people, but of the 
politicians,—politicians, too, of the worst 
order, place-seekers and plunderers. Men 
thus chosen, instead of looking after the public 
interests are apt to spend their energies in 
seeking their own retention o1 advance in 
power, and in scheming to keep the offices 
so apportioned as to best subserve their ends. 
No one who has not watched the operation 
of the system of spoils knows how great a 





portion of the time of the average Congress- 
man is consumed in looking after the offices. 
Efforts must be made to secure the retention 
of political friends whose removal is sought 
by adverse influences and the replacement 
of those whose personal or partisan zeal has 
become weak, by others true both to the 
party and to the cause of the present mem- 
ber. At the beginning of each new ad- 
ministration, the executive departments are 
besieged by honorable gentlemen in pursuit 
of places for their friends and backers, whose 
good services during the campaign they 
seek to reward by public place. 

Even the best, to whom the whole system 
of public plunder is hateful, are compelled by 
the force of custom to engage in the same dis- 
gusting scramble, to receive, listen to, and 
aid delegations of local politicians clamoring 
for places for their friends, and expecting in 
turn to be rewarded with subordinate places, 
fat contracts or other favors, when the object 
of their mission is accomplished. Now and 
then, a rare and noble exception, like Charles 
Sumner, who sought not position, but was 
sought by it, dares to disregard this im- 
perative custom, and to maintain an attitude 
of haughty indifference as to which set of 
pot-house politicians secures the offices. But 
so strong is the power of the system, that 
leaders no less great and popular than he find 
themselves ultimately supplanted by politi- 
cians more in sympathy with the people, as the 
expression runs; that is to say, with the men 
who manage the primaries, and manufacture, 
through newspapers and political conventions, 
a fictitious popular sentiment. 

To the thoughtful man and sincere lover of 
his country and its institutions, these things 
are saddening and humiliating. The system 
of spoils sheds its baneful influence over not 
only the executive and legislative branches of 
the Government, but upon the press, the 
party conventions, and, in brief, the whole 
political system. Every community through- 
out the land, even though it be situated in the 
fastnesses of the Sierra Nevadas, or on the 
far-off shores of Puget Sound, is rent and 
torn by the feuds of political factions. Politi- 
cal morals are debased, and, by common con- 
sent, entrance upon a political career is 
looked upon as an abandonment of the path 
of highest rectitude. The proverb that “all 
is fair in politics” is but a pithy expression of 
the popular idea that laxer rules of morality 
are to be applied to the acts of public men 
than to private transactions. Even when by 
any chance a perfectly pure and guileless man 
gets into politics, he is at once believed to 
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have taken on the character of the profes- 
sional politician, and no uprightness of con- 
duct, no assurances of a determination to 
bring into public life the same laws of moral- 
ity that have guided his private career, avail 
to protect him from the innuendoes of those 
who believe that, from the very constitution of 
things, a politician must be dishonest in order 
to succeed. No matter how hard he strives 
to keep himself unspotted from the world of 
politics, his acts are construed as though gov- 
erned by the same ulterior motives, and per- 
formed in the same darksome manner as those 
of the others of the guild, and the chances 
are that ere long he will find his morals 
conforming to the popular estimate. The 
rottenness of politics has long been conceded, 
but the truth has but lately begun to be dimly 
seen that the advance of political corruption 
has gone hand in hand with the increase of 
public offices, and the consequent growth of 
the system of spoils. So strong is the influ- 


ence of existing practices, so accustomed are 
men to regard the growth of human institu- 
tions as the order of nature, that many look 
upon the existing state of things as the natural 
condition of politics, and despair of any 
remedy. The fears so often expressed, of the 


failure of representative government, are 
engendered almost solely by the results of 
this pernicious system. 

The fallacious theory has become preva- 
lent that in a republican form of government 
executive offices must be apportioned accord- 
ing to the wishes of the representatives of the 
people, and that otherwise the governmenial 
not truly representative. This theory 
from a radical misconception of the p 
upon which our Government is based. 
any idea stands prominently forth in the Con- 
stitution, or was unanimously held by its 
makers and contemporary expounders, it is 
that of the entire independence of the three 
co-ordinate branches of the Government, the 
legislative, the executive, and the judicial. 
Such independence cannot be preserved when 
the appointments of the executive are dic- 
tated by Congress; there is then rather re- 
ciprocal dependence, destructive of the sepa- 
rate responsibility of the two branches con- 
templated by the Constitution. The uniform 
practice of forty years, during which removals 
from office were made only for sufficient 
Cause, is a conclusive proof that the early 
Statesmen did not look upon the executive 
offices as the lawful plunder of the adherents 
of Congressmen of the dominant party. 

So soon, however, as the doctrine that the 
public offices are the legitimate spoils of the 
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triumphant party was announced, and the 
practice was adopted of “rotating” out of of- 
fice all of the servitors of the outgoing adminis- 
tration, it was found that it was impossible 
for the President and the heads of the depart- 
ments to decide upon the claims of the mul- 
titude of candidates for the rewards of party 
devotion. Congressmen naturally began to 
be consulted as to the appointments in their 
States or districts, so that the offices might be 
so distributed as to best subserve the interests 
of the party, until finally what was conceded 
as a privilege came to be demanded as a right, 
and all real responsibility for appointments 
passed out of the hands of the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Nor was the responsibility transferred. It 
rather ceased to exist, for no one thinks of 
holding a Congressman directly responsible 
for the appointments made at his behest. Of 
course, if too large a share of them prove to be 
dishonest, his political standing is injured, but 
mere incompetency leaves his influence unim- 
paired. 

The mind once disabused of the fallacy 
that Congressmen ought to control appoint- 
ments, the way is cleared to the conclusion 
that fitness should be the controlling consider- 
ation in selecting persons for the public 
service. To this stage most thinking men 
have got, but how fitness is to be tested is to 
most an unsolved problem. A great many 
are content to rest upon the proposition that 
the true remedy for all the evils of the civil 
service is to appoint only fit men to office, 
serenely satisfied that they have solved the 
question of Civil Service Reform. Another 
panacea often prescribed is to choose only 
honest and judicious men for officers exer- 
cising the power of appointment, and to hold 
them strictly responsible for their subordi- 
nates. What the touchstone is to be that 
will select such men, and what guarantee is 
to be exacted that it will be faithfully applied, 
the world has not been informed. But those 
who have studied the subject see that if the 
public service is to be purified, some impar- 
tial, practicable and adequate test must be 
applied to those seeking to enter it; and the 
only such test is open, competitive examina- 
tion, so conducted by impartial boards as to 
test practical capacity for the performance of 
the duties of the place to be filled. To this 
conclusion the Civil Service Commission, of 
which Mr. George William Curtis was chair- 
man, came, and they embodied it in the rules 
and regulations which they reported to the 
President, and which constitute the basis upon 
which the reform has been proceeding during 
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the last year. Compelled as they were by the 
commissions under which they acted, and by 
popular expectation, to report some practica. 
ble plan for the reformation of the se1vice, it 
is difficult to see what othe: conclusion they 
could have reached. It is true that the plan 
has been freely criticised, and that objections 
hare been made to it by many whose sincere 
devotion to the reform cannot be doubted. 
But it is to be observed that the critics of the 
plan adopted have failed to suggest any other 
in lieu of it, although they seem to be 
haunted by the notion that the best men can 
be chosen by some unexplained mode of se- 
lection, without any formal examination. 
The idea, so far as it has assumed any 
tangible shape, seems to be that public ser- 
vants shall be chosen in the same manner 
that Mr. Alexander T. Stewart chooses his 
clerks. But wherein does this plan differ from 
the old one? Every appointing officer is un- 
der a moral, often indeed a legal, obligation 
to select the best men that can be got for his 
subordinates, but how ineffectual this obliga- 
tion is to prevent unfit appointments, the 
country knows. Personal and political in- 
fluences, which have no force in private busi- 
ness, intervene to prevent the selection of the 
best. The case of a public officer is alto- 
gether different from that of Mr. Stewart. In 
the latter’s case, his profits are directly depend- 
ent upon the fidelity and efficiency of his ser- 
vants. His object in conducting his business 
is not the benevolent one of providing places 
for personal and political friends, but the 
more practical one of making money. Every 
worthless clerk who secures a place under 
him diminishes his profits to the amount of 
the salary paid, while dishonesty would ruin 
him. The competition of trade is so sharp, 
that he who disregards fitness in his servants 
in business must go to the wall. Self- 
interest, the motive power in trade, forbids 
the employment of slothful or incompetent 
men. The eye of the master must be 
ever on the watch if he hopes to hold his 
own. 

These incentives to vigilance and economy 
not only do not exist in public offices, but they 
are replaced by quite opposite motives. 
The appointment of a number of incompetent 
men in the public service does not necessarily 
produce a loss which appears in the accounts 
of the Government. It is impossible for any 
one to say how much of the expense of con- 
ducting any office would have been saved, 
had competency been the only claim recog- 
nized in selecting its clerks and officers. 
There are no dividends dependent on proper 





management, no profits to be impaired by in- 
competency. 

As a matter of fact, a public officer who 
dares to select his subordinates for fitness 
alone, so far from gaining reputation, is apt to 
be looked upon as cold-blooded and selfish, 
and indifferent to the claims of party. Nor 
does dishonesty, unless it involves an actual 
theft of money, produce any apparent deficit. 
The most common species of dishonesty in 
public officers,—collusion with defrauders of 
the revenue, the staying of the penalties of the 
law against wrong-doers, the corrupt letting 
of profitable contracts and the like—although 
resulting in a loss to the Government no less 
real than an actual theft of money from its 
vaults, do not like that produce any apparent 
deficit in its accounts. From the very nature 
of the case, no such tests can be applied to the 
choosing of public officials as to the selection 
of servants in private business. But this ar- 
gument, it may be said, applies only to the 
selection of fit persons by the appointing 
power,—may not an independent and im- 
partial board select good men for public 
places, without examination? Most emphat- 
ically, no! Why should it? If the officers 
who are responsible for the proper transaction 
of the public business, and who must there- 
fore require some degree of fitness in at least 
a portion of their subordinates, are faithless 
to their trust, when considerations so weighty 
require fidelity, why should an irresponsible 
board, governed by no such considerations, 
be faithful ? The appointing officers, unless 

irely callous to public censure and indif- 

to their own success, have some degree 

and interest in the right performance 

the public business for which they are re- 
sponsible, although that pride and interest 
may be largely neutralized by other influences. 
But boards, unless tied down to a rigid mode 
of procedure, as are those acting under the 
present Civil Service Rules, would have no 
such feeling. The failure to select good men 
would affect them but remotely, and their 
interest in reform would be likely to be over- 
come by the desire to secure their own per- 
sonal or political advantage by conciliating 
the politicians. Boards, for whatever purpose 
constituted, from the fact that the responsi- 
bility for their action is divided among their 
individual members, are proverbially care- 
less, and often corrupt in their action. Boards 
for the selection of persons for the Civil Ser- 
vice according to their arbitrary notions of 
the fitness of the candidates, without any 
prescribed method of examination for testing 
that fitness, would degenerate into the worst 
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instruments of partisanship and patronage that 
could be devised. How easy it would be for 
them to see merits in the friends of influential 
Congressmen and defects in those destitute of 
orthodox political recommendations! Ifany 
question should be raised as to the justice of 
their action in any case, there would be no 
inconvenient examination papers to refer to, 
but the questioner could be silenced by the 
bland assurance, that in the opinion of the 
Board the person recommended was the fittest. 

For these conclusive reasons the Boards 
should be bound down to rigidly prescribed 
methods of procedure, the competition should 
be open to all showing a reasonable degree 
of capacity and fitness, the examinations 
should be written and open to inspection, 
the standards of acquirement should be 
accurately defined and the whole plan of 
action should be set forth with precision. 
By these means only can impartiality be 
secured. All of these indispensable guaran- 
tees are secured by the present system. The 
distinguishing features of that system are: 
the division of offices into groups graded up- 
ward from the lowest grade of clerks to the 
chief clerk or assistant of the head of the 
office ; admission to the service at the low- 
est grades of groups only; the confinement 
of promotions to grades above the lowest 
to persons already in the group, provided 
they pass a certain minimum standard; 
Open written competitive examinations of 
all applicants showing a reasonable degree 
of fitness, and furnishing the required evi- 
dence as to citizenship, age, health, habits, 
character, knowlege of the English language, 
and fidelity to the Union and Constitution, 
for original entry into the service; similar 
competition among all the members of the 
group of whatever grade for promotion to 
grades above the lowest; the certification 
of three names, of which the appointing 
power may take his choice, for each place ; 
the appointment of persons entering the service 
for probationary terms of six months, during 
which their conduct and capacity are tested ; 
and the confinement of examinations for 
admission to the elementary branches of an 
English education and to practical tests of 
capacity for the place to be filled, and for 
promotion to the same subjects, with the 
addition of questions pertaining to the duties 
of the office. Heads of bureaus, and 
all higher officers in Washington, assistant 
treasurers, and foreign ministers, are excepted 
from the operation of the rules, while the 
more important offices in the customs service 
are brought within them only so far as to 





make it the duty of the President to appoint 
subordinates, if it appears on inquiry that 
they are competent. The operation of the 
system, it thus appears, is substantially con- 
fined to clerks and other minor ministerial 
officers, all of the principal administrative of- 
fices being excepted. This is prudent in the 
beginning of the system. Although the opera- 
tion of the rules may doubtless be further 
extended hereafter with advantage, there 
are certain great public offices at which it 
should stop. The opponents of civil service 
reform argue, that the principle which re- 
quires that an examination be held to test 
the qualifications of a clerk should demand, 
in order to be consistent with itself, the 
application of the same test to a cabinet 
officer. It is to be feared that some of 
the friends of the measure have been misled 
by the same reasoning. Although the ap- 
plication of the distinction in some cases 
may be difficult and somewhat arbitrary, the 
line should be drawn between the positions 
which are purely ministerial or routine and 
those which are administrative, or by which 
the policy of the Government is shaped. 
The position of head of bureau in the de- 
partment at Washington, for instance, is one 
which seems to fall partly within and partly 
without the line, but there can be no doubt 
that the office of cabinet minister does not 
fall within the principle. It must be un- 
hesitatingly admitted that examinations are 
entirely inadequate to test the judicial mind, 
the comprehensive judgment and foresight, 
the masterly executive power required for 
such a position. The triumph of a political 
party means that the people have decreed 
that the principles and the policy of which 
that party is the exponent shall be carried 
out in the administration of the Government. 
So far as it is necessary that appointments 
should be political in order to execute the 
popular will, they must be left to the dis- 
cretion of the President, who is the repre- 
sentative of that will. The members of 
the cabinet and some other high offices are 
of this class. A cabinet officer, in order to 
successfully aid in carrying out the principles 
of the dominant party, should be selected 
from its leaders and should be in full accord 
with them. A fit man for such a purpose 
could not be chosen by any examination that 
could be devised. There is usually a strong 
popular sentiment that points to certain 
leading statesmen as justly entitled to such 
positions—a sentiment more unerring in its 
operation than any other mode of selection. 
The triumph of a party means, for instance, 
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that a certain financial policy, which has been 
one of the issues of the campaign, shall be 
carried out. To secure that end it is unques- 
tionably necessary that an advocate of that 
policy should be Secretary of the Treasury. 
No matter how excellent an executive officer 
a candidate for the place may be, how 
thorough his knowledge of political economy, 
how statesman-like his views on other sub- 
jects, if he be not in accord with the majority 
on this point he cannot be a successful officer. 
But whether the subordinate officers or clerks 
of the department share his views is a matter 
of the profoundest indifference. Their useful- 
ness is no more impaired by not sharing them 
than that of a clerk in the New York Custom 
House would be diminished by his being a 
free-trader, or that of a clerk of a bank-note 
company by his being a bullionist. General 
Grant, in the selection of his cabinet officers, 
has too often ignored this distinction. He has 
chosen men on account of their executive 
capacity or because of his personal likings, 
rather than for their high standing before the 
country or fitness to represent the views of 
the people on public questions. Although 


this plan has made his cabinet much more 
harmonious than that of Mr. Lincoln, who 
made the mistake of filling his cabinet with 


his political rivals ; and although he has usu- 
ally been fortunate in securing efficient exec- 
utive officers, there rarely has been a time 
when so little heed was given by Congress to 
the recommendations of the cabinet officers 
of a President so strong with the people. 
This unfortunate result can be ascribed only 
to the lack of sympathy between them and 
the leaders of the party in Congress. Cer- 
tainly, had the recommendations of Mr. Chase 
or Mr. Seward been so lightly treated as 
those of some of the members of the present 
cabinet, they would have thrown up their 
portfolios in indignation. 

The necessity for such harmony, however, 
no more extends to the mere routine or min- 
isterial officers than to the rank and file of an 
army. Once esprit de corps isinfused into the 
civil service by making admission to it a guar- 
antee of integrity and talent, so that it will be 
considered an honor to be a member of it, and 
there will be no more reason why a clerk 
or subordinate officer should be in accord 
with the ruling party in order to be trust- 
worthy than that a sergeant or lieutenant of 
the army should be. No distrust was ex- 
pressed concerning the fidelity of an officer 
of the army in enforcing the Ku Klux acts 
because he was a Democrat, for the simple 
reason that it is well understood that every 





officer considers himself the servant, not of a 
party, but of the government. Civil service 
reform seeks to make the civil service as 
honorable and as trustworthy as the military 
or naval, by admitting only worthy persons 
to it, by confining promotions, as in the 
army or navy, to members of the service, 
and by securing permanency of tenure dur- 
ing good behavior. The false theory that 
under a Republican form of government the 
civil offices are the legitimate spoils of the 
successful party might be applied with as 
much propriety to the army or the navy, and 
doubtless long since would have been, had it 
not been apparent that the extension to them 
of the system of rotation in office would have 
been fatal to their efficiency, integrity, and 
pride, and would have made even the conquest 
of Mexico impossible. 

Much unnecessary fear has been expressed, 
that if the doors of the service were thrown 
open to persons of all shades of politics, the 
secrets of the Government might be divulged 
to the opposite party, and be made the occa- 
sion of partisan attacks upon the administra- 
tion. Such a fear can be justified only by the 
mistaken notion that the public business is 
the concern not of the whole people, but of 
the dominant party for the time being. But 
in truth, members of all parties are equally 
concerned in the proper transaction of the 
public business, and an opponent of the party 
in power has quite as much right to know 
how the public affairs are managed as its 
most unflinching supporter. Ifthey are pro- 
perly managed, no harm can result from 
making known their condition ; if improperly, 
the sooner the fact is made known the better. 
The argument, if it has any weight, makes 
rather in favor of the representation of all polit- 
ical parties in the civil service, so that the fear 
of exposure may prevent wrong-doing in the 
interest of the ruling party. The same no- 
tion, logically carried out, would exclude 
members of the minority from the committees 
of Congress lest party secrets should be di- 
vulged. 

Civil Service Reform demands that the pub- 
lic business shall be conducted on the same ba- 
sis as private business ; that is to say, that the 
best men that the salaries command shall be 
chosen for the Government service. A party 
triumph, rightly construed, means simply that 
the majority of the people has decreed that 
a certain line of public policy shall be pur- 
sued; and changes in the public service 
should be made only so far as is necessary to 
accomplish that result. So far as the rank 
and file of the service are concerned, it is 4 
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matter of absolute indifference, in considering 
their capacity and efficiency, whether they be- 
long to the dominant party or not. The bus- 
iness of most subordinates is as purely me- 
chanical as that of a day laborer upon the 
public works, and there is no greater reason 
in the one case than in the other why the per- 
son employed should be a good Republican 
in order to serve a Republican administration 
efficiently. It is plain that if the debasing 
system of rotation and patronage is to be 
overthrown, partisanship must be ignored in 
making appointments to the minor places in 
the civil service. To look for its permanent 
overthrow otherwise, would be to expect that 
upon a change of parties in the administra- 
tion of the Government, the incoming party 
would be content to leave undisturbed in pub- 
lic place the partisan appointees of its pre- 
decessor, and to claim for itself the privilege 
of filling with its own adherents only such 
vacancies as might casually occur ; in other 
words, that the incoming party would be will- 
ing to extend the privilege of holding all: the 
offices for the time being to an opposing 
party which had refused to open even the 
casual vacancies to any but its own adher- 
ents. When the principles which are to 


govern the administration of the Government 


have been settled, the mass of the people has 
no interest in the distribution of public offices 
other than that they shall be filled by honest 
and competent men. So far as a party tri- 
umph is perverted to mean anything else in 
the minds of the people, the perversion is due 
to the effects of a false and pernicious prac- 
tice which has been unthinkingly accepted as 
the natural order of things. 

Thus far the system of open competition 
has been applied only to the minor places 
in the Departments in Washington, and to 
the offices of theTreasury Department in the 
city of New York. ‘The information from all 
sources agrees that it has been as successful 
as could be hoped, while the salaries of the 
places are so low, and popular distrust of the 
sincerity of the reform is so great, and that 
it is surely winning its way to complete suc- 
Cess against the clamors and misrepresenta- 
tions of prejudice and ignorance, and the 
active opposition of all grades of politicians 
who see in the threatened downfall of the old 
system an end to their political hopes and 
schemes. That the success of the system has 
been so great is largely due to the wisdom 
which has been shown by the Boards of Ex- 
aminers—composed of practical men selec- 
ted from the officers of the departments—in 
conducting their examinations. 





Thanks to the restless opposition of Gen- 
eral Butler, who, unable to. understand how 
men intrusted with duties so responsible 
could be honest, and, hopeful of unearthing 
some evidence of trickery or chicanery, per- 
suaded the House of Representatives to call 
for copies of all the questions used in the 
civil service examinations, the Boards have 
been enabled to place their examination- 
papers before the public, and so to vindicate 
the wisdom and fairness of the examinations. 
Unlike the English examiners, who seem 
concerned to secure for the civil service per- 
sons of the requisite social standing rather than 
practical business capacity, and who have 
therefore set up so high a standard that only 
University men or others of equally high 
training can hope to pass it, the Boards ap- 
pear to have been careful to so shape their 
examinations as to test actual present capa- 
city for the public service rather than mere 
scholastic or literary attainments. The can- 
didate is seated at a desk, and confronted 
with a day's work, in the shape of an exam- 
ination quite equal in difficulty to that of 
any place to which he is likely to be assigned. 
If he passes the ordeal he cannot fail to be 
equal to the duties required of him in the 
department. The examinations for admis- 
sion to the service are confined to element- 
ary subjects, embracing arithmetic as far as 
percentage, the elements of book-keeping, 
orthography, syntax, punctuation, English 
composition, précis or briefing, and general 
questions concerning the constitution, geo- 
graphy, and history of the United States, all 
embodied, far as possible, in concrete as, 
practical exercises, judiciously chosen. In 
the examinations for promotion the same 
range of elementary topics is preserved, with 
the addition of technical questions pertaining 
to the organization, practice, and duties of 
the office, and increasing in difficulty with the 
rank of the place to be filled. These last- 
mentioned questions demand from the exam- 
iners thorough knowledge and good judgment 
—a demand to which the Board seem to have 
been fully equal. Great care appears to have 
been taken to shape the examinations with 
reference to the places to be filled, and to 
exclude useless, absurd, or catch questions. 
Many of the most intelligent advocates of 
reforin demand that the examinations for ad- 
mission should go further than they have 
been carried, and exact from persons seeking 
to enter the government service guarantees 
of high literary and educational proficiency. 
Were it practicable to obtain this proficiency 
in addition to capacity for the place to be 
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filled, it would doubtless be wise to demand 
it, both because the very best men in every 
respect should be obtained, thus elevating the 
tone and character of the service, and be- 
cause, as all have to enter the service at the 
lowest point, the examinations for admission 
are, in one sense, examinations for all the 
higher grades. But to enforce such a system 
now is utterly impracticable : first, because 
the salaries are so low that it is difficult to get 
men who satisfy the requirements even of the 
present examinations ; and, second, because 
the mere whisper that the standard for admis- 
sion was so high that only those possessing a 
collegiate education could pass it, would ex- 
cite a storm of popular indignation which 





would sweep the whole system out of exist- 
ence. The Boards have done wisely in keep- 
ing their examinations upon a simple, practi- 
cal basis. 

The general conclusion reached from a 
consideration of all trustworthy reports con- 
cerning it is, that Civil Service Reform is to- 
day, in the branches of the service to which 
its rules have been applied, a real and suc- 
cessful reform. If it can once be put in full 
operation in all the branches of the Govern- 
ment service, and protected from the assaults 
of its enemies until it becomes firmly root- 
ed, its merits will be so manifest that it will 
be able to successfully defy all efforts for 
its overthrow. 





THE INSANITY OF CAIN. 


WHaTEVER is startling in the fact of ques- 
tioning Cain’s sanity only goes to prove the 
simple justice of the doubt. For more than 
five thousand years humankind has been con- 
tent to look upon the First Born as a mur- 
derer. Each new generation, convicting him 
as it were without hearing of judge or jury, has 
felt far more concern that the conviction 
should be understood as a so-called religious 
fact than that their remote and defenseless fel. 
low-creature should have the benefit of human 
justice. One-tenth of the zeal and candor 
with which our own Froude has endeavored 
to make a saint of England’s chronic 
widower might have sufficed to lift a world’s 
weight of obloquy from the shoulders of Cain. 
But, until to-day, no philosopher has chosen 
to assume the difficult and delicate task. No 
jurisprudent has dared to investigate a charge 
that has been a sort of moral stronghold for 
ages. So grand a thing is it to be able to 
point away, far back, deeper and deeper into 
antiquity, to the very First Families, and say, 
Behold the fountain-head of our murder re- 
cord ! 

Doggerel has much to answer for. It has 
driven many a monstrous wrong into the 
heart of its century. It has done its worst 
with Cain, but not ¢he worst, 

Cc is for Cain, 

Who his brother had slain, 
though winning in cadence, lacks spirit as a 
charge. Itis too non-committal. The feeble 
soul that contrived it was fit only for jury- 
duty. It wants the snap of preconceived 
opinion. But Carin, THE First MURDERER, 
is grand, unique, statistical Hence its 





vitality and power. Generation after genera- 
tion, taught to loathe his very name, has ac- 
cepted the statement on general principles. 
There had to be a first murderer—and why 
not Cain? Again—why not Abel for the 
maurdere¢ ? 

There was no miasma in that sweet, fresh 
time ; no scope for contagious diseases ; there 
were no pastry-shops, no distilleries, no patent 
medicines, no blisters, no lancets and no doc- 
tors. Consequently, there was no way for a 
man to die unless somebody killed him. Cain 
did this thing for Abel. That we do not dis- 
pute ; nor that he did it gratis and unsolicited. 
But was he a murderer? Setting aside the 
possibility that Abel’s time had not come, are 
ve to judge Cain by the face of his deed ? 
May there not have been palliating condi- 
tions, temperamental causes? In a word, 
was he sane? 

For centuries, ages, the world has over- 
looked the tremendous considerations in- 
volved in this question, placidly branding an 
unfortunate man with deepest ignominy and 
taking it for granted that his deed was delib- 
erate,—the act of a self-poised, calculating 
and guilty mind. Let us see. 

In the first place, Cain, for a time, was the 
only child on earth! That in itself was 
enough to disturb the strongest juvenile 
organism. All the petting, nursing, trotting, 
coddling, and watching of the whole civilized 
world falling upon one pair of baby shoulders! 
Naturally the little fellow soon considered 
himself a person of consequence—all-absorb- 
ing consequence, in fact. Then came Abel. 
disturbing and upsetting his dearest convic- 
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tions. Another self! A new somebody! A 
kicking counterfeit, held fondly in Ais mother’s 
arms, riding to Banbury Cross on Ais father’s 
foot ! 

A Brother? What did it mean? There 
were no books to tell him; and if there 
had been, the poor child never knew a letter. 
There were no philosophers or metaphysicians 
in those days to explain the phenomenon. 
The earliest Beecher was not born; Darwin 
was still a lingering atom in some undreamed 
of, unorganized pseudo-protoplasm of a mon- 
key. The child had no friends, not even a 
school-felldw. Adam’s time was taken up 
with what medern conundrumists have called 
his express cAmpany ; Eve had the baby to 
mind, and Caiy was left alone to brood over 
the unfathomable. Think of the influence 
thus brought to bear upon the delicate, sensi- 
tive brain of that very select child. A mature 
intellect would have given way under a far 
less strain. 

But Cain survived it. He became recon- 
ciled, we will say, to the little Abel. They 
played and shouted together as children do 
in our day, racing the fields at will, growing 
to be strong, brave little animals, fierce, im- 
pulsive, and aggressive—especially Cain. But 
how did they fare zsthetically—no academies, 
no Sunday-schools, no gymnasiums, nothing 
to direct and balance their young minds ! 

Their parents were plain people, caring 
little for society, we imagine, and anything but 
dressy in their tastesay There were no lec- 
tures in those days, ww Nremd no concerts, 
no Young Men’s Christian Associations to 
make life one long festivity—everything was 
ata dead level. Probably the only excite- 
ments Adam and Eve had were thrashing the 
children and making them “behave.” What- 
ever sensation Adam may have made among 
the beasts of the field, the only public move- 
ment possible to his active-minded wife was to 
notify all mankind (i.¢., little Cain and Abel) 
to look out, for Adam was coming! Natu- 
rally, Abel, being the baby, the last and there- 
fore the best and dearest, was spared these 
thrashings and public excitements to a great 
extent ; and so the burden of social responsi- 
bility fell upon poor little Cain. Who shall 
blame him, or wonder at the act, if now and 
then he indulged in a sly kick at Abel—Abel, 
the goody boy of the family, the “rest of the 
world,” who would not on any account be as 
naughty and noisy as brother Cain ? 

Yet who of us can say that any such kick 
was administered? At that early stage of 
his existence, the controlling mind of Cain had 
not yet given way. 





It is no light matter to be the first man 
in a world like this; and Cain certainly was 
preparing to hold that position. Adam, his 
father, was created for a purpose. Like 
Minerva, he sprang into life full grown; 
therefore, though we may safely consider him 
as the first human creature, he certainly was 
not the first man. For how can one bea 
man who never was a child ? 

Here we have another argument in favor 
of Cain. Besides having no bad boys to 
pattern after, he was under the constant 
direction of his parents, who certainly, if only 
from an instinct of self-preservation, would 
have trained him never to be passionate or 
cruel, when in his right mind. To be sure 
they labored under a peculiar disadvantage. 
Herbert Spencer himself, coming into the 
world booted and spurred, with no childhood 
to look back upon, might have been at a loss 
how to manage the first boy. We must never 
forget that there was a time when instinct 
and reflex action had the start of the doctrine 
of precedent and law of consequences ; when 
the original “I told you so!” had yet to be 
uttered. Even the warning example of Cain 
was denied to the moral advancing of this 
first boy. 

‘Still the situation had its advantages. 
There were no fond uncles and aunts, no 
doting grand-parents to spoil the child and 
confound the best endeavors of Adam and 
Eve. Fortunately for the boy, poor Richard's 
Almanac was yet unwritten; George Wash- 
ington’s little hatchet was never brandished 
before his infant mind ; and Casabianca had 
not yet struck his attitude on the burning 
deck. So young Cain was spared a host of 
discouraging influences. In short, there is 
every reason to believe that, in spite of 
depressing conditions and surroundings, he 
grew up to beat least a better man than his 
father, who never had any bringing up at all. 
That he did not kill Abel in his boyhood is 
proof enough of this. There was discipline 
somewhere. 

~And in the name of developed science 
and Christian charity why not, in consid- 
ering subsequent events, make due allow- 
ance for whatever phrenological excesses the 
cranium of young Cain may have possessed ? 
An intelligent father of to-day, figuratively 
speaking, can take his child’s head by the 
forelock. He can detect what is within it, 
and counteract proclivities. If an ominous 
bump rise near his baby’s ear, he is ready to 
check combativeness with “ Mary had a lit 
tle lamb,” “Children, you should never let,” 
and other tender ditties. in a word, he may 
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take observations from the little mounts of 
character on his child’s head, and so, if he be 
wise, direct the young life into safe and pleas- 
ant places. But Adam knew nothing of 
phrenology. Nor have we great reason to 
believe that, if he Aad known of it, he would 
have discreetly followed its indications. Chil- 
dren are not always cherubs. We all know 
how the dearest of our little ones sometimes 
become so “aggravating” as to upset our 
highest philosophies. Was Adam more than 
human? Say, rather, he was the fountain- 
head and source of human passion. 

/ + Again, both children were the victims of 
an abiding privation. They had the natural 
propensities of childhood. They had teeth, 
stomach, appetite,—all the conditions, we will 
say, of cholera infantum,—except the one 
thing for which they secretly yearned—green 
apples! ‘These of course were not to be had 
in that house. They were not even allowed 
to be mentioned in the family. Not once in 
all their lonely childhood were those children 
comforted with apples. Think of the pos- 
sibilities of inherited appetite, and then 
conceive of the effect of these years of unnat- 
ural privation ! 

s Again, who shall question that at times 


the deepest and most mysterious gloom 
pervaded that household? Even if Adam and 
Eve did not confide in their children, their 
oldest boy must have suspected that some- 


thing was wrong. What was it?—the 
terrible something to be read, and yet not 
read, in the averted faces of that doomed pair ? 
They evidently had seen better days. Where? 
Why? How? What had become of some 
vague inheritance that Cain felt was his by 
right? Morning, noon, and night, misty and 
terrible suspicions haunted his young mind. 
Night and noon and morning, the mystery 
revolved and revolved within him. Was this 
conducive to sanity ? 

Conceive of the effect of the animals seen 
in the children’s daily walks! ‘There were no 
well-ordered menagerie specimens then, with 
Barnum or Van Amburgh in the background 
as a foil against terror. Savage beasts glared 
and growled and roared at every turn. What- 
ever geologists may say to the contrary, we 
must insist that the antediluvian animals did 
not necessarily antedate Adam. Taking the 
mildest possible view of the case, the 
plesiosaurus, pterodactyl, mastodon and 
megatherium, in their native state, could not 
have been soothing objects of contemplation 
to the infant mind. 


boots, no swallow-tails, no standing-collars, 
no billiards, no girls to woo, no fellows to 
flout! Nothing to do when the farm-work 
was over and the sheep in for the night but 
to look into each other's untrimmed faces 
with a mute “ Confounded dull!” more ter- 
rible than raving. 

Fathers of to-day, would your own children 
pass unscathed through such an existence as 
this? Your little Abels might stand it, but 
how about your little Cains? Weutd they 
not “puta head” on somebody? Would 
they not become, if not stark, staring mad, at 
least non compos mentis? Gentlemen of the 
jury, these considerations are not to be lightly 
passed by. 

In judging of Cain, look at the situation. 
On the one hand, a terrible family mystery, 
no schools, no churches, no lectures, no 
society, no amusements, no apples! On the 
other hand, the whole burden of humanity 
borne for the first time ; paternal discipline ; 
undue phrenological developments ; mono- 
tonous employment ; antediluvian monsters ; 
antediluvian parents, and an antediluvian 
good brother m whose mouth butter would 
have remained intact for ages. 

Undoubtedly that brother had an exasperat- 
ing smile. He was happy because he was 
virtuous. He had a way of forgiving and for- 
getting that for a time would deprive the 
offender of reason itself; above all, he hada 
cool, collected manner of his own, added to 
a chronic desire to be an angel. His offer- 
ings always fulfilled the conditions. His fires 
needed only to be lighted, and the smoke was 
sure to ascend with a ontahad, confident curl 
far into the sky. 

Cain’s, on the euneal refused to burn. 
We can see it all. The smoke struggled and 
flopped. It crept along the ground, and, 
clinging to his feet, wound about him like a 
serpent. It grew black and angry, shot side- 
ways into his eyes, blinding and strangling 
him— 

And there stood Abel beside Ais pile, 
radiant, satisfied, wanting to be an angel ! 

It was but the work of a moment. The 
pent-up, disorganizing influences of a life- time 


found vent in one wild moment Py ood. 
rid 


insanity. Abel was no more! 

Why dwell upon the tragedy ? 
is familiar with its sickening details. We 
shall not repeat them here, nor shall we ques- 
tion the justice of the punishment that came 
to Cain,—the remorse, the desolation, the 


sense of being a fugitive and a vagabond on 
the face of the earth. He had killed his 


/~ Well, the boys grew up. But how bleak 
/ their young manhood! No patent-leather 





brother, and the penalty must be paid. Sane 
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or insane, a terrible retribution must have 
overtaken him. But how about his guilt ? 
Would it have been the same in either case ? 
Are hereditary organism, temperamental ex- 
citability, emotional phrensy not to be con- 
sidered? No, a thousand times No! What 
“competent juror” would acquiesce in such 
a proposition ! 

Friends, the time has come when this case 
must be taken up. Its mighty issues can no 
longer be set aside. If Cain was not sane at 
the moment of the killing, the stain of mur- 
der must be wiped from his brow now and 
forever. This tardy justice may at least be 
done him. Our children and our children’s 
children must be taught to speak of Cain 
the man-slaughterer ; Cain the mentally-ex- 
citable; Cain the peculiarly-circumstanced. 
But Cain the murderer? Never! 

A man’s own testimony shall not convict 
or acquit him. But are we not to take into 
account, as indicative of his state of mind, 
actions and declarations coincident with the 
commission of the crime alleged against him ? 
If at or about the time of the fatal deed, 
there was positive evidence of incoherence— 
what then? Witness the last recorded words 
of Cain : 

EVERY ONE THAT FINDETH ME SHALL SLAY 
ME! 


TOPICS OF 


Thou Shalt Kill. 


MURDER as a fine art has been written of by one of 
the masters of the English tongue, and now we are 
advancea so much upon that as to talk about it asa 
duty. Professor Francis W. Newman has a letter in 
alate number of Zhe Spectator, in which he speaks 
calmly, and with apparent earnestness, of the duty 
both of murder and suicide, under certain conditions. 
He says he has reason to believe that a friend of his, 
in an illness lingering and hopeless, withdrew himself 
somewhat prematurely from life under a sense of duty, 
He has asked the opinions of many people on the 
subject, and they ‘think a painful, useless and hope- 
less life ought to be ended.” By emphasizing the 


word “‘ ought,” the writer doubtless intends to convey - 


the idea of a duty resting somewhere. So much for 
the question of suicide. In regard to killing others, 
he supposes two cases—one in which the member of a 
party passing through a wilderness breaks down, and 
must be left behind in order that the others may save 
their lives, and begs to be killed at once, in order to 
save him from greater and prolonged suffering ; and 








Is this the utterance of a sane mind? 
£very one that findeth me shall slay me? 
Gentlemen ! Cain, at this point, was not only 
crazy—he was the craziest man that ever 
existed! No ordinary lunatic, however pre- 
posterous his terrors, expects to be killed 
more than once. But to this poor creature 
retribution suddenly assumed a hydra-headed 
form. His distracted brain, unconscious that 
Adam was the only other man in the wide 
world, instantly created an immense popula- 
tion. He saw himself falling again and again 
by the strokes of successive assassins, even as 
Abel had fallen under his hand. His first 
dazed glimpse of death expanded and intensi- 
fied into a horror never since conceived by 
mind of man. His happiness overthrown ; 
his reason a wreck: a prey to fears that 
stretched before him forever, with no possi- 
ble hope of final destruction,—the only conso- 
lation is that he could not foreknow the mer- 
ciless verdict of posterity. He did not recog- 
nize in himself The First Murderer. Rather 
than dream of such ignominy as this, was it 
not better that he should cry in his ravings : 
Every one that findeth me shall slay me ! 

We leave the question to the intelligence 
and the justice of this faithful and enlight- 
ened century. 


THE TIME. 


another in which a sick old life ruins the young life 
that attends it. 

In both these cases there comes the duty of kill- 
ing. At least we infer this, for there would be no 
significance in the statement of the cases without this 
conclusion. Under the musical designation of ‘* Eu- 
thanasia,” Prof. Newman speaks of this sort of mur- 
der as an act that ought to be publicly approved and 
legalized under certain conditions. He thinks, too, 
that, properly restricted, the privilege of murder 
would not be liable to abuse. 

The mode of operation would be something like 
this, we suppose: An old man, having worn out his 
life in the service of his children, comes at last to the 
point where they can do him more good than he can 
do them, The attention he needs brings to them 
wearisome days and nights of watching. It becomes 
inconvenient that the old fellow live any longer: he 
doesn’t have avery good time himself, he does not 
expect to have any better, and his children and friends 
regard him as an intolerable bore, and wish that he 
were dead and out of the way. Under these circum- 
stances, the parties apply to a magistrate for liberty 
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to put him out of the way. A physician certifies that 
he is hopelessly diseased, his own consent is in some 
way obtained (and as he would be quite apt to be 
muddled by medicine it ought not to be a difficult 
thing to get that), the friends are all agreed, and an 
extra dose of chloroform closes the scene and relieves 
them, casting them at once into mourning, and into 
the sad and solemn duties of dividing such property as 
their much-lamented relative may have left behind 
him. In case the invalid were a mother-in-law, or an 
incompatible wife or husband, or an unwelcome baby, 
or a maiden aunt who had outlived her usefulness, or 
a family servant who lagged superfluous on the stage, 
and could not be sent to the poor-house without injur- 
ing the reputation of those to whom he had given the 
services of a faithful life, the beauty of this arrange- 
ment would become still more obvious. There is not, 
of course, the smallest opportunity for abuse ! 

We should really like to see Prof. Newman. Our 
present impression is that, as an old man, he would 
not pay very largely for care, and that his doctrines 
could be tried upon himself with very little danger to 
society, and not much loss to his immediate family 
and social circle. 

But Prof. Newman is a learned man, and so is Mr. 
Tollemache, who writes on the same side of this same 
subject with him; and we suppose they regard them- 
selves as deserving dignified treatment. Very well ; let 
us try to formulate the principle involved in their doc- 
trines and declarations, When a life becomes exceed- 
ingly or hopelessly inconvenient to its owner or to 
sociely, it ought to be destroyed, This seems to usa 
fair statement of the principle involved in Professor 
Newman’s declarations concerning his supposed cases, 
and, if it be allowed to stand as such, we see at once 
to what awful absurdities it will lead us. It involves 
the destruction of millions of human beings in embryo, 
of a large class of children born into the world with 
diseased souls and bodies, of paupers by the hundred 
thousand, of all the idiots living, of half the insane, 
of all the bed-ridden and the helpless, and of all the 
beggars that swarm like vermin throughout the old 
world. On this principle, we could reduce the bread- 
eaters of the world by many millions in a single day, 
and by recognizing the principle in law—as these phi- 
losophers suggest—we should so obliterate from the 
mind of the brutal masses the idea of the sacredness of 
human life, that it would be no longer safe anywhere. 
Recognize in law the principle that hopeless incon- 
venience in life justifies death, and the suicidal and 
murderous impulses hold the license of the widest havoc 
in their hands. ' 

Such a doctrine as this of Prof. Newman could only 
have originated in a mind very poorly furnished with 
Christian motives. Life is not the best thing in ex- 
istence. Honor is better than life. Filial gratitude 
is better than life. Heroic endurance, either of suf- 
fering or of ministry to suffering, is better than life. 
The preservation of the liberties of a country is cheap- 
ly purchased by life. The dying lips of thousands of 





heroes have declared that death for one’s country is 
sweet. Itis better that the virtues of fortitude and 
patience and patriotism and self-devotion find devel- 
opment and illustration than that bodily comfort be 
secured, or even life prolonged. The Saviour of men 
came toa world about as hopelessly diseased as it 
could be, in body and soul. We cannot tell what 
Prof. Newman would have counseled under the circum- 
stances, but it would have seemed consistent for him 
to say, “ Let the whole thing burn, and get it out of 
the way.” The devil was around in those days, and 
indulged himself in giving advice which was very pro- 
perly and peremptorily declined ; and Prof. Newman 
would not have fared better, for He who came to 
seek and save that which was lost gave himself for it. 
He was young, powerful, divine ; but there were cer- 
tain things that he recognized as better than the con- 
tinuance of his mortal life, and he gave that life for 
them. 

If man is nothing but an animal, if this life is all 
there is of his existence, and the question simply con- 
cerns the amount of comfort to be got out of it in this 
transient world, why, let him do as he likes with him- 
self and his friends; but he who regards the present 
scene as only the foreground of an infinite spiritual 
future, through which, if one tread faithfully the pre- 
scribed passages of pain as well as pleasure, he shall 
find himself in higher pathways, as a consequence, at 
the last,—we say he will take life whether it be con- 
venient or inconvenient, and hold it as the gift of God, 
inalienable by any reason of infirmity or suffering, or 
hopeless disease, or cost to other life through neces- 
sary ministry. The doctrines of Prof. Newman and 
Mr. Tollemache are unchristian doctrines. They 
carry us back into barbarism—back into the darkness 
in which children killed parents that became a burden 
to them, and mothers strangled infants that could only 
inherit their own sufferings. It is an infamous criti- 
cism of the divine wisdom, an insult to Providence, 
an assault upon the safeguards of society, and a reflec- 
tion upon human nature and human destiny from 
which all Christian manhood recoils as from the 
touch of a serpent. 


Mitigating Circumstances. 


Amonc the various reasons assigned by those inter- 
ested in procuring the commutation of the sentence 
pronounced upon a convicted murderer in this city, for 
demanding the executive clemency, we did not see 
one which was really stronger than any other. It 
is strange that this was overlooked by both the 
parties opposing each other in thismovement. In Dr. 
Tyng’s letter to the Governor, we find the statement 
that Foster was drunk when he inflicted the fatal blow 
upon his victim. Granting that this was the case— 
for there is no doubt of it—the question arises as to 
the responsibility for this man’s drunkenness. To a 
great and criminal extent the responsibility undoubt- 
edly rested upon him : but has it occurred to this com- 
munity, which so loudly calls for protection against 
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murderous ruffianism, that it has consented to the 
existence of those conditions which all history has 
proved make murderous ruffianism certain? There 
is no reasonable doubt that every murderer now con- 
fined in the Tombs committed his crime under the 
direct or indirect influence of alcoholic drinks. Either 
under the immediate spur of the maddening poison, 
or through the brutality engendered by its habitual 
use, the murderous impulse was born. It is reason- 
ably doubtful whether one of these criminals would 
have become a criminal if whisky had been beyond 
his reach. Does any one doubt this? Let him go 
to the cells and inquire. If the answer he gets is 
different from what we suggest, then the cases he 
finds will be strangely exceptional. 

Now, who is to blame for establishing and maintain- 
ing all the conditions of danger to human life through 


murder? Why, the very community that complains 


of the danger, and calls for the execution of the mur- 


derers. So long as rum is sold at every street corner, 
with the license of the popular vote, men will drink 
themselves into brutality, and a percentage of those 
thus debasing themselves will commit murder. The sun 
is not more certain to rise in the morning than this 
event is to take place under these conditions. Fatal 
appetites are bred under this license. Diseased 
stomachs and brains are produced under it by the 
thousand. Wills are broken down, and become use- 
less for all purposes of self-restraint. And all this is 
done, let it be remembered, with the consent of the 
community, for a certain price in money, which the 
community appropriates asa revenue. Then, when 
this license produces its legitimate results—results that 
always attend such license, and could have been dis- 
tinctly foreseen in the light of experience—the commu- 
nity lifts its hands in holy horror, and clamors for the 
blood of the murderer in order to secure its own safety. 
t never thinks of drying up the fountain. It is easier 
rog-shop. It is easier 
It is easier to choke 


to hang a man than shut up a g 
to dry up a life than a revenue. 
a prisoner than a politician. 

We are not pleading for any murderer’s life. We 
have signed no petition for any man’s pardon ; but we 
have this to say: that so long as the sources of drunk- 
enness are kept open, the killing of a murderer will 
have very little effect in staying the hand of murder, 
and securing the safety of human life. If this is what 
we are after in seeking the execution of the extreme 
penalty of the law, our object will not be reached. 
We have this further to say, that a community know- 
ing that the traffic in alcoholic liquors is sure to pro- 
duce murderers, and to render society unsafe, becomes 
virtually an accomplice before the fact of murder, and, 
therefore, responsible for all the dangers to itself that 
lie in the murderous impulse. 

We declare, then, without any qualification, that 
the attitude of the community of the city of New 
York toward the liquor traffic, is a mitigating circum- 
stance in the case of nearly every murder committed in 
it. Further, it is a mitigating circumstance in the 





case of nearly every brutal assault, in every case of 
drunkenness, and in half the other crimes that are 
committed, It is through the poverty and the shame- 
lessness and immorality that come from drunkenness 
that our beggars and thieves are produced, If we 
could wipe out of existence all the crimes and woes of 
our city directly traceable to the almost unrestricted 
traffic in alcoholic stimulants to-day, the city would 
not know itself to-morrow. The surprise experienced 
by Mr. Squeers at finding himself so respectable would 
be more than matched by the surprise of a national 
metropolis at finding itself redeemed to virtue and 
personal safety. 

And now what will the community do about it? 
Nothing. The wine-bibbers among our first families 
will sip at the delicious beverage among themselves, 
feed it to their young men, and nurse them into 
murderers and debauchees, and vote for the license 
of a traffic on which they depend for their choicest 
luxuries. Goodish men will partake of it, for their 
stomach’s sake and for their often infirmities. The 
Frenchman will destroy his bottle of Bordeaux every 
day ; the German will guzzle the lager that swells 
him into a tight-skinned, disgusting barrel; and 
the whisky-drinker, under the license that all these 
men claim for themselves, will poison himself, body 
and soul, and descend into a grave that kindly covers 
his shame, or into crime and pauperism that endanger 
the property and life of the city, or sap its pros- 
perity. In the mean time the ruffian or the mur- 
derer, acting under the influence of his maddening 
draughts, will maim and kill, and the very men who 
helped him to the conditions sure to develop the 
devil in him will clamor for his life. 

In the mean time, also, it will comfort itself by the 
declaration that SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY is very ex- 
treme in its views concerning the temperance question. 


Cruelty to Men and Women. 


WE need in New York a society for the prevention 
of cruelty to men and women. The officers of the 
law have proved themselves to be inefficient for this 
purpose, and we need some men, acting for a power- 
ful association, to do for men, women, and children 
precisely what Mr. Bergh is doing for animals. Chil- 
dren are over-worked, or are put to work at too ten- 
der an age; landlords are mercenary and compel poor 
tenants to live in buildings that are unfit for human 
residence ; employers of dependent women refuse fair 
payment for work, and leave them without redress ; 
women are insulted in omnibuses and horse-cars and 
by-places, and have no protection. Men are beset by 
thieves in broad daylight, and robbed and maltreated. 
We know of women who have ridden past a dozen 
blocks in a public conveyance, with a husband on one 
side of them and a villain on the other, submitting 
to insults from the latter all the way, rather than en- 
danger the life of the former by complaint. It has 
come to this in New York, that women who are sup- 
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posed to be riding under protection feel compelled to 
ignore insults in order to save their protectors from 
danger. The lesson of the Foster case was a fearful 
one. 

The field for the operations of such a society as the 
one we propose is immense. We have only indicated 
a few of the evils which it could do much to remedy. 
Its office, of course, should be simply auxiliary to that 
of the authorities. It should ferret out abuses and 
expose them. It should take hold of old evils and 
bring them to destruction. It should stand behind 
every poor and feeble man, and assist him to maintain 
his rights. It should see that every woman has pro- 
tection in every thoroughfare of this great city. It 
should become a volunteer conscience to the law itself, 
and a stimulating influence upon all its officers. It 
should furnish moral impulse, money and brains, wher- 
ever they are needed, to root out wrongs, bring crimi- 
nals to justice, protect innocence and helplessness, and 
insist on the execution of laws which the officers of the 
law regard with indifference or repugnance. There 
is not an owner of a horse in New York who does not 
feel the influence of Mr. Bergh upon him, and who, 
when tempted to cruelty, does not look round him to 
see whether any of his officers are watching. The 
same influence brought to bear upon all who are tempt- 
el to wrong-doing toward men, women, and children, 
would repress a world of crime every year. The eye 
of a gigantic association, with a million dollars at its 
back, watching everywhere about the city, would be 
protection in itself; and the hand of such an association 
would become the right hand of the law. Such an 
association is just as practicable and just as legitimate 
as that for suppressing obscene literature or any other 
nuisance. Who will move in it, and take the quickest 
open opportunity for immortality ? 


Civil Service Reform, 


ScRIBNER’S MONTHLY is not a political magazine ; 
but when it sees the Chief Magistrate of the nation 
working earnestly in a most important field of nation- 
al reform, against the corrupt and mercenary spirit of 
all parties, it cannot refrain from giving him such 
support and encouragement as lie in its power to give, 
be it little or much, We publish elsewhere in this 
number a fair exposition of the operations of the 
civil service reform, to which we invite universal atten- 
tion, and although we have recently spoken of the 
matter, it can do no harm to keep it before the peo- 
ple. 

Civil service reform is a very simple thing—so sim- 
ple that any man of common sense can understand it, 





and so just that any man of common honesty must 


approve it, It proposes to employ only those men in 
the executive departments of the governmental ser- 
vice who are fitted for their duties, and to ascertain 
their fitness through a board of competent examiners, 
It proposes that no considerations but those of fitness 
shall enter into the selection of men to fill the various 
offices within the gift of the executive. If this is not 
the best way to get good and competent public ser- 
vants, then there can be no best way. To suppose 
that any other way can be as good as this, would be 
to convict one’s self of idiocy. It is a measure which 
cannot fairly be presented to the people without se- 
curing nine-tenths of their votes. It appeals to their 
common sense and their common honesty ; and it is 
not possible that any powerful opposition can be in- 
stituted against it except through unworthy motives, 
This we believe to be a plain and utterly truthful 
statement of facts; and it may safely be predicted 
of the future, that there will be no opposition to the 
reform that will not spring from politicians interested 
in retaining a hold upon the federal patronage, for 
the purpose of enlarging and perpetuating their per- 
sonal power. The senator or the member of the 
House who opposes Civil Service Reform may safely be 
put down as a man unworthy of his place. Whatever 
his reasons or his apologies may be, either to his own 
conscience or the public, there can be no question 
that the under-lying reason of all is, that he wishes to 
influence the executive patronage for personal or 
party purposes. It is this very business which has 
so degraded politics, and which has made it practical- 
ly impossible for multitudes of good men to have any- 
thing to do with them, The politics of the country, 
under the old system, had degenerated into matters of 
barter, or bargain and sale, among intriguing politi- 
cians. The people have had little to do in choosing 
their rulers for years, except to confirm the arrange- 
ments of those who had parceled out the offices 
among themselves, Civil Service Reform puts its 
foot upon all this, and, while immeasurably improv- 
ing and economizing the public service, takes away 
from politics the most efficient means of popular cor- 
ruption. There is no single Christian consideration 
that does not demand that the President shall be sus- 
tained in his efforts to secure this reform, —none that 
does not demand that every politician, of whatever 
sort, who opposes it shall be denounced and put down, 
The reform has been begun, and we trust that every 
section of the American press, political and other- 
wise, will insist that it be permitted and compelled to 
work out its perfect work, in the restoration of the 
public service to efficiency and economy, and the re- 
demption of national politics to patriotism and 
purity. Ps 
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THE OLD 


One dees feel sometimes, if one writes, that there 
is nothing left in the world to be original about ; that 
pretty much everything has been said, sung, described. 
The cyclical theory isa dreadful nightmare. And to 
think of Livingstone’s finding in the very heart of 
Africa just the same sort of a bird-trap that civilized 


American boys catch chippies with! Given, a human 


being—and everything is included. You get your 
original idea down to its simplest statement, and there 
is nothing left but some proverb, familiar as household 


words. One doesn’t know whether to be flattered or 
annoyed; but, if one does strike off something really 
original—something that one may be morally, if not 
statistically, certain cannot be found in the ancients— 
he is sure to read it next day in the President’s inaug- 
ural or George Eliot’s latest novel. These columns 
of choice extracts from the best writers, new and 
old,—which are getting to be more and more in 
vogue in journalism,—are more harassing than any 
special class of reading to a person who imagines that 
he has a patent on any one idea, or group of ideas. 
But doubtless one should congratulate one’s self that the 
seed of truth is sure to struggle to the light through 
every soil; that deep drainage does not necessarily 
help, nor do superphosphates hinder it. This is the 
view I myself am inclined to take. If Shakespeare 
happens to say the same thing that I do, let me not 
be ignobly jealous, Rather, let the race receive my 
congratulations, 

On the other hand there are reckless moments when 
one feels that the universe is all before him,—that 
nothing has been fully said, nothing. fully sung, 
nothing fully described,—that he may glean even after 
Emerson, Browning, Ruskin,—nay, find whole fields 
where they have never thrust a sickle. 

Who has yet thought to analyze the exquisite 
delight that dwells in a delicate bitterness, on the 
imminent verge of the disagreeable,—as in the case 
of Scotch marmalade! Where in literature will you 
find the peculiar yawp of the particular expressman, 
whose voice thrills daily the cobwebs of yonder dis- 
mal staircase, and curdles the blood of every clerk on 
the third floor of 654 Broadway! Can you see on 
any page, as in a mirror, the precise procession that 
every morning passes aboard our train, at the West 
End Station, and moves down the aisle: the pretty 
brunette whose little package of books is a pathetic 
fraud, for it isto Barker street factory she is going, 
and never to school at all; the small old French 
gentleman, with blue spectacles and a glass eye, who 
is so apt to sit down inthe lap of a perplexed lady 
Passenger; the young man with light-yellow side- 
whiskers, who, in his solicitude as to his attire and 
general bearing, and the impression of these upon a 
public which shows its interest over the tops of its 
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duced this modern experience of railroad riding? We 
have had the rush and rattle of it, to be sure ; the out- 
side of it, but not the careering, aérial, spiritually ex- 
hilarating phase ; not the soothing, dreaming phase ; 
not the thrill that runs through you, as if you were 
part of the framework of the car itself, when the 
whistle blows, the patent-brake seizes the wheels in its 
terrible grip, and the quivering, straining, sighing, 
groaning train comes to a pause. 4 

Every day that I stand at the stern of the ferry- 
boat, leaning upon the railing and watching the tu- 
mult of the waters through which the iron wheels 
have cloven a way—every day I see something that I 
have never seen before. This was as dull a morning 
as well might be; a somber mistiness made the river 
as nearly common-place as possible. The waves were 
sodden with light,—hardly a sparkle to break the 
dreary monotony. But the high wave that ran rear- 
ward from the wheel-house marked the outward boun- 
dary of a triangular space of watery commotion, in 
which a thousand delicate shapes and shadows of 
beauty in a moment flamed and faded. 

I can see now the spumy crest of that long trailing 
wave, caught by the wind in its on-dashing curves, 
and hurled back in a shower of pearls; the tiny bub- 
bles whirling just below the smooth, metallic sur- 
face; the foam that twists and writhes, and frisks 
here and there in miniature waves that pause and break 
on the watery shingle; the billows that follow the 
boat like a foam-flecked serpent ;—just outside this 
frothy wing, the feathery scales on the breast of the 
slowly lifting waves. 

In an instant all is changed. We'enter an ice-floe. 
The paddles spurn the broken cakes that come spin- 
ning past, bringing into the field of white under which 
lies ever the deep brown-green mystery of the river, 
patches of white and purple, and green and brown: 
they crowd and dance and lean and lift, while mimic 
cascades leap from their broken edges. Through 
all I hear the swash of the wheel-beaten waters; 
the crunch and bang of the buckets among the ice and 
the slow whisper of the foam,—like the silken rustle 
of a lady’s gown. 

But suppose you take such a familiar thing as a 
sunset. Ah, now we have touched the root of the 
matter! The unlikeness of sunsets to each other 
—has not that passed into a proverb! Perhaps you 
noticed yesterday’s ! But you did not see it as I saw 
it,—from a ferry,—this time no steamer, but a row- 
boat. And here again is the root of the matter—for 
no one saw it, just at the moment, and from the very 
spot, when and where it was revealed to me—with its 
sky of rose-color deepening into purple; the crimson 
lamp of the light-house gleaming above the point 
whence the sun has lately failed; the river stretch- 


newspapers, evidently quite forgets that he is looking | ing its sheet of crimpled gold from shore to shore,— 


for a seat ! Where in literature is there exactly repro- 


every hue and tint seen or imagined by mortals 
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reflected from its wavering surface,—with the noise 
of the oars scraping upon the ice as we push away 
from the bank, and then the lazy, recurrent thud 
against the oar-locks; the silent ferry-man at the 
bow (he stops a moment in his course to drag a 
piece of floating pine from the black water) ;—not 
only the abundant, bewildering beauty itself, but the 
melancholy that is the ‘ natural shadow ’ of supreme en- 
joyment, and the added melancholy born of the despair 
of communicating to those I love, and who would 
love it, this scene of wonder, 

It is not only that no scene or object in nature is 
repeated,—that no human experiences are in all re- 
spects identical,—but that, when you ask a man to 


come to the window to look at the moon, you may 


unwittingly be inviting his great-grandmother to be- 
hold that sight. It is not only himself as fashioned by 
myriad daily influences different from those which 
have made you—but himself as fashioned further- 
more by his ancestry, and particularly by some 
one ancestor, near or remote, who in him lives 
again. 

The thing beheld is in many respects itself new ; the 
seer’s eyes are never the same. Therefore the shows 
and the impressions are infinite. 

It is rare indeed that you do not feel that the soul of 
your thought has taken wings. A thousand times 
you may bind its forked feet, and a thousand times it 
will slip the leash and fly away :—not forever, let us 
pray the good God ! 





(AFTER THE ITALIAN.) 
To one who asked him of a lady's grace. 

I LIKE her brown small hand that sometimes strays, 
To find the place, through the same book with mine, 
I like her feet, —and O her eyes are fine. 
And when I say farewell, perhaps she stays 
With downward look, awhile, love-lingering, — 
Then quick, as she would have that pain soon over. 
I like the mandolin whereon she plays: 
I like her voice better than anything. 
Vet I like, too, the scarf her neck doth cover ; 
Also the little ribbon in her hair. 
I like to see her stepping down a stair, 
And well I like the door that she comes through. 
But then you know I am that lady’s lover, 
And every new day there is something new. 

Of his love for a lady. 
I know not if I love her overmuch,— 
But this I know, that when unto her face 
She lifts her hand, which rests there still a space, 
Then slowly falls,- tis I who feel that touch. 
And when she sudden shakes her head with such 


| A look, I soon her secret meaning trace ; 


So when she runs I think ’tis I who race. 
Like a poor cripple who has lost his crutch 
I am if she is gone ; and when she goes, 

I know not why,—for that is a strange art, 
As if myself should from myself depart. 

I know not if I love her more than those, 
Her lovers. But when she shall fall asleep, 
It is not I who will be left to weep. 


HOME AND SOCIETY. 


Our Old Books and Periodicals, 


IN that grand upheaval of household affairs, com- 
monly termed ‘‘ the Spring cleaning,’’ when waifs and 
Strays turn up in the most out-of-the-way places to 
remind one of their forgotten existence, the harvest of 
literary matter gathered in this way in “a reading 
family”—of odd numbers of magazines, cast-away 
novels, discarded text-books, juvenile works, etc.— 
is something surprising. It is also perplexing to the 
housekeeper, who despairingly asks : ‘* What shall I do 
with them?” No one being able to solve the pro- 
blem, she orders them into the lumber closet, and 
when they accumulate until they are obtrusively in- 
convenient, they are sold for old paper, to get them 
out of the way. 

Hundreds of illustrated and other weekly papers 
are bought every day by travelers to beguile an hour 
or two of a railway journey, and left in the cars; and 
tourists purchase magazines, novels, and sometimes 
more valuable books, which they leave at hotels, not 





choosing to burden themselves with further care of 


them. 
Young ladies who have but little to do procure 


books and journals ad /iditum to help them to pass 
away the time. Most of these, they throw aside after 
one reading. 

Piles of daily and weekly papers are constantly ac- 
cumulating at the offices of men of business, eventual- 
ly kindling fires or finding their way to the paper 
dealers, 

Housekeepers, travelers, young women of leisure, 
men of business, do you ever think of the thousands 
of human beings in poverty-stricken homes, in alms 
houses, in hospitals, in prisons, in pauper lunatic asy- 
lums, to whom all this material, worthless to you, 
would bring the liveliest happiness? Do your eyes 
ever light upon the notices inserted in the papers 
from time to time, informing the public that at such 
and such places donations of old papers, magazines 
and books will be thankfully received for distribution 
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among the poor and sick? Would it not be a good 
idea to copy one or more of these addresses into your 
memorandum book ? 

Not long since a gentleman visiting a charity hos- 
pital, remembering that he had some illustrated papers 
in his pocket, gave them to an old man there who 
could not read. He would have forgotten the cir- 
cumstance if he had not been reminded of it by one 
of the physicians of the institution whom he met after- 
wards, ‘* He has not yet finished studying those pic- 
”? continued the doctor after mentioning the in- 
** Do you remember the dull, vacant counte- 
You would be surprised now at 


tures, 
cident. 
nance of the man? 
its sprightliness, and when I spoke to him of the 
*O, Doctor! you can’t know what a 


change he said : 
joy these papers have been to me! I have lain on this 


bed week after week. I have counted again and again 
all the squares in this counterpane ; I can shut my 
eyes and put my finger on any particular figure in it. 
I know every speck on the walls of my room. I can 
tell just how many bricks in the wall of the opposite 
building can be counted through my window, and I 
have been so tired until I got these papers.’ ” 

Is not such a result worth the expenditure of a lit- 
tle trouble, a postage-stamp, and a newspaper wrap- 
per? Generous-hearted people often complain that 
they can give nothing, because they have no money to 
bestow; and yet there are so many tender charities 
that require very little money, and sometimes none 
at all. 

If travelers would mail books and journals to some 
charitable institution, instead of leaving them scat- 
tered about in cars and hotels, the benefit conferred 
would be out of all proportion to the small amount of 
trouble requisite. Stay-at-home readers can take 
their discarded books to some poor unfortunate they 
may chance to know, or send them to those who are 
interested in public charities, that they may dispose 
of them. And even many invalids (who are generally 
great readers) will, doubtless, be glad to learn that 
although apparently able to do so little for themselves 
or any one else, they have this opportunity afforded 
them of so greatly helping other invalids, more un- 
fortunate than themselves, to an enjoyment for which 
they are too poor to pay. 


Open the Window! 


AnourT this time the fresh air, which has been pretty 
much shut out of doors all winter, will be allowed to 
come into the house occasionally, We say this may be 
expected, but it is not certain. No one can tell ex- 
actly how spring weather is going to turn out. 

But when our windows do go up, to let in the de- 
lightful freshness of April and May, we ought not to 
think that it is therefore always necessary to put out 
our fires. There are persons who cannot abide the 
idea of an open window and a fire in the room. But 
fresh air, properly warmed, furnishes our most delight- 
ful and wholesome breathing, while spring air, al- 

VoL. VI.—8 


| though it may suit us admirably out of doors, is not 
always the best atmosphere for rooms unwarmed by 
fire or sun. We made some remarks on a similar sub- 
ject last fall, and need not say much more now; only 
reminding our readers that improperly opened win- 
dows in spring are most important agents in the 
spread of lung and throat diseases, and that any one 
who dies of pneumonia or congestion of the lungs 
is just as dead as if his disease had been cholera or 
yellow-fever, 


“You Ought to Know.” 


ALMosT all of us can remember the friend who 
upon various occasions has said to us: ‘* Now you 
must not be offended if I say something to you that I 
really feel it my duty to speak about.’’ The most 
proper thing to do, as a rule in such a case, is to knock 
the man down—if he is not too large ;—for after he 
has finished there can be no doubt but that you will 
want to do so, and propriety, or conscience, may then 
prevent. There is another form of friendship quite as 
common, especially among women, that leads one to 
tell the other some neat little gossip about herself ot 
family, not that the relator believes a word of it, bnt 
because the victim ‘* ought to know.” These customs 
among our friends are so common that we accept them 
as matters of course, and even when we are most ex- 
asperated by them, we know we shall furgive them in 
time. A‘ sad experience teaches us that much. 

The friends who compliment sincerely, or who re- 
peat frankly the pleasant things they hear of us, are 
so rare that we seldom meet them. Yet if friendship 
is looked upon abstractly, if it is regarded as a feeling 
founded on mutual regard and congenial pursuits, it 
is a little remarkable that we are so reticent in our 
expression of appreciation and regard. 

Friendship means help and support as well as mere 
liking, and he has been a poor friend to us, if in the 
hour of need and loneliness we do not involuntarily 
recall some word of comfort, some expression of con- 
fidence that makes us stronger to bear the present trial. 

It is not enough to love; we must let the loved 
ones know we love them ! 

There are but few persons leading earnest lives who 
do not feel that they fail to thoroughly realize even 
the most limited of their aims, and if they are un- 
happy enough to be sensitive as well as earnest, it 
cannot be prophesied how much real good a hearty 
word may do them in times of mental trouble. Then 
it is that a true friend will think it well to tell them 
something encouraging, something strengthening and 
reviving, that they ‘‘ ought to know.” 


Less Glitter. 

THE amount of misplaced gilding to which, from 
habit, we have so long submitted, is truly astonishing. 
Chandeliers, walls, window-cornices, mirror and pic- 
ture frames, sometimes even tables and chairs, must 





all glitter in gilt. 
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Even in houses where good taste or fashion have 
substituted frames and cornices of the more tasteful, 
though rather somber black walnut, it has seemed 
impossible to leave it enough to itself. Not content 
to lighten it up with a simple band or two of gilding, 
splashes of it must be scattered about ; here a vagrant 
star, and there an upstart shoe-buckle must be attach- 
ed to the wood. 

But if solid gilding is often too glaring and pre- 
tentious, if plain dark woods are too somber, and 
a combination of the two so frequently incongru- 
ous, what shall we use to form the cornices for our 
curtains, and the frames for our mirrors and pic- 
tures ? 

In a house we know of—a home full of beautiful 
pictures, and of quaint and graceful furniture and 
drapery—it has been found possible to secure beauty 
with a very little show of gold. It is not our pur- 
pose to describe the stately book-cases, the curious 
cabinets, the hospitable sideboards, and the elegantly- 
carved tables and chairs of this charming home, 
but only to mention the effective and beautiful sub- 
stitute for heavily and glaringly gilded ornamenta- 
tion. 

The mirror and picture frames and the window 
cornices were all made of plain pine-wood, from de- 
signs furnished by one of the daughters of the family. 
Though without useless notches and hollows, such as 
workers in wood, from the village carpenter to the 
most stylish cabinet-maker, delight in under the name 
of ** mouldings,’’—these frames and cornices are suffi- 
ciently curved in outline to avoid any undue appear- 
ance of angularity. They were then smoothly covered 
with rich velvet, and finished on the straight or inner 
edge with a narrow gold band. The velvet chosen 
for each room is of the darkest shade of the color used 
Thus, 
where the hangings are crimson, the window cornices 


in the other decorations of that apartment. 


and picture-frames are also of crimson, but of the 
very darkest hue that is possible without losing dis- 
tinctness. 

Laid upon the dark green velvet frames in the 
library—the most expensively decorated apartment in 
this beautiful dwelling—are ivy vines and leaves, ex- 
guisitely carved in black walnut, which add much to 
the delightfully fresh, heart-of-the-woods air conferred 
upon this room by the thick, soft, patternless carpet 
of two shades of mossy green, the mingled dark and 
light unvarnished oaks of its book-cases, and other 
furniture, and the rich walnut-leaf green of its drape- 
ries, while the delicate bands of gold have much the 
effect of rays of sunshine in a shady nook. 

The shades of velvet used for the frames, being 
so dark, are often found to harmonize with the colors 
of paintings much better than gilding—and the gen- 
eral effect of the soft, dark-toned velvets, in a large 
and well-lighted room, is indescribably rich; while 
the sensation upon coming from a much-gilded parlor 
to an apartment thus chastely decorated, is like that 
of stepping from a hotel to a home, 





Making Presents. 


IT certainly seems a little odd that so general a cus- 
tom as that of making presents should often be as 
perplexing as it is pleasant. It would seem as if, 
money and taste being taken for granted, the task of 
selection, especially in our cities where every taste and 
almost every person can be suited, would be quite an 
easy one. 

The common objects in the purchase of presents are 
very few: we want, in the first place, to express regard, 
then to please our friends, and finally to avoid dupli- 
cating any thing they already possess or are likely to 
receive. But the trouble is, that purchasers too rarely 
put these objects definitely to themselves. The one 
fact before them is that they are to select and buy a 
certain number of gifts, and from this vagueness arises 
half the trouble. It is not likely to be true that what 
is suitable for mother may also do for John, or that 
Paul and 
bride who receives a half-dozen molasses pitchers, as 


Pauline may have identical tastes. The 


many soup-ladles, any number of sugar-tongs, and tea- 
spoons by the score, may be pardoned if she has some- 
thing of the feeling that prompted a young clergyman 
to say, in sending a bushel of slippers to a New Year’s 
Fair, that the ladies of his congregation in presenting 
him with them must have thought he was a centipede, 
A certain bridegroom cut the knot tied by the dupli- 
cation of presents by sending all the fans except one, 
received by his wife, back to their donors, asking them 
to please change them for something else. Very few 
persons, however, have as much moral courage as he— 
donors are often obliged to see the struggle in a friend’s 
manner as he endeavors to make his appreciation of the 
intention conquer his sense of the unsuitability of the 
gift. 

The most evident ground of choice would seem to 
be found in the friend’s personal taste.~ There is no 
excuse for us if we send bronzes to the young lady 
who cannot tell them from Berlin iron, but who 
knows genuine coral at a glance; nor for wasting 
books on people who have no time to read, or rare 
old china on those who think nothing better than a 
granite coffee-cup. A very little reflection will teach 
us to send our various presents where they will at least 
find appreciation. 

But the real principle in this matter has not yet 
been here expressed. It is not enough to give suita- 
ble gifts, nor to avoid sending our coals to Newcastle. 
What we really want to express is personal association. 
If the article is of value in itself alone, our friend 
might as well buy it for himself, and we make a pall 
per of him in giving it. But if it has direct reference 
to him, and if it expresses us as well as our regard, it 
has a value that neither money nor taste can other- 
wise give it. 

When Paul Emanuel asked Lucy Snowe if he 
should cut away part of the chain she had made for 
his féte, saying ‘* This part is not mine—it was plaited 
under the idea and for the adornment of another,” he 
hit upon the very essence of the value of a present. 
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We get at this principle in the purchase of gifts by 
making them express the point of harmony between 
us. Weare all many-sided, and choose our friends, 
not for their likeness to each other, nor because they 
all suit one phase of our character. We love two 
alike, although they are so dissimilar that they can- 
not agree, but each of them suits us in different ways. 
We know why we care for each, and so it is not diffi- 
cult to give it expression. Therefore, although you 
and your friend may care for both books and pictures, 
if you talk of twenty books to one picture, let your 
gift be for his library shelves, not for its walls. If you 
go to concerts together, send her music or something 
upon the subject ; if he receives you in his laboratory, 
send your remembrance there, or if he is always eager to 
show you a new fassil or a curious shell, remember 
that geology and conchology each has its literature, 
its rare specimens, In this way our gifts are a benefit 
not only to those who receive them, but also to our- 


selves. 


CULTURE 


* Intercollegiate Scholarships" again. 

THE 
NER’s for January, has attracted a good deal of atten- 
As 


might be expected, however, not much careful or detail- 


brief paper bearing the above title, in Scrip- 
tion from the press, and has often been reprinted. 


ed criticism has come from the newspapers, amid the 
pressure of important political affairs, It is from the 
presidents and professors of colleges that the most 
valuable suggestions have been received ; and of these 
it may be well to give some specimens, by way of con- 
tributing to the discussion of the subject. 

As to the general practicability and desirableness of 
the plan, there seems but one opinion. President 
White, of Cornell Universi 


tfectl 


writes : ** It seems to me 


ly practicable, and sure to result in great good 


pe 
in many ways.” Chancellor Howard Crosby writes, 
“* By all means let the intercollegiate stimulus be ap- 
plied to brain as well as muscle. . . . There’sa great deal 
of good stuff in our American colleges, in spite of their 
poverty and crudity, and we only need such a shove as 
you propose, to make it more apparent and effica- 
cious.” President McCosh, of Princeton, says: “ I 
approve of the proposal.” President Stearns, of Am- 
herst, writes: ‘I heartily unite... in approval of 
your plan. The principle, at least, is a good one.” 
Mrs. Agassiz writes from Cambridge, in regard to 
the paper, “I had the pleasure of reading it aloud to 
my husband, and he was exceedingly pleased with it. 
te He thinks you have hit upon an excellent expe- 
cient in suggesting competition between colleges.” 
Prof. Goodwin, of Harvard, writes: “‘[ like the 
plan very much.” Prof. W. D. Whitney, of Yale 


AND 


How to Begin an Article for Publication, 

A GREAT many people are apt to hit upon happy 
ideas in society, and when they go home they write 
them out for publication, and most of these good 
folks know how hard it is to begin an article satisfac- 
torily. A word to them: commence with your very 
finest writing and most beautifully-rounded sentences, 
Introduce your subject in your most elaborate style, 
be poetical, rhetorical, didactic, as your mood may be, 
and when you think fit, gradually drop into the dis- 
cussion of the subject-matter. When the article is fin- 
ished, begin at the opening sentence, and read it 
til you find you have commenced to say somet! 

Stop at this place; strike out everything 


You 


will then probably find that it opens well, and that by 


the point. 


and let your article begin just 


before it, 
collecting all your labored composition in one place 
where it can be readily stricken out, you will have 


] 


saved yourself all the trouble that would have been 


necessary had it been scattered through the article. 


PROGRESS, 


College, says: ‘* The main part of the plan is quite in 
Prof. Diman, of 
Brown University, thinks that “* Such a competition of 


accordance with my opinions,”’ 


colleges would do much to help our higher education,” 
Prof, W. F. Allen, of the University of Wisconsin 


writes, ‘*It would be of immediate practical value in 


’ 


Eastern colleges, and would heip bring up the stand- 
the West.” Mr. C. A. Bristed 
] 


** There is much to be said in favor of” 


ard here in writes ; 
the plan. 

The point made in the essay in question, as t 
advantage at present given to muscle over mind, 
through intercollegiate competition, is not denied by 


Mrs. 


often laments the readiness with which the pre 


any one, that her husband 


“ 


Agassiz writes 
$$ @X- 
tols every exploit of the college-boys in base-ball and 
boating, and their indifference not only to the in- 
tellectual standing of the students, but to the transac- 
tions of all learned societies.” Yet Prof. Agassiz 
has always been a friend of athletic exercises, and his 


son was one of the pioneers of boating at Harvard. 


Again, the advantage is readily admitted of having 
dl- 


le 
e<¢ 


scholarships based on something wider than a sin 


Prof. Whitney writes: ‘* We need a wh 


gl 
lege. le crop 
of ‘scholarships’ to help the higher education of the 
would have 
Prof, 


writes: ‘*It would be of great use to have such 


ee 
AInG 


rising generation, and some of this 
a refreshing savor of catholicity.” Goodwin 
foun- 
dations, first, as bringing our colleges into direct com- 


petition and better acquaintance with each 


other, and 
secondly, in stimulating a kind of ambition which now 
lies dormant because i 


as you say) there is no prize 


which gives a-national distinction to the one who 
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earns it. It would also give a new direction to both 
the teaching and the studying of any college to have it 
understood that its scholarship must be tested by some 
other standard than its own.”’ 

So far the indorsements; now for the criticisms; 
which are, as might be expected, frank, clear, and 
courteous, 

The only one which may be said to touch the foun- 
dations of the plan, is that of Prof. Whitney, who ob- 
jects 7 ¢ofo to the principle of competition as involved 
in it. He writes: ‘*So far as this is concerned [the 
general plan of the scholarships] you can doubtless count 
upon the sympathy and support of all the friends of 
education. But as to utilizing the competitive motive 
in connection with the plan, all my feelings are against 
it ; that is an element which I should distrust and fear, 
and want to keep out of sight as much as possible, and 
push out of sight whatever could not be kept down. 
The examples of the English universities and schools 
are to my mind only warnings; as institutions of in- 
tellectual training, those are in a great degree failures, 
in consequence mainly of their abuse of competition,”’ 

Now waiving the discussion of the principle of 
competition, I should say that while it is used in our 
colleges at all, it might well enough be used in con- 
nection with these scholarships, and that it would 
certainly involve no more ungenerous feeling be- 
tween the colleges (so far as that objection goes) 
than in the case of the regattas. This view is confirm- 
ed by President Stearns, who writes: ‘I have never 
observed any necessary injury, moral or otherwise, 
as resuiting from honorable competition, where many 
are concerned, and prizes stimulate. ‘ Intercollegiate 
Scholarships,’ of the kind you propose, would, I am 
sure, help to quicken intellectual efforts, improve schol- 

hip, and rouse public attention to the value of liber- 

udies. . . . There are, however, incidental evils 

h have thus far united themselves to these pub- 
lic physical exertions, and which I should hope would 
never appear in more purely intellectual compe- 
titions.” 

Another objection, touching a point less vital, is 
made by Prof. 
cult to secure an Examining Board of sufficient 


1 


Diman. He thinks it would be diffi- 


weight and authority to command the confidence of 
the colleges. ‘‘I much doubt whether, if in the 
hands of an independent Board of Trustees, the vari- 
ous colleges could be induced to coédperate heartily, 
and unless they did, the best men would not be en- 
couraged to prepare for the examination. It seems 
to me that, to give the examinations character, they 
need to carry with them the prestige of some great 
institution. Still I should be very clad to have the 
President McCosh and Mr. Bristed 
express similar doubts in respect to the examiners. 


plan tried.” 


It was to meet precisely this objection that the ar- 
ticle in question suggested certain public bodies as 
examiners in different departments ; the Coast Survey, 
the Smithsonian Institution, the American Philologica] 
Society. It must be freely admitted, however, that to 





obtain a competent board of examiners outside the 
colleges would, for the present, be no easy thing. As 
Mr. Bristed says, ‘*we have few unattached savans 
or scholars.” But it is to be hoped that the gradual 
advance of American scholarship will supply this de- 
ficiency. 

Closely connected with this last objection are the 
very important observations made by Prof, Goodwin, 
as to the great practical difficulty of conducting the 
examinations, His remarks deserve to be quoted at 
some length :— 

**I am afraid that the details of any plan for inter- 
collegiate scholarships must be more complicated, and 
far more difficult to arrange in this country than they 
are in England. In England, Oxford and Cambrid 
have set two well-recognized stantlards of scholarship 


re 
ge 


for all the schools which you mention, and the teaching 
of each school is directed to fitting boys to pass certain 
tests in one or both of these universities, and it is as- 
sumed that these tests will not change essentially from 
year to year, at least without due notice. The different 
colleges, too, which make up the two Universities, all 
know exactly what is expected of their students at the 
examinations held by the University; and although 
some colleges always gain the highest prizes, it is be- 
cause they have the art of attracting the best men, 
who would gain the prizes wherever they went. Now, 
if there should bea general examination open to all the 
colleges of doth Universities, there would arise new 
complications, and no student of either University 
would feel able to submit to an examination held by the 
other; and, although it would be a most excellent 
thing for all concerned to have scholarship come to a 
better understanding with itself, it would still puzzle 
the Dons severely to arrange a common ground on 
which both could meet and contend fairly. This trou- 
ble, which I am sure would be a serious one in Eng- 
land, would be greatly multiplied here, where we have 
(I was told yesterday) 384 (!) colleges, each follow- 
ing an independent course, and teaching its pupils that 
portion of each department of learning which its pro- 
fessors happen to understand best or to think most 
I do not mean to speak disparagingly : 1 
but in the limited 


important. 
am as great a sinner as anybody : 
time allowed to our students to learn anything, it is 
impossible for them to be taught everything with equal 
accuracy (or with ay degree of accuracy ;} and it Is 
natural and best for each teacher to teach that which he 
knows best. There is no art (in my opinion) less un- 
derstood, and none more difficult to learn, than that 
of examining fairly a set of candidates who have been 
under different systems of instruction in any department. 
And yet there is nothing which a green hand takes 
hold of with greater confidence. I have not yet learnt 
how to examine my own pupils fairly ; I mean 9 
that Iam sure that the results of the examination 
(which we publish) are a fair statement of what 


each pupil knows about the subject, absolutely an¢ 
I have great fears that the whole system 
of civil service examinations may fail, or fall into 


relatively. 
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deserved disgrace for a time, owing to the lack of 
experience in the examiners. I do not say this by 
way of objection to your plan, but I want to give my 
reasons for thinking that the details of the plan should 
be carefully considered before it is tried,” 

This clear and modest statement is entitled to much 
weight, and points undoubtedly to the greatest practi- 
cal obstacles to be encountered. These are happily 
not more than can be in time surmounted; and their 
very existence shows the need of some common stand- 
ard of instruction, such as these intercollegiate scholar- 
ships would help to create. It appears that a plan 
very similar to this was proposed some years ago by 
Bishop De Lancey, to be applied to the New York 
colleges alone, under the direction of ‘‘the University 
of the State of New York,” a central organization, to 
which all the colleges of the State are supposed to ap- 
pertain, The Regent of the University was to appoint 
examiners before whom the best scholars of the different 
institutions were to appear, and the successful candi- 
dates were to receive sums to enable them to complete 
their education. He wished the legislature to appro- 
priate the sum necessary for this purpose ; but the plan 
fell through, and Bishop De Lancey died with his ob- 
ject unattained. The present plan is wider, can be en- 
dowed by private munificence, and can be put in 
practice on a small scale at first, in order that we 
may see whether it works well. Should it prove too 
difficult in the working, no great harm can be done: 
should it work well, it may prove an important tonic 


for our higher institutions of learning. T. W. H. 


Post Haste. 

WHEN a citizen of London wishes to communicate 
with another in a distant part of that consolidation of 
cities, he commits his message to the public post, and 
awaits the result in perfect confidence that his letter 
will be promptly and surely delivered, and that an an- 
swer, if one is required, will be returned to him in a 
few hours, 

Under like circumstances a citizen of New York 
He 


could have nothing like the London man’s assurance 


would send a special messenger or a telegram. 


that his letter would be safely despatched to its desti- 
nation; and the probability would be overwhelming 
that one day would not suffice for the going of the let- 
ter and the return of its answer. 

It is not long since an editor of one of our city pa- 
pers, puzzled by the uncertainty of the mail-delivery, 
—especially of matter passing between different parts 
of the city and its suburbs,—undertook to study the 
laws of its disorder by timing the passage of local let- 
ters, The result was not at all complimentary to the 
postal service. One letter addressed to himself, and 
dropped into the letter-box directly in front of his 
place of business, was somewhat more than a day in 
making the rounds of the post-office. 
srooklyn were anywhere from one to three days in 
reaching their destination—if they were so fortunate 
as to reach it at All. : 


Letters to 





| 


Matters have, no doubt, been improved since then ; 
still, one may trust a letter to reach Yonkers or Stam- 
ford more speedily and surely than Brooklyn or Jer- 
Very frequently a letter posted as far away 


be 


sey City. 
as Poughkeepsie or New Haven will 


our up-town districts sooner than one committed to a 


lelivered in 


letter-box, at the same hour, on the further side of 
Brooklyn. 

The simple fact is that our postal machinery is al- 
together inadequate to meet the necessities of the vast 
population clustered around the harbor of New York. 
Socially and commercially we are one community un- 
der a dozen names, the widely scattered subcenters de- 
pending very largely for their life and prosperity on 
the closeness of their connection with the center. 

Particularly do we need rapid and frequent postal 
communication between all parts of our island and 
the larger cities immediately around, and we must 
have it. 


That a metropolitan postal system such as 


} 


be self-sustaining 


doubt. 


Gen, Butterfield recommends would 


from the outset, we have little Business 
awaits it, and if it could give assurance of speed and 
certainty in its operations there would be no question 
of its success. A quick post, even more than a cheap 
post, would serve as an incentive to postal communi- 
cation, and would increase the revenues of the system 
far more rapidly than its expenditures, Certainly if 
it pays to sustain a postal system for the ordinary 


for 


wherein time is little valued, a system designed 


slow-moving affairs of life, and communities 


to 
meet the infinitely more urgent requirements of a 


busy community like ours could not fail of success. 


English Parliamentary Methods and the Recent 
Ministerial Crisis. 

THE fathers of the American Republic, believing the 
constitution of England to be the best in the world, 
strove to copy it as nearly as was consistent with the 
conditions of the new country. That the legislative 
and executive branches were separate has always been 
The 
founders of our government endeavored to imitate 
and perpetuate that feature by giving entire executive 


the accepted theory of the British constitution. 


power to the President, and entire legislative power to 
Congress, and by completely divorcing and disconnect- 
ing from each other these two branches. But just 
about the time of our Revolution, England had under- 
gone a change which was very complete, but which 
had not as yet been theoretically recognized by the 
critics nor got into the school text-books on history. 
This change was the fusion of the executive and legis- 
Originally the king and his minis- 
The king 


lative branches. 
ters the 
decided the policy of the government and chose his 
As the nation came to’ be its own 


were real executive power. 
own ministers, 
ruler, the power to decide the policy of its government 
passed from the Crown to Parliament. But there re- 
mained for a while a period during which the king, 
though unable to choose the policy of the nation, could 


choose his ministers. Thus Walpole was for a very lang 
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time kept in power through the personal partiality of the 


court. But in time, without any expressed alteration 
of the relation of the king to the state, the power 
to choose ministers, along with the power to decide a 
nolicy, came to be entirely the property of parliament. 
Thus it will be seen that while the idea of our fa- 
thers was to make our government as much like that 
of England as possible, the result is that in this par- 
ticular the governments are totally unlike. 

The people elect Congress, and they elect Parlia- 
ment; but that is the only point at which the two 
methods are alike. The President is elected by the 
people, and the Premier is elected by the Parlia- 
The President is not responsible to Congress, 
The 
President can choose which ministers he wishes, while 
The Premier may dissolve Par- 


ment. 
while the Premier is responsible to Parliament. 


the Premier cannot. 
liament, while the President cannot dissolve Con- 
gress. 

We are apt to think of the House of Commons as 
only a legislative body. Its e/ective function, however, 
is its most important one. It really is what the 
founders of our government meant that our electoral 
college should be, a picked assemblage elected by the 
people, who should choose an executive, not ‘* cast the 
vote” of the people. The Parliament elects the Prem- 
ier. Of course there is no voting for a Premier, but the 
Queen selects that man whom it is supposed Parlia- 
ment wants. If he consents he tries to form a cabinet. 
Now a Premier cannot, as a President may with us, 
choose anybody he likes for a cabinet officer. There 
is a charmed circle of able and recognized men in 
the two houses, from whom the selections must be 
made, Though the public and Parliament indicate who 
these men are to be, they do not indicate to what par- 
ticular offices they shall be assigned. Thus it is inevit- 
able that A, B, C, and D must be of the cabinet, but 
the Premier may give the Home Office to A or B and 
the Admiralty to C or D, just as he chooses. Then there 
is often great difficulty in forming cabinets. Coalitions 
frequently overthrow governments ; but when it comes 
to distribute offices between parties to the coalition, 
an amicable arrangement is impossible. A and B may 
both want the Foreign Office, or A may absolutely re- 
fuse to serve in the same cabinet with B. Still, if a 
minister can command a strong majority in the house, 
he can get his cabinet. 

A government once fairly started, it is the duty of 
the Premier to lead the Parliament, but to lead it 
where it wishes to go, It is also his duty to instruct 
it. The Premier and his Cabinet from 
among the ablest men in the House; it is their espe- 
cial business to study, to devote their whole energy 
to the solution of the great and imperative topics of 
The House is therefore always glad to learn 


are chosen 


the day. 


from its leaders, and if the leaders can convince it 
that their measures are right, and that the nation is in 
favor of them, it is glad to follow and support them. 
The House stands in the same awakening and instruc- 
tive relation to the nation in which the Premier stands 








to the House. It wishes to learn from the discussions 
and investigations of the House, but the House must 
not go where it is not prepared to follow. A change 
of government then is effected in this manner: The 
Premier brings forward a measure which the House 
cannot support. It may happen, as in the case of Mr. 
Lowe’s Budget of ’71, that there may be such a general 
outburst of astonishment and derision that the Pre- 
mier will amend or withdraw his measure. If he be 
not disposed to do that, and presses his measure to a 
vote and is defeated, he has then two courses open to 
him : he may resign or he may dissolve Parliament and 
appeal to the country. He will not *‘ dissolve,” of 
course, unless the indications are that parliament does 
not express the sentiments of the nation. In the re- 
cent defeat of the Irish University Bill, the country ev- 
idently supported the opposition, and Mr. Gladstone’s 
only course was to resign. Disraeli could not rely 
upon the radicals whose coalition with the conservatives 
had overthrown the Bill. A semi-liberal government 
was impossible, because the liberals insisted that the 
conservatives, having overthrown_Gladstone, must 
take the responsibility of doing something better. It 
will thus be seen that an opposition cannot lightly over- 
throw a government, unless it is prepared to take 
power into its own hands. Disraeli’s confession of 
his inability to step into Gladstone’s shoes is a very 
damaging one. The nation will in future be apt to 
listen to the harangues of violent conservatives with 
more caution and suspicion. 
Mr. Gladstone’s return 
ishes the historical importance of the Irish University 
Bill. It was the intention of the government, and it 
was the intention of the House and the country, to 
The 


to office somewhat dimin- 


give Ireland secular education of the higher sort. 
institutions for higher education which exist at present 
in Ireland are Trinity College and Queen’s University. 
In connection with Queen’s University there are col 
leges at Galway, Cork, and Belfast. Trinity College 
is Protestant, but is open to students who are not of 
the disestablished Church, Its positions of trust and 
profit are open only to churchmen. 
It was proposed by Mr. 


Queen’s Uni- 
versity was unsectarian. 
Gladstone to found a great Irish University, to which 
Trinity College, Queen’s College, the colleges at Bel- 
fast and Cork should hold the same relation as the 
various colleges of Oxford and Cambridge hold to 
those Universities, 

Members of any of these colleges could be examined 
for a University degree. The new University was to 
be entirely secular. Its professorships, fellowships, 
etc., were to be thrown open to persons of all religions. 
But in order to keep the peace, Philosophy and Mod- 
ern History were excluded from the curriculum, and 
teachers were enjoined under penalty not to introduce 
into their discourses, subjects which might stir up dis 
All parties at once fell 
The Protestants 


cussion in the University. 
foul of *Mr. Gladstone’s measure. 
objected, because it involved too much concession to 
the Catholics; the Catholics would be satisfied with 
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nothing less than a University of their own; Trinity 
College objected, because part of the scheme was that 
$50,000 should be set apart out of its income for the 
support of the University; the radicals objected to 
the suppression of free opinion and to the exclusion of 
philosophy and modern history from the course of 
study ; the conservatives objected, because objection is 
their particular function and the end of their exist- 
ence. And the Bill was defeated. 

It should be understood that the defeat of Glad- 
It was 

The 


radicals are Mr. Gladstone’s most supercilious critics ; 


stone had no political significance whatever. 

the joint work of the radicals and conservatives. 
his angriest critics are the conservatives. The whole 
number of young gentlemen who write for the press, 
and who are so immeasurably above Gladstone that 
they can afford to be tolerant of his * folly and im- 


about five 
” 


becility” may be safely computed at 


thousand, while the ‘ village Hampdens” and the 
unknown observers all over England, who, if sud- 
denly called from the humble walks of life, would be 
competent to lead the nation, number, we should say, 
It is difficult to 
decide what a conservative is. He has no opinions; he 
He is the balky horse of the team. 


a fourth of the British population. 


has only instincts. 
For two hundred years it has been his opinion that 
England is going tc the devil under the guidance of the 
Whigs. In his own home and in the parlor of the coun- 





try inn he loudly asserts that he is in favor of hanging 
Gladstone, and when a point is made against that 
statesman in the House he expresses his assent by a most 
His is that the 
Irish Church has gone, and the English Church wiil 


energetic and delighted cry. belief 
go next, then the Crown, and then will come in Brad- 
laugh and Communism. His existence is a protest 
against progress, and that will undoubtedly be his 
function to the end of the chapter. Meanwhile the 
idea of improvement has a steady hold of the En- 
glish mind, and the people of England have very great 
confidence in the talents and integrity of Gladstone. 


A History of American Journalism. 


Mr. FREDERIC Hupson has made his book on 
American Journalism sufficiently entertaining reading, 
despite its formidable divisions into eras and epochs, 
It will 


amuse those (and there be many) who love to read 


and its array of names, dates, and statistics. 


the gossip of newspapers about newspapers; and the 
small personal details, which give so much color and 
reality to its subjects of biographical treatment, are 
most faithfully gathered. That the work should be 
in some sense a history of journalists as well as of jour- 


nalism is inevitable. This is especially true of the 


journalism of the passing generation, which has been 
more distinctively personal (let us hope) than that 
which is coming on. But even this view of the sub- 
ject can hardly account for Mr. Hudson’s striking 


neglect of the moral and intellectual forces which have 





surely formed a conspicuous element in the history of | ters. 


We have facts and 


journalism in the United States. 


figures relating to newspaper circulation; the lives 
and deaths of journalists; their friendships, hates, 
feuds, duels, failures, and successes, but no account is 
made of the impressions fixed upon the passing periods 
of national history through which these worthies 
moved ; nor is there any notion of the influence which 
the changing times, manners, and modes of thought 
exerted upon journalism as it grew into its present 
stature. 

It must be acknowledged, in all candor, that the 
book bears in every part the flavor of ‘‘the shop.” 
It has at once the ambition and the slouchiness of the 
great newspaper of which it is the faithful mirror. It 
aims at lofty things, and comes lamentably short in 
many which should form the solid foundation of a 
book which calls itself a history. So many errors of 
statement are at once perceptible on the surface, the 
reader directly loses that confidence which is only 
What 


excuse, for example, is there for making a quotation 


begotten by absolute correctness in the author. 


from Zhe New American Encyclopedia, and deliberate- 
ly writing 74e Missouri Argus where the book has 
printed Zhe St. Louis Enquirer as the newspaper 
established by Thomas H. Benton? Such lapses as 
these are frequent; they must embarrass even the 
casual reader; they discourage the inquiring student 
of history. 

The pen portraits of men who have been promi- 
nently connected with journalism are capitally done. 
They have the crisp touch of the professional ‘ inter- 
viewer.” Most people would like more of them ; 
but more it would be impossible to give in a book 
which seems to have no space for such men as Wm. J. 
Snelling, E. A, Duyckinck, Margaret Fuller, Orestes 
A. Brownson, Elizur Wright, Ben Perley Poore, George 
Ripley, C. C. Hazewell, John Hay, Parke Godwin, 
J. B. McCullough, L. A. Gobright, and many others 
whose names are interwoven with the journalism of 
this generation. It is not fair to call that a history 
in which such men and their work are overshadowed 
by reams of printing-paper and the columnar memori- 
als of the fleeting triumphs of a particular journal in 
news-gathering. After all, it is not all of journalism 
to print the fullest version of the latest news, 

We would have been glad if Mr. Hudson, in his 
arduous and loving labors, could have given us some 
more worthy record of the lives and struggles of the 
pioneers in journalism whose scanty sheets floated on 
the far western frontier of the Republic. To say 
nothing of the heroic enterprise of the men who car- 
ried the printing-press with the rifle and the plough 
to the prairies of Illinois, Kansas, and Iowa, in the 
days when a white man’s scalp was a merchantable 
commodity, why give only a half-page to the lusty 
Why this next-to- 
The few 


newspaper growth of St. Louis ? 
nothingness of the early California press? 
incidents related at second-hand show how picturesque 
might be the story of the journalism of the gold-hun 
We have elsewhere read of Zhe Star, pub- 
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lished in California before Stevenson’s regiment left 
New York ; of the font of type, bought of the Sand- 
wich Island missionaries, with which the first (or one 
of the first) California newspaper was printed ; of the 
doubled v’s which were made to do duty as w’s until 
such time as ** sorts” could be brought to San Fran- 
cisco from afar; of James King of William, who 
maintained with his life the right of the press to de- 
nounce crime, and whose death by violent hands was 
the signal for that popular uprising against lawless- 
ness which is known as the Vigilance Committee rule 
in San Francisco. Journalism cannot afford to leave 
these events and the story of such men out of its his- 
tory. 

We have said enough to indicate the good points 
and the weak parts of this book. Though slovenly 
in style, it is seldom dull; prolix in some details, it is 
crisp and clear in others. Its informing purpose is a 
capital one ; its scope is designed to be broad and 
generous ; if it seems to come short of its aims, the 
But it 
must be said that a fair examination of its contents 


omissions are not fatal to present popularity. 


forces the conclusion that a trustworthy, judicial, 
clear, and comprehensive history of journalism in the 
United States is yet to be written. (Harper & Bros.) 


“Barriers Burned Away.” 


So much excellence is mingled with the grave faults 
of Barriers Burned Away (by Rev. E. P. Roe; Dodd 
and Mead), that the author’s next book can be made to 
improve greatly upon this essay of inexperience. The 
governing motives of two of the chief characters are 
analyzed in sustained action, and several of the minor 
ones individualized with a skill that deserves to be ap- 
plied to a less commonplace story. And more study 
should be given to the trouble of fusing the religious 
element into the work, instead of plastering it over 
the outside. What the author justly regards asa mys- 
terious power should not be plied as it is for cheap 
mechanical effects. The hero, in spite of his manly 
merits, is more undeniably a prig than the circum- 
stances demand, though not more so perhaps than 
might be expected from the singular defect in taste that 
attempts to create interest for a personage named Den- 
nis. It is an instance of that want of tone that per- 
vades the novel, betrayed in mistakes of detail as to 
cultivated life, and a style of conversation alternately 
ambitious and trivial, which the author needs to cor- 
rect, if possible, for the sake of bringing into stronger 
light his lively powers of description and his commend- 
able morality. 


“Galama.” * 


PERHAPS the brilliant character given by the very 
nature of his subject to Motley’s story, crowded with 
heroic forms and splendid incidents, has deterred novel- 
ists from resorting to a passage in history colored by 





* Galama ; or, The Beggars. By J. B. De Liefde. Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co’s “ Library of Choice Fiction.” 
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the mere recital with a romance beyond the power 
of their art to heighten. The procession of events 
attending the rise of the Dutch Republic composes of 
itself a historical novel. Still it was left for them to 
depict the fortunes of individuals fluctuating with the 
mighty struggle, or the control of genius over its 
changes. Count Egmont furnishes Goethe with the 
substance for an attractive idealization, after his 
favorite type, of a character blended from contradic- 
tory elements, gallant impulses and generous weak- 
nesses and knightly virtues, yielding to tragical cir- 
cumstance. A score of personages of the time might 
be named, each fit to be the center of a romance 
dissolute Brederode, and learned St. Aldegonde, and 
frivolous Leicester, and ferocious De La Marck, with 
Granvelle, the Flemish Mazarin, and the complete 
soldier, Parma—even without invoking the grander 
memories of Alva and Philip and the silent William. 
The personal story of any of these might be traced in 
an impressive picture, with the Inquisition for its 
background and the new ideas of freedom for its at- 
mosphere. But the taste of our day does not approve 
so bold a touch. We are satisfied with realism in 
copies from society and prefer to follow the play of 
motives in everyday situations. It is the novel of 
inner life that pleases us now, and its analysis may be 
as effectively applied upon a common subject as upon 
a high one, and perhaps with more of the sympathy 
that will gain advantage from seeing others as we 
should see ourselves. 

The author of Galama certainly protesses no ambi- 
tious aim. 
noble of the lower rank, an emissary between William 
and his chief adherents in the provinces, whose sup- 
posed possession of the prince’s confidence and of his 


It is the unpretending story of a Flemish 


cipher makes him the object of persistent pursuit and 
dangerous plofs on the part of the Jesuits, The he- 
roine is the daughter of the warden of the bread-mar- 
ket at Brussels, converted into a prison in which Eg- 
mont and Van Hoorn are confined just before their 
execution. ‘The story fills the few years after their 
tragical death, while the tide. of disaster to the 
prince’s arms was running steadily, until its turn upon 
the capture of the little fortified port of Brill, with 
which the novel ends. The patriots, proud of the 
title of Beggars, flung at them first in derision and 
caught up as a badge, are actors by sea and land in 
the various military scenes, which are drawn with 
spirit. Frisian obstinacy individualizes the character 
of Galama, as Spanish craft does that of Father Sex- 
tus, who pursues his assigned task of gaining and be- 
traying the hero’s confidence, until he perishes, with 
his intrigues all unraveled and defeated, a captive on 
the vessel he vainly attempts to blow up. The modest 
plan involves no high personages nor grand events; it 
avoids the inside of cabinets and the survey of battles, 
to carry us among open-air scenes, enlivened by an 
ambuscade, a prison escape, or a sea-chase, A true 
local coloring is borrowed from such peculiar features 
of Dutch landscape as the maze of dull canals creep: 
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ing past every man’s door, the quaking bush-covered 
morasses bordering the high-roads and the tall dikes 
barring or undermined by the rush of inundation. 
There are few glimpses permitted into the luxurious 
interior life of the Netherlands or the sudden misery 
of war that overwhelmed it; and the great religious 
interest of the time is feebly dealt with in diluted 
controversies between women. Yet it hangs over the 
whole story like a shadow, and the dumb sense of op- 
pression pervading the great towns is well conveyed. 
The dissolution of society under steady persecution of 
free thought and belief, and its rescue and reconstruc- 
tion through energy and faith, are as distinctly read in 
the toils and fortunes of the hero and heroine as if they 
And 
the spirit of the time is so successfully evoked as to 
impress us with a feeling of wonder that the evil in 
human nature should have flourished so rankly and au- 
daciously only three centuries ago, and to suggest the 
doubt whether in our own day it is really subdued, or 
only changed and diffused in its manifestation. 


had been more largely and directly described, 


“*Fleurange.”’ * 


WERE it not announced asa translation, there would 
be very little about this romance to indicate a French 
origin. It differs in kind, not in degree, from the 
standard wicked Gallic novel—it contains no character 
of mere brilliant selfishness or successful cleverness— 
and the spring of action for the heroine, and for him 
who fills the place of hero at the end which he does 
not hold at first, is self-sacrificing duty. In both, this 
sense of duty is a little too tensely strained for reality, 
none of those occasional lapses being allowed which 
must occur with the best of human beings. They are 
rather too perfect—at least the heroine is so drawn— 
to be quite genuine, and this excessive excellence, of 
course, requires for its due triumph an excess of cruel 
ingenuity in trial, which real life seldom offers. 

Making this slight deduction from her superhuman 
attractions, Fleurange, or the flower of angels,-—for 
that is the synonym of Gabriel, from whom as her pa- 
tron saint she takes her other name of Gabrielle, being 
called indifferently by either, —is a very charming per- 
sonage, candid, strong, and tender. Born in Italy, 
and educated in a convent by Madre Madelina, who 
sits for another admirable but overdrawn portrait of 
impossible excellence, she is left at Paris, the orphan 
child of an improvident artist. His picture of Cor- 
delia, painted from her face, inspires a Russian noble, 
Count George von Walden, with a romantic passion. 
Adopted by her mother’s kindred in Germany, she 
grows up in their accomplished family, meeting there 
two cousins, Felix and Clement, for both of whom she 
becomes a destiny. The author soon finds the atmos- 
phere of father-land too prosaic for romance, and 
changes the scene. 
the family, involves them in ruin by gaming. A 


Felix, managing the fortunes of 





* Fleurange ; a novel: 


from the French of Mnic. Augustus 
Craven. Holt & Williams. 





Frenchman would have solved the difficulty by suicide 
Fleu- 


range, unwilling to remain a burden to their poverty, 


—the practical German only flies the country. 


goes again to Italy as a companion for the princess, 
the mother of Von Walden, The Count, still worship- 
ing his Cordelia, finds the original even more adorable, 
and the contest between attachment to him and duty 
to her patroness is delicately and strongly described. 
She escapes from the intolerable situation to her con- 
vent and Madre Madelina again. Her lover mean- 
while seeks the excitement of political conspiracies, led 
into their toils by the crafty Felix, who plots to de- 
stroy his rival. 

The good sense of Madre Madelina refuses to see in 
Fleurange’s grief a ** vocation ’’ to the life of a recluse, 
and she returns to her family, now prospering again, in 
seeming hopeless separation from her lover. Before 
long the conspiracy on the accession of the Emperor 
Nicholas breaks out; Von Walden, involved with 
Felix in it, is sentenced to death or Siberia, Fleu- 
range, attended by Clement, still devoted and still 
self-denying, hastens to St. Petersburg, after gaining 
the princess’s consent to a marriage which will exile 
her for life as a companion and consolation to her hus- 
band. Her petition is sent to the Emperor through 
Vera, a maid of honor, whose marriage with the Count 
had once been arrangel, and who, still passionately in 


love with him, is yet unwilling to share his banishment. 


Discovering Fleurange’s history, Vera suppresses the 
petition, and extorts from her the sacrifice of her pur- 
pose, by the promise of obtaining the Count’s par- 
don on condition of exile for four years to his own es- 
tates, and marriage with Vera. The Count is basely 
willing, and Fleurange, though ignorant of his ready 
faithlessness to her, resigns her hope and love for his 
sake, and returns to Germany, to become, after a due 
interval of illness and change and growth, the wife of 
Clement. 

The story 1s not so skillfully constructed as to pre- 
vent a feeling of disappointment at this dénotiment 
The exalted nature of Fleurange, while attracting so 
many passions, seems to place them all in unworthi- 
ness at distance from her. She absorbs indeed tvo 
completely the interest of the romance, and the care 
and finish bestowed on her leave the personages about 
her comparatively weak and sketchy. There is no 
effort at analysis of motives; every one, in a plain, 
straightforward fashion, either does his or her duty or 
does not do it, and the situations are too simple to give 
any room for hesitation as to what that duty is, or for 
self-deception in trying to evade it. Where such a 
doubt might arise, religion is summarily called in 
to solve it by mere authority, after the Roman Catho- 
lic method. Any effects of description either of scenery 
or manners are rarely tried, and no movement of hu- 
mor is attempted. The work is very clever closet- 
novel writing, and it is singular that a story which 
combines so few of the elements and rejects so many 
of the usual arts for exciting interest, should yet suc- 
ceed in gaining the reader’s admiring attention to the 
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simple figure of a candid, resolute girl pursuing no 
other object than that of doing what is right. 


“Songs from the Old Dramatists.” * 


HERBERT'S verse should be the motto for these se- 
lections—‘‘ a box where sweets compacted lie.’’ Many 
of these songs are the only things their authors are 
known by to general readers, And those most fami- 
liar with the writings of a period singular in the rich- 
ness of a dramatic literature which then flowered and 
ripened once and for all, find renewed delight in these 
fragments from their favorites, so grouped as to be 
brought into comparison. It is a pleasure mingled 
with pity for our own degenerate time. Not more 
surely are their contemporaries of the South masters 
in painting than these are the masters, for our lan- 
guage, in song. One asks the question with wonder, 
Whither have the freshness and pliancy of the English 
tongue gone? All the labored brilliancy and strained 
variety of the newest verse is tame beside the aptness 
and sweetness of this nervous speech. Its thought 
runs over with vigor, if sometimes coarse,—though full 
of conceits, they are no riddles of introspection,—and 
its blunt freedom is manlier than veiled sensuousness 
that grazes indecency. 

Leaving the later age to its changed tastes and ways, 
it is interesting to trace in their lighter work the dis- 
tinctive characters of the early great authors. The 
very limited conditions of song-writing to which they 
all submit have not effaced individuality. The peculiar 
traits of each genius still shine in this narrow range, 


To name only those most easily recognized, Shake- 
} 
I 


speare’s lithe ethereal fancy does not droop when so 
confined, nor Jonson with all his fullness of strength 
forget to be a little cramped and pedantic, nor Milton 
lose in trifles his pure serenity. So’ the rollicking li- 
cense of Beaumont and Fletcher, and Massinger’s 
stateliness, are here in little. The latter unbent less 
readily than his compeers. In the vighteen plays of 
his which are preserved, scarcely half a dozen songs 
occur, and one of these has been fairly likened to 
Swift’s nonsense-stanzas. The song here given is not 


good one, 


only the best, but it is the only 

Sut to trace the characteristics of each dramatist, as 
here drawn in miniature, would lead us too far. The 
book, coming from the Riverside press, is of course a 
luxury of typography. We only regret that the ac- 
complished illustrator did not shape a clearer finish out 
of the intentional haziness in which he veils his fine 


fancies. 
“The Poems of Henry Timrod.’’ t 
THE publication of a small volume of Henry Tim- 
rod’s poems at Boston, about twelve years ago, occa- 
sioned no difference of opinion among the critics as to 
the vigor and purity of his poetic conceptions, or the 





* Songs from the Old Dramatists : Collected and arranged by 
A. S. Richardson. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1873. 


. tE. J. Hale & Sons, Publishers, 





nice finish of their expression; and though his verses 
are of rather too delicate a kind to win sudden popula- 
rity, they would have been more generally read and 
liked, had not interest in the stirring events of the 
time banished literature from the minds of all but its 
professors. His later passionate war-songs, of course, 
did not improve his chances of recognition among a 
people who knew him only as the Tyrtzeus of the 
South, nor had he any reason to complain of this neglect. 
Judges of poetry could admire their lyric fire and 
large execution apart from their motive, just as they 
distinguished between the divine afflatus and the He- 
braic savageness blending in Whittier’s inspiration. 
But ordinary readers could not be expected to care 
just then to hear themselves called, however melo- 
diously, despots and hirelings. Even among his own 
people his fame proved very barren. Though he was 
applauded for reversing Cassandra’s story, and chant- 
ing to believing ears prophecies that never were ful- 
filled, he reaped only the poet’s reward of praise and 
poverty. The pressure of war in a ruined state ac- 
counts for so hard a fortune, with which the common 
cant about the fate of genius has nothing to do, for 
Timrod was neither a weakling like Keats, nor a vau- 
rien like Poe. 

His life, as reflected in these poems and described 
in the sketch that introduces them, was a wholly pure 
and manly one. The ‘‘ Vision of Poesy,” the longest 
work in this vglume and the one most resembling a 
personal record, discloses the limitations of his powers 
and experience. He kept too much alone in crowds, 
and, to quote his own confession of the contrast be- 
tween his endeavor and the poet’s true aim, instead of 
living in 

** A sympathy that folds all characters, 


All ranks, all passions, and all life almost, 
In its wide circle,” 


it could be said of him— 


** It was thy own peculiar difference 
That thou didst seek ; nor didst thou care to find 
Aught that would bring thee nearer to thy kind.” 

So narrow a range of purpose excluded the hope of 
fame as a great poet, and there were other reasons 
sufficient to prevent his becoming a well-known one. 
He wrote nothing to catch the ear of the groundlings. 
He was completely classic and old-fashioned, in the 
sense of having studied the best masters, chosen simple 
themes, and written upon them with severe taste, in 
unaffected style. He dissects no morbid morals, and 
apes no mental paroxysms by corresponding verbal 
contortions, Whatever is subjective in his verse, and 
there is very little that is so, touches on tender and 
natural feeling. The poem that strives to be pecu- 
liarly classical in its narrower sense, ‘‘ the Arctic Voy- 
ager,” catches something of the tone of Tennyson’s 
Ulysses, but fails in transporting us to the sphere of 
clear heroism, with all accidents of thought, ancient 
or modern, falling away. The’author is happiest in 
the careful elaboration of some delicate fancy, linked 
with pathos, as in ‘* The Mother’s Wail,” or rising 
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into fainter connections, still firmly held, with wide 
human interests, as in ** The Cotton Boll.” 

Within the limits of its powers, Timrod’s genius 
was so complete and sincere that his usual seriousness 
does not exclude sportive sentiment and a tender 
grace of humor, ‘‘ Baby’s Age” and many touches 
in ‘ Katie” leave the lightest effect of playful deli- 
cacy and aptness. His characteristic purity of con- 
ception and finish of manner are well illustrated by 
the sonnets, showing the miniature perfection of a 
cameo. Timrod was one of the very few Americans 
who understand the laws that govern both the form 
substance of the sonnet, prescribing a rigid 
a single precise 


and 
thythmical frame of setting for 
idea. ‘Though he was called the poet of the South, 
the literature of the country has lost in Timrod an 
artist in verse who wanted only more fortunate 
circumstances and a longer life to do it honor by the 


fulfillment of very noble promise. 


Another Volume of the Bible Commentary. 


THE second volume of the Bible Commentary, 
which Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have just 
published, illustrates, even more perfectly than did 
the first volume, the general plan and scope of the 
work, 
pages of most readable type, introductions to, and 


Here we have, in the compass of six hundred 


notes upon, the six books of Scripture which immedi- 
ately follow the Pentateuch. It is evident that for 
idensed space the notes must be brief and con- 
There is no room 


such coi 
and preéminently practical. 
discussions of mere speculative criticism. 


cise 
for long 


Such discussions, even if there were room for them, 
would be foreign to the purpose of the work, which 


is, to give the results of scholarship rather than to show 


the processes of it. In the names of the learned 
authors into whose hands the separate books have 
been committed, there is sufficient assurance that these 
results will be fairly and ably stated. To give to the 
readers for whom this Commentary is especially de- 
signed the details of exegesis and of argument by which 
results have been reached, would be like darkening 
counsel by words without wisdom. The ordinary Bi- 
ble student, who is to find in his commentary the as- 
sistance which he needs to make his Bible intelligible 
as he uses it in private and domestic worship, or in 
the Sunday-school or Bible-class or church, has neither 
the time to spend in wading through the foggy obscuri- 
ties of German criticism, nor the learning which 
shall help to make such criticism luminous. A word 
or two of honest and sensible suggestion, to correct 
some error of translation, or to explain some point of 
oriental custom or of ancient history, or to reveal the 
spirit of the word beneath the letter of it, is far more 
helpful to such an one. And it is for such an one 
that this work is especially designed. 

The historical books with which the present vol- 
ume of the Commentary is occupied are among the most 
difficult and obscure of all the books of Holy Scrip- 


ture, As a natural consequence, they have been some- 


what neglected by the present generation of Bible 
readers, —partly from an uneasy suspicion that they 
would not bear a very close scrutiny in matters of 
chronology, for instance, or of statistics, or even of 
ethics, and partly for the lack of critical apparatus 
for such study. This volume will help devout and 
thoughtful readers of the Bible to see how groundless 
are their suspicions, and how full of picturesque his- 
toric interest and of practical religious suggestion and 
counsel are even those parts of Scripture which seem 
comparatively unimportant. 


“ The Foreigner in Far Cathay.” 


Mr. W. H. Mepuurst, the consul for the English 
Government at Shanghai, has given, ina little volume 
of two hundred pages, his impressions of China and of 
the Chinese, especially in their relations with the out- 
side world. These impressions are the result of many 
years’ experience and observation, by a most skillful 
and competent observer. Mr. Medhurst’s thorough 
knowledge of the Chinese language, his fair-minded- 
ness and willingness to recognize what is good in the 
Chinaman as well as what is evil in the foreigner, his 
appreciation of the enormous difficulties which attend 
the work of the merchant, the diplomatist, the mis- 
sionary, in a country where the habits of thought and 
the ways of conduct and the very spirit of life are so 
different from our own, all fit him to speak with au- 
thority in the matters whereof he treats. How he 
has managed to compress his statement of fact and 
of opinion into so small a space, and to tell so much 
and to tell it so well in so few words, is really a mar- 
vel. His book should be a hand-book for all who for 
any reason need to inform themselves concerning the 
relations of the West with the far East. 
the kind of practical and varied information which an 


It gives just 


hour or two of familiar conversation with a good 
talker would elicit. By a kind of instinct, Mr. Med- 
hurst divines what we desire to know and tells us in a 
word, Testing the volume by direct personal knowl- 
edge, in many points, we have found it singularly ac- 
curate, And, testing it by the rapidity and delight 
with which we have read it, we may pronounce it 
highly entertaining. The publishers (Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co.) have done the American public a good 
service by giving to the volume such prompt and ele- 
gant republication. Our own relations with China 
are increasingly intimate, and such a volume surely 
concerns us on this‘side of the Atlantic hardly less 


than it concerns Mr. Medhurst’s own countrymen. 


A Year's Gleanings in Science. 


** THAT'S worth remembering,’’ we say to ourselves 
perhaps a dozen times a day, when some suggestive fact 
in natural history, some important discovery in science, 
some hifit of a handy device or useful direction for 
one of the ever-recurring needs of daily life, turns up 
in our daily reading. But memory takes slight hold 
of these fugitive gleams and waymarks of advancing 
civilization; it is seldom convenient to make on the 
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spot a note of what we want to keep; and we think 
no more of the matter until, some day when it is 
needed, there flashes across the mind the tantalizing 
recollection that somewhere we have seen the very 
thing we want—but where? 

For all such vagrant cattle Dr. J. C. Draper has per- 
formed the part of impounder ( Year-Book of Na- 
ture and Popular Science: Scribner, Armstrong & 
Co.}, gathering up the more important discoveries, ob- 
servations, opinions, and suggestions of general interest 
set adrift during the past year, and preserving them 
for reference in a handy volume, carefully classified 
and indexed. In this last much-neglected virtue, in- 
dispensable in good book-making, Dr. Draper’s work 
is a model. ‘The analysis of the contents and their 
tabular arrangement suffice in themselves to make 
the book a positive contribution to applied sci- 
ence. The editor disclaims any responsibility for 


thor, Mr. Lossing, states, that ‘‘ the first photograph 
ever taken in America was that of the tower of the 
Church of the Messiah, on Broadway,” by Professor 
Morse ; and further, that, experimenting with me, he 
succeeded in obtaining likenesses of the human face; 
my part of the invention ‘‘ was that of shortening the 
process, and being the first to take portraits with the 


| eyes open,” 


opinions not expressly acknowledged as his own: still | 


the fact that each article has been deliberately chosen 
on its merits by a competent man of science, natural- 
ly gives them, individually and collectively, a trust- 
worthiness far surpassing similar selections by less 
critical collectors. To the readers of our monthly 
record of Nature and Science we need only say that 
the Year-Book embraces the notes which Dr. Draper 
has already laid before them, with much additional 
matter of a similar quality. 


Early Photography. 
University New York, Marcu 6, 1873. 
To the Editor of Scriener’s MontTHLy :— 
Sir :—My attention has just been drawn to a para- 
graph in your March issue, contained in an article ** On 
Professor Morse and the Telegraph,” in which its au- 


Will you oblige me by permitting me to say, that 
the view of the church here referred to was taken by 
myself, from the window of my lecture-room, which 
is now the small chapel in the University ? The build- 
ing of the New York Hotel subsequently obstructed 
this view. It was by no means the first photograph 
that had been made in America, for I had made others 
previously. 

As to the photographic portrait from the life, i 
was I who took the first, and that -not merely in 
America. At that time photographic portraiture was 
considered in Europe to be an impracticable thing, 
and when the difficulties were overcome, the credit of 
the success was given to me (See Edinburgh Review, 
Jan., 1843, p. 339). Professor Morse never made a 
photograph until he had learned the art in my labora- 
tory, in which at that time he spent every evening. I 
had been publishing papers in the scientific journals on 
the chemical action of light for many years. 

Professor Morse never made any pretension to a 
knowledge of chemistry or optics. His life had been 
spent in the study of art, not in the severe discipline 
of science, I think it is to be deeply regretted, that 
any well-meaning but indiscreet friends should put 
forth claims on his behalf that can never be sustained. 
He was not the inventor of photographic portraiture. 


Yours truly, Joun W. Draper. 


NATURE AND SCIENCE, 


Elevation of River Beds. 


In a report on the supply of water to Yonkers, 
Professor Newberry says: Before any plan is adopted 
for supplying the city of Yonkers with water, I would 
strongly recommend that a thorough exploration be 
made of the materials which occupy the bottom of the 
rocky valley of the Nepperhan, and underlie, perhaps, 
very deeply the present stream. It is probably known 
to you that most of the draining streams of all the 
region between the Mississippi and the Atlantic are 


now running far above their ancient beds. This fact 
was first revealed to me by the borings made for oil in 
the valleys of the tributaries of the Ohiv. All these 
streams were found to be flowing in valleys, once 
deeply excavated, but now partially filled and in some 
instances almost obliterated. Further investigation 
showed that the same was true of the draining streams 


of New York andthe Atlantic slope. For example, 
the valley of the Mohawk for a large part of its course 
is filled with sand and gravel to the depth of over two 
hundred feet. In the Hudson the water surface 
stands now probably five hundred feet above its an- 
cient level—the old mouth of the Hudson and the 
channel which leads to it being distinctly traceable on 
the bottom nearly eighty miles south and east of New 
York. The excavation of these deep channels could 
only have been effected when the continent was much 
higher than now. Subsequently it was depressed so 
far that the ocean waters stood on the Atlantic coast 
from one hundred to five hundred feet higher than 
they now do. During this period of submergence the 
blue clays in the valley of the Hudson—the ‘‘ Cham- 


' plain clays’»—were deposited, and the valleys of all the 


streams were more or less filled, 
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The Future of our Race. 


ALFRED R. WALLACE thus reviews a recent work 
by De Candolle on the Doctrine of Natural Selec- 
tion: In the last section, on the probable future of 
the human race, we have the following remarkable 
speculations, very different from the Utopian views 
held by most evolutionists, but founded nevertheless 
on certain very practical considerations. In the next 
few hundred or a thousand years the chief alterations 
will be the extinction of all the less dominant races 
and the partition of the world among the three great 
persistent types, the whites, blacks, and Chinese, each 
of which will occupy those portions of the globe for 
which they are best adapted. But taking a more 
extended glance into the future of 50,000 or 100,000 
years hence, and supposing that nv cosmical changes 
occur to destroy the human race, there are certain 
well ascertained facts on which to 
In the ‘first 


place, all the coal and all metals available will then 


what must by that time have occurred. 


have been exhausted, and even if men succeed in find- 
ing other sources of heat and are able to extract the 
metals thinly diffused through the soil, yet these pro- 
ducts must become far dearer and less available for 
general use than now. Railroads and steamships, and 
everything that depends upon the possession of large 
quantities of cheap metals, will then be impossible, and 
sedentary agricultural populations in warm and fertile 
regions will be best off. Population will have lingered 
longest around the greatest masses of coal and iron, 
ut will finally become most densely aggregated with- 


in the tropics. But other and more serious changes 


will result in the gradual diminution and deterioration 
of the terrestrial surface. 
Assuming the undoubted fact that all our existing 


land is w 





a 


ing away and being carried into the sea, 
but, by a strange oversight, leaving out altogether the 
counteracting internal forces which for countless ages 
past seem always to: have raised ample tracts above 
the sea as fast as sub-aérial denudation has lowered 
them, it is argued that even if all the land does not 
disappear and man so finally become extinct, the land 
will at least become less varied and will consist chiefly 
of a few flat and parched-up plains and volcanic or 
coralline islands. Population will by this time have 
greatly diminished, but it is thought that an intelli- 
gent and persevering race may even then prosper. 
They will enjoy the happiness which results from a 
peaceable existence, for without metals or combusti- 
bles it will be difficult to form fleets to rule the seas 
or great armies to ravage the land. 


Volition and Reproduction. 


IN continuation of the observations of Mr. Potts 
on the retention of eggs by birds, in our February 
number, we present the following very interesting 
account and deductions by the Rev. Dr. Wilson, of 
Easton, Maryland: The common house wren (T. 


fEdon) lays from five to six eggs, and raises two 


found a notion of 








broods, depositing an egg every morning. Last sum- 
mer I observed a pair in my garden anxiously seeking 
accommodations, but seemingly hard to satisfy, as 
the season was advanced, and others of the species 
were already sitting. I placed a box against an out- 
building, and within a half-hour they had commenced 
the nest. When three eggs had been laid a vagabond 
boy destroyed the nest. I saw him and gave chase, 
when he dropped the box and I replaced it, In two 
days the nest had been repaired; and when four eggs 
were laid the same irrepressible little barbarian carried 
off the 


meanwhile flitting about and singing as if 
] 


box. Two days elapsed; the injured pair 
nothing had 
, and fitted 


e first stick 


Li 
ULC InyY 





happened. I bored a hole in the 





another box inside: in twenty minutes t! 
was laid, and soon a nest had been formed with all 
Next 


was laid, which I unfortunately broke. 


the care of a first structure. morning an 


It 


od reared, 


egg 
made no 
difference—six more were deposited, the bri 
the nest pulled to pieces, every stick and hair being 


carried to a distance, another nest constructed, and 


five eggs laid for a second brood, which was also 
reared successfully. Now here was the first laying de- 
layed by the difficulty in selecting a place; the first 
clutch interrupted, the second also checked, and the 


first egg of the third in natural 


course there should have been an egg lair 


broken, and yet 


1 


1 daily until 


Instead of eleven eggs for the 


six were deposited. 
l same 


two broods, nineteen were certainly laid by the 
female that season; and if, as is probable, two eggs 
were matured which could not be retained, but had to 
be dropped anywhere, twenty-one, or nearly two sea- 
Will that 
sterile a year earlier than natural in consequence? 
But the chief point of interest lies in the fact that three 
was vol- 


bird become 


sons’ layings, were extruded, 


several times the regular maturation of egg 
untarily checked under the influence of adverse cir- 


cumstances, while an entire clutch and several addi- 
tional ova were matured, which should not have been 
extruded until next summer! Now the question is, if 
the law of ovarian development is substantially the 
same in all vertebrata, may not some very important 
results be obtained from investigation based on these 
data in regard to the effect of mental emotion and 
volition upon the reproductive function? Facts of 
minor practical interest may be developed of great 
usefulness to all stock-breeders, and especially to those 
of domestic poultry. 


Asphalt Pavements and Fire. 


THE Fournal of the Society of Arts states that during 
the reign of the Commune in Paris, in 1571, the fires 
made by incendiaries were never known to have been 
spread by means of the asphalt pavements. In London 
experiments were made on this point by heaping wood 
on the Val de Travers pavement and setting fire to it. 
When the fire was at its fiercest the burning embers 
were raked away, and only a few feeble flames were 
seen to issue from the pavement, and they went out 
directly of their own accord, 
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In the stables of the Paris Omnibus Company the 
grain loft is immediately over the stables, and to pro- 
tect the oats from the effluvium from the stables the 
floor of the loft was covered with a thick layer of 
asphalt. In five different conflagrations this floor 
arrested the course of the flames until help could be 
procured. 

A wooden floor covered with asphalt was also per- 
fectly protected: against a fire which was lighted on 
the asphalt ; for though this substance gives off a vola- 
tile material which is inflammable and burns, the mass 
of lime and coke which remains is sufficient to protect 
the wood against the flames. 


Intelligence in Young Creatures. 


CONCERNING Herbert Spencer’s ideas on this subject 
Mr. Spalding remarks: ‘* Mr. Spencer has made the un- 
qualified statement that a chick, immediately after it 
comes out of the egg, not only balances itself and runs 
about, but picks up fragments of food, thus showing 
us that it can adjust its muscular movements in a way 
appropriate for grasping an object in a position that 
is accurately perceived.’’ The fact is, that on emerging 
from the shell, the chick can no more do anything of 
all this than can the new-born child run about and 
gather blackberries, But between the two there is this 
great difference, that whereas the chick can pick 
about perfectly in less than twenty-four hours, the child 
is not similarly master of its movements in as many 
months. Our present point is, that it can be shown 
by experiments that the performances of the chick a 
day old, which involve the perceptions of distance and 
direction by the eye and the ear, and of many other 
qualities of external things, are not in any degree the 
result of its individual experiences. 

Mr. Spalding then passes to the discussion of Pro- 
fessor Bain’s account of the growth of voluntary power, 
in which that gentleman says: ‘‘ The infant is unable 
to masticate; a morsel put into its mouth at first 
usually tumbles out. But if there occur spontaneous 
movements of the tongue, mouth or jaw, giving birth 
to a strong relish, these movements are sustained and 
begin to be associated with the sensations, so that 
after a time there grows up a firm connection,” But, 
says Mr. Spalding, *‘ we must remember that when the 
child is born it has no occasion for the power of mas- 
ticating solid food; the ability to suck, which involves 
an equally complex series of muscular adjustments, is 
what it requires, and this it has by instinct ;— 
bearing all this in mind, the question is, why may not 
the innate ability to masticate be developed by the 
time it is required quite as spontaneously as the teeth 
required in the operation?’’ ‘ 


Alcohol in the System. 


Dupre adds his testimony in support of the opinion 
that alcohol is consumed in the body. The results of 
two series of experiments showed, rst, that the amount 
of alcohol eliminated per day does not increase with the 











continuance of the alcohol diet, therefore all the al- 
cohol consumed daily must of necessity be disposed of 
daily, and as it certainly is not eliminated within that 
time it must be destroyed in the system, 2d, the 
elimination of alcohol following the taking of a dose 
or doses thereof is completed 24 hours after the last 
dose is taken. 3d, the total amount of alcohol elimin- 
ated is only a minute fraction of that consumed. 


Western Coal Measures. 


As the result of an examination of the upper coal 
measures west of the Alleghanies, Prof. J. J. Steven- 
son deduces the following conclusions : 

1st. The Great Bituminous Trough west of the 
Alleghanies does not owe its basin-shape primarily to 
the Apalachian revolution, 

2d. The coal measures of this basin were not 
united to those of Indiana and Illinois at any time 
posterior to the lower coal-measure epoch, and proba- 
bly were always distinct. 

34. The upper coal-measures originally extended 
as far west as the Muskingum River in Ohio. 

4th. Throughout the upper coal-measure epoch the 
general condition was one of subsidence interrupted by 
longer or shorter intervals of repose. During subsidence 
the Pittsburgh marsh crept up the shore, and at each 
of the longer intervals of repose pushed out seaward 
upon the advancing land, thus giving rise to the suc- 
cessive coal-beds of the upper coal measures. 

5th. The Pittsburgh marsh had its origin in the east. 


Refining Sugar. 


IN an article on the use of animal charcoal in sugar 
refining, Mr. Divis states that it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that the revivification of the charcoal is aided by 
the conversion into carbonate of lime of the lime that 
has been separated. On adding hydrochloric acid to 
the carbonate, the small masses of charcoal are quickly 
covered with a layer of carbonic acid derived from the 
carbonate of lime: whereas, if the lime is allowed to 
remain in the caustic state it dissolves in the acid 
without effervescence, and the removal of the impurity 
takes place more quickly and thoroughly. Having 
satisfied himself that the lime is in the caustic state, 
Mr. Divis goes on to propose the use of sal ammoniac 
as a means for the revivification of the charcoal. 


Economy in Illumination. 


Mr. OFFERT states that in bats-wing burners, though 
the size of the flame diminishes with the amount of 
gas consumed, it is not in equal ratio. The light ofa 
large flame, for example, may be equivalent to fifteen 
candles, while that of two small ones together will be 
only seven or eight candles, though they burn the 
same amount of gas as the large flame. This is caused 
by the complete combustion of the gas in the blue 
zone of the flame, which gives little or no light in 
either case and has more favorable circumstances for its 
occurrence relatively to the size of the flame in the 
small than in the large flame. 
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A singular fact in connection with gas flames is, that 
the power of the light is the same whether the flame 
is tested edgewise or flatwise. The conclusion arrived 
at is, that the use of cylindrical glass chimneys with 
round jets (Argand) is on the whole the most eco- 
nomical. 


Preserving Iron Ships. 


PROFESSOR CALVERT says :—I have made many ex- 
periments with the view of discovering the cause of 
the preservative action which alkaline solutions exert 
on iron, but have failed. Knowing the destructive in- 
fluence which sea-water has on iron, and the serious 
injury resulting from the action of bilge-water in iron 
ships, a series of experiments was made with sea-wa- 
ter to which was added such a quantity of caustic soda 
or potash or their carbonates, that, after the salts 
of lime and magnesia were decomposed, there still re- 
mained in the solutions 1 to § per cent. of alkalies or 
the alkaline carbonates, and when iron blades were 
introduced into such liquids, they gave the same re- 
sults as when iron had been dipped into an alkaline 
solution of Manchester water. I would propose, in 
conclusion, that a certain quantity of soda-ash should 
be introduced from time to time into the bilge-water 
of iron ships, as by so doing a great saving would be 
effected, since it would prevent the rapid destruction of 


such ships. 








Memoranda. 


M. CHANTRAN finds, that when the eyes of crayfish 
are exsected during the first year, they are completely 
restored after a few castings of the shell and perfect 
vision is regained, In old crayfish, on the contrary, 
the restoration is incomplete and imperfect. 

An instance is given in 7he American Artisan in 
which typhoid fever attacked one-half the families in 
On 


making an investigation, it was found that the cows 


a village that used milk from a certain dairy. 


drank water from an old underground tank of wood 
which was decayed, and water from which doubtless 
found its way into the milk-cans in other ways than 
through the udders of the cows. 


M. Gayon, as the results of experiments on the 
putrefaction of eggs, finds, 1st, that shaking the eggs has 
little or no appearance of effect on the act of putre- 
faction; 2d, that putrefaction is attended with-the for- 
mation of vibrios; and, 3d, that the germs of these 
organisms are in all probability derived from the 
oviduct of the bird. 


Experiments by MM. Estor and Saint-Pierre show. 
that when glucose is injected into the blood-vessels it 
is consumed, its disappearance being attended by a 
consumption of oxygen and proportional production 
of carbonic acid. 


OE +1 OOo 
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WILLOW WHISTLES. 


THE world is wide awake to-day, 
The laziest drones are bustling, 

The brook slips by, the wind is gay, 
And every leaf is rustling ; 

This shady bank, ’neath Beech and Oak, 
With lance-like grasses bristles, 

And you and I, two idle folk, 
Sit making willow whistles. 


Oh, heavenly sunshine of the May, 
Succeeding winter hoary, 

What shade can shut its light away, 
What gloom resist its glory ! 

Down through our leafy canopy 
Dart myriad golden missiles, 

And gild the brook, the bank, the tree, 
And e’en the willow whistles. 


Such wealth of leaf ! such worlds of green ! 
Such balm, no words can utter ! 

And all the birds that e’er were seen, 
Have gathered here to flutter : 

They pertly perch, with heads awry 
Upon the swaying thistles, 

And evidently wonder why 


We're making willow whistles. 


How dare you, comrade, trifle so, 
In these grand forest temples, 

And laugh, and beat your sappy bough, 
And set me bad examples ! 

Such songs of praises here arise, 
As ne’er were found in Missals, 

And we should hearken, were we wise, 


Instead of making whistles. 


They say the world’s a vale of tears, 
And man is born to trouble, — 
The words sound idly in my ears 
Beside the brooklet’s bubble ; 
Friends change, I hear, and hopes grow pale, 
The fairest project fizzles, — 
I’m glad there’s no such word as fail 
In making willow whistles. 


The brook shows back two heads of brown, 
Though one’s a prettier color, 

A Titian hue,—no need to frown, 
I’ve said not which is duller ; 

They'll be the same, both yours and mine, 
When time their brownness grizzles, 

And then, we'll laugh at ‘ Auld Lang Syne,’ 
When we made willow whistles. 





ETCHINGS. 





JAPANESE PICTURES OF AMERICAN LIFE. 


Drawings and Explanations from a Japanese Book of Travels. 


(This may or may not be the method of japanning the English language proposed by Mr. Mori. See Scrtpver’s for April, page 770.) 











> 
The foreigner at in the ocean to fish a hook and line and He to 


make a dried fish. 








that is horse very small horse. 


And now He the fish put on a horse back and going to seil off but 
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The children of the American in the Sunday He to assemble and He 


is a picture at play to bk 


The ocean of the north pole the hippopotomas walk out in the great 
ocean and He upset the steamer and ship men perhaps will to be dead 
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That a cart is called to go whirl cart own for it is to spin before 
wheel and after than can go spin of round but it is not fast nor slow 
therefore the woman in the cart is very glad. 


very vexed by the little child. 


It is a picture of cleanse with a water of boy by the woman where 
upon small boy catching hold of tip of the eaif the dog and a pup® 
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